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REPORT 

OP •: . .• 

THE SECRETARY OF ¥Afi^.., 

• "• _ 

COMMUNICATING, -\-" : 

7» compliance with a resolution of the Senate of February 13, 1866, the repof-i/ 
of Brevet Brigadier General W. F. RaynoldSfOn the exploration of the YeU J 
lowstone and the country drained by that river. 



July 19, 1867. — Bead ; ordered to lie on the table. Motion to print referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

July 17, 1868. — Resolved^ That the report proper of General Raynolds, upon his exploration 
in the valley of the Yellowstone river, be printed, with the maps, but without the illustra- 
tions ; and that three thousand extra copies be printed and bound for the use of the Senate ; 
and that the Secretary of the Senate be directed to return the appendices to General Bay- 
nolds^s report to the Chief Engineer of the army of the United States. 



War Department, 
Washington City, July 19, 1867. 

Sir: In compliance with the Senate's resolution of February 13, 1866, call- 
ing for the report of Major Raynolds, United States engineers, of his exploration 
of the Yellowstone, and the country drained by that river, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a communication of the Chief of Engineers, of July 18, with 
the report desired, just now completed. 
Your obedient servant, 



Hon. B. F. Wade, 

President of the Senate. 



EDWIN M. STANTOM, 

Secretary of War. 



Engineer Department, 

Washington, July 18, 1867. 

Sir: Referring to letters of this department of the 14th February, 1866, and 
7th May, 1867, and in compliance with Senate resolution of the 13th February, 
1866, 1 have the honor to transmit herewith the report of Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral William F. Raynolds, major of engineers, upon his exploration of the Yellow- 
stone and Missouri rivers, just completed, and comprised in the following papers, 
viz: 

1. Captain Raynolds' report and journal. 

2. Lieutenant Maynadier's report. 

3. Reports of detached parties. 

4. Table of latitudes. 

5. Table of chronometer errors. 

6. Table of meteorological observations and barometer heights, Captain Ray- 
nolds' route, 1859. 
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7. Table of metep^dtff^ical observations and barometer heights, Lieutenant 
Maynadier's route|-l&5p'. 

8. Table of m^Qtedit^logical observations and barometer heights, Captain Ray- 
^ nolds* route, ISdoV* 

9. Table ol^ joieteorologieal observations and barometer heights. Lieutenant ^ 
Maynadier's'^QUte, 1860. 

10. MetecTroibgical observations at Deer creek (winter quarters.) 

11. Mttlj^orological observations at Fort Pierre. 

12. -]^ep6rt on geology by Dr. F. V. Hayden. 
leJ./'Kcport on fossil plants by Professor J. Q. Newberry. 

;1'4/ 'Report on birds by Dr. Elliott Coues. 
.^ l5.' Report on mammals. 
. vli6. Catalogue of plants by Dr. George Engleman. 
. •.»// 17. Report on carices by Professor Chester Dewey. 
. \^ ' 18. List of mosses and liverworts by Professor Sullivan. 
19. List of shells by Professor Biuney. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. A. HUMPHREYS, 
Chirf of EngineerSf Major GeneraL 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War, 



Office United States Lake Survey, 

Detroit, July 1, 1867. 

General : I have the honor to submit herewith my report of the exploration 
of the " head waters of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, and of the moun- 
tains in which they rise." 

In presenting this report I deem it proper to give a short statement of the 
circumstances under which it has been prepared. 

The expedition returned to Omaha in October, 1860. After discharging the 
employes, and settling the accounts of the party, I repaired to Washington with 
a portion of my assistants, and commenced the preparation of the report. Good 
progress had been made, and I had expected to have it ready for the following 
session of Congress, when the breaking out of the rebellion scattered my assis- 
tants, seriously interfering with my work. 

On the 1st of July, 1861, 1 reported that, if my services were needed elsewhere, 
the preparation of the report could be suspended with no other injury thaa that 
necessarily incident to delay. On the 10th of that month I was ordered to join 
the army in the field, and shortly after all work was suspended. 

In the summer of 1862 I was prevented by severe and protracted illness from 
continuing on duty in the field, and in that condition applied for authority to 
resume the report, which was granted, "provided it did not interfere with the 
medical treatment I was undergoing.'' My physician would not consent to my 
attempting the work. 

In January, 1863, while yet an invalid, I was again, at my own request, 
ordered on duty with the army, and another application was made for authority 
to resume the report. This time, in connection with my other duties, my 
request was granted, but mj other duties prevented any considerable progress 
being made. 

In April, 1864, my health not being yet restored, I was ordered to this place 
as '* superintendent of the survey of the north and northwest lakes, and light- 
house engineer for the 10th and 11th districts," comprising the entire lake region. 
Each of these duties was, at the time and has been continually since, much more 
extensive and complicated than before the war, when the superintendence of the 
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lake survey, or of a single light-house district, w«»s considered ample duty for one 
oflficer. 

With triple duty on my hands, and instructions that forhade my devoting any 
time to the report that interfered with my other duties ; without assistants who 
were engaged on the expedition, or who were familiar with such duty, I trust 
that it will not be considered strange that the presentation of the report has been 
delayed, or that I should be ready to admit its many and great imperfections. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. F. RATNOLDS, 
Lieut, Col, Engineers, and Bvt Brig, General. 

Brevet Major General A. A. Humphreys, 

Chief of Engineers U, S, Army, WasJiington, D, C, 



REPORT OF BREVET COLONEL W. F. RAYNOLDS, U. 8. A., CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, ON THE EXPLORATION OF THE YELLOWSTONE AND MIS- 
SOURI RIVERS. IN 1859-'60. 

Table of contents, 

1. Captain Raynolds's report and journal. 

2. Lieutenant Maynadier's report. 

3. Reports of detached parties. 
*4. Table of latitudes. 

*5. Table of chronometer errors. 

*6. Meteorological observations and barometer heights — Fort Pierre to Deer 
creek — Captain Raynolds, 1859. 

*7. Meteorological observations and barometer heights — ^Fort Sarpy to Deer 
creek — Lieutenant Maynadier, 1859. 

*8. Meteorological observations and barometer heights, from Deer creek to 
Fort Pierre, Captain Raynolds, 1860. 

*9. Meteorological observations and barometer heights, from Stinking river 
to Omaha, Lieutenant Maynadier, 1860. 

*10. Meteorological observations at Deer creek. 

*11. Meteorological observations at Fort Pierre. 

*12. Report on geology by Dr. F. V. Hayden. 

*13. Report on fossil plants by Professor J. S. Newberry. 

*14. Report on birds by Dr. Elliott Coues. 
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*19. List of shells by Professor Binney. 



Office Lake Survey, Detroit, 1867. 

Sir : After spending the greater part of the previous winter on duty at the 
southern part of Florida, on the 6th of April, 1859, I was summoned by tele- 
gram to Washington, where I received the first, intimation that it was the inten- 
tion of the department to assign to me the important duty of exploring the exten- 
sive, and then almost unknown, country drained by the Upper Missouri and 
Yellowstone rivers. My entire want of previous preparation for this duty is 
offered as an explanation of the many deficiencies that I am conscious exist in 

the performance of the duty assigned to me. 

- - • 

• Not Printed. 



4 EXPLORATION OF THE TEI,LOWSTONE. 

The following are the instructions under which the exploration was made : 

"War Department, Office Explorations and Surveys, 

" Washington, April 13, 1859. 

" Sir : Under clauses of the military appropriation acts, providing for * surveys 
for military defences, geographical explorations and reconnoissauces for military 
purposes,' I am directed by the Secretary of War to instruct you to organize 
an expedition for the exploration of the region of country through which flow 
the principal tributaries of the Yellowstone river, and of the mountains in which 
they, and the Gallatin and Madison forks of the Missouri, have their source. 

** The objects of this exploration are to ascertain, as far as practicable, every- 
thing relating to the numbers, habits and disposition of the Indians inhabiting 
the country, its agricultural and mineralogical resources, its climate and the 
influences that govern it, the navigability of its streams, its topographical 
features, and the facilities or obstacles which the latter present to the construc- 
tion of rail or common roads, either to meet the wants of military operations or 
those of emigration through, or settlement in, the country. 

" Particular attention should be given to determining the most direct and feasi- 
ble routes : 

"1. From the neighborhood of Fort Laramie to the Yellowstone, in the direc- 
tion of Fort Union, on the Missouri. 

" 2. From the neighborhood of Fort Laramie northwesterly, along the base 
of the Big Horn mountains, towards Fort Benton and the Bitter Root valley. , 

" 3. From the Yellowstone to the South pass, and to ascertaining the practica- 
bility of a route from the sources of Wind river to those of the Missouri. 
^ " To accomplish these objects most effectually the expedition should proceed 
by the Missouri river to Fort Pierre. Here a large number of the Dakotas will 
be assembled to receive their annuities, and overtures should be made to obtain 
their assent to your proceeding to the source of Powder river by the Shayenne 
and its north fork, by which a new route leading west from the Missouri river 
would be examined. To aid you in accomplishing this object, the clothing, 
et cetera, to be given to the Dakotas by the government, under the treaty made 
with thenr by General Harney, will be turned over to you by the Indian Bureau 
for distribution. 

" From the source of Powder river the expedition should proceed down that 
stream to its mouth ; thence along the Yellowstone to the mouth of Tongue 
river, up which a detachment should be sent to its source. The remainder of 
the party should continue on the Yellowstone to the mouth of Big Horn river, 
and ascend the latter stream to the point where it leaves the mountains. Here 
the two divisions of the party should be united. The approach of winter may 
require the expedition to pass that season in this neighborhood, or if time suffices, 
the expedition may ascend the Big Horn river to Wind river, where a favorable 
wintering place can bQ found. 

"The next season should be spent in examining the mountain region about the 
sources of the Yellowstone and Missouri, to ascertain the character of the routes 
leading south and west from the navigable parts of those rivers. On returning 
one party should descend the Missouri, using skin boats to Fort Benton, where 
a Mackinac boat should be in readiness. The other portion should descend the 
Yellowstone, in skin boats, to its mouth, where it should join the party with the 
Mackinac boat, and all proceed to the settlements. With a pack train it would 
not, perhaps, be practicable to carry more than three months* full supply of 
provisions, but the abundance of game in much of this region renders it unneces- 
sary to provide the usual quantity of bread and bacon. 

" The following places are convenient as depots, and you should make your 
arrangements accordingly, viz: The Platte Bridge, Fort Laramie, and the 
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American Fur Company's posts, Fort Alexander Sarpy, Fort Benton, and Fort 
Union. If the Dakotas should withhold their consent to the expedition pro- 
ceeding up the valley of the Shayenne, and you should not deem it advisable to 
make that examination without their consent, the expedition will proceed to 
Fort Clark or Fort Union, and move to the Yellowstone near the mouth of 
Powder river. 

"You will use your own judgment in modifying the plan proposed in the event 
of any unforeseen circumstances or physical obstacles preventing an adherence 
to it. 

" You will endeavor by all the means in your power to conciliate and gain the 
friendship of the diflferent Indian tribes you may meet, and will assure them of 
the good will of the government, and of its protection in all their rights. You 
are authorized to purchase Indian goods to be used in compensating the Indians 
for their services when required, and for purchasing from them such articles as 
you may need. By thus securing their friendly co-operation you will not only 
be relieved from danger of interruption, but be enabled to obtain from them much 
valuable information which would be withheld if you were obliged to enter their 
country in a hostile attitude. 

"To aid you in the "discharge of these duties, you are authorized to employ 
eight assistants as topographers, geologist and naturalist, astronomer, meteor- 
ologist, physician, &c., at an average salary not exceeding $125 per month, 
and to pay their actual travelling expenses to and from the field of operations, 
and to subsist them while in the field. You will procure your assistants, 
eni^loyds, equipment, supplies, &c., at those points which seem to ensure the 
most economical and effective organization for the party. The sum of $60,000 
will be set aside from the 'appropriations to defray the expenses of the expedi- 
tion, which amount your expenditures must not exceed. 

" The colonel of topographical engineers will be directed to supply you with 
such instruments as you may require on your requisition. 

" The commanding general of the Department of the West will be directed to 
detail an escort of 30 picked men of the infantry, under the command of a lieu- 
tenant, who will report to you for duty. 

•* Transportation for the provision and equipage of the escort, their subsistence 
and their necessary ammunition, will be furnished respectively by the quarter- 
masters', commissary, and ordnance departments. 

" The quartermasters', commissary, medical, and ordnance departments will be 
directed to furnish, as far as practicable, all necessary transportation, provisions, 
arms, and supplies, those required for the civil employes to be paid for at cost 
prices at the place of delivery, from the appropriation for the expedition. 

" All necessary transportation, provisions, arms, and supplies which you cannot 
obtain from those departments, and all minor instruments, books, and drawing 
materials, will be purchased out of the appropriation for the exploration. 

" You will communicate with the department through this office, to which you 
will make the reports and returns required by regulations of an officer of engi- 
neers in charge of a work or operation, and such other reports, transmitted as 
often as the means of communication will allow, as will keep the department 
apprised of your various movements, and the progress of the expedition under 
your charge. On the completion of your field duty you will return, with your 
assistants to Washington, and prepare the maps and reports necessary to a full 
exposition of the results of the expedition. 

** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"A. A. HUMPHREYS, 
" Captain Topographical Engineers in charge, 

"Captain W. F. Raynolds, 

" Corps Topographical Engineers, Washington,^* 
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The district that I was thus ordered to explore is bounded on the north by 
the British possessions, on the east hy the Missouri river, on the south by the 
Niobrara and the Platte, and on the west by the dividing ridge of the Rocky 
mountains, thus extending from the 43° to 49° of north latitude, and from the 
100th to th^ 113th meridian of longitude west of Greenwich. Its dimensions 
are thus 650 miles east and west measurement, and nearly 400 north and 
south, while its area is about 250,000 square miles, nearly one-fourth largei 
than all of France, or than the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, and more 
than double the area of Great Britain. Previous explorations in this region 
were confined almost exclusively to the immediate vicinity of the great rivers, 
or penetrated only to the borders of the district named. Lewis and Clarke 
in 1804*-5-'6 ascended the Missouri, crossed the continent, and returned by 
the Yellowstone. I can testify to the wonderful accuracy of their descrip- 
tions of localities, but their geographical positions are not always reliable. 
Nicollet in 1839 reached Fort Pierre. His investigations and determinations 
of positions were such as characterize all the labors of that eminent savant. 
Governor Stevens in 1852, in his railroad expedition, confined his explorations 
mainly to the Missouri river, or to the country north of that stream, above the 
mouth of the Yellowstone. Lieutenant Warren, topographical engineers, ex- 
plored the Black Hills in 1855, and ascended the Yellowstone, as far as the 
mouth of Powder river, in 1856, determining accurately his positions and adding 
greatly to previous knowledge of these localities. '* Bonneville's Adventures" 
and "Astoria," two of Irving's delightful sketches, are accounts of adventures, 
many of which were located in this district, but it is difficult to trace the routes 
travelled, and no reliable data are given for geographical positions. Several 
other expeditions were conducted along the Missouri, mainly with the view of 
determining the geological features ; but none of these added much to our 
geographical knowledge. The ^r companies in their dealings with the Indians 
have for years had tlieir agents travelling in all parts of this country, but their 
journeyings have had no scientific character or value. All preliminary informa- 
tion in regard to the interior of this vast region was thus exceedingly vague and 
unsatisfactory. 

The district is naturally divided in a marked manner into three great sections. 
Of these the eastern is drained by several streams having a general easterly 
course and emptying into the Missouri. The middle division comprises the 
entire drainage of the Yellowstone, whose main branches all possess a northerly 
course. The third division, includes the drainage of the southern and eastern 
bankof the Missouri, above the Yellowstone. Aside from these general features, 
which suggest themselves at a glance at the map, there are some minor topo- 
graphical facts of interest that can be stated. 

About latitude 38*^, near the Spanish peaks, the main-dividing crest of the 
continent takes a westerly trend, and from this point branches off an outlying 
chain running nearly north and south. This, as it gradually diverges from the 
range, forms the eastern boundary of the " parks," in which the Arkansas and 
the Platte have their sources. Near latitude 41^ the main crest trends still 
more rapidly to the westward, enclosing between it and the outlying range a 
wide and comparatively level tract, known as the " Laramie plains," which 
maybe regarded as a fourth *'park." In this series of "parks" the most 
striking feature is the northerly course of all the streams. The south fork of 
the Platte rises in the South park, and runs nearly north for more than 100 
miles before it turns suddenly to the east. The Middle park is drained by the 
head -waters of the Colorado, which also have a northerly course of about 50 
miles before leaving it. The North park is drained by the north fork of the 
Platte, and this stream flows in a northerly course for 150 miles and, passing 
through the Laramie plains, unites with the Sweetwater, after which it 
assumes the general easterly course of the Platte. These same general fea- 
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tures of topography obtain on an enlarged scale north of the Platte. The 
outljmg spur, indeed, loses its great eleration and becomes rather a divided 
than a mountain range, bat it continues in a northerly course, striking the 
Missouri river near the mouth of the Yellowstone in latitude 48^, and still 
affects the course of the rivers and the formation of the country. The great 
divergence of the main-divide to the northwest makes the distance here 
bd^ween it and this outlying ridge very great, and the clearly defined parks 
are found along the base of the former; of these there are three, namely, 
the valleys of the upper Big Horn, of the upper Yellowstone, and of the three 
forks of the Missouri, which are basins surrounded by mountain ridges, with 
the streams all tending northward. Between these minor parks and the outlier 
are the great valleys of the Yellowstone and the Upper Missouri. 

The course of the outlier in its southern part is marked by lofty peaks, 
(among which may be mentioned Pike's, Long's, and Laramie,) but north of the 
Platte the Little Missouri buttes form its most prominent landmarks, and it 
soon sinks, as stated above, to a mere prairie ridge, although at the mouth of 
the Yellowstone it is so prominent that it attracted the attention of the ear- 
liest travellers in that country. Eastward of this ridge the country to the Mis' 
souri is (as far as we explored it) the high, broken prairie of the west, 
presenting no serious obstacles to travel ; and the Black Hills lying eastward 
of and contiguous to the outlier, and rising to a height of from ^,000 to 3,000 
feet pbove the general level, was the only marked instance of upheaval we 
encountered in this immense plain. South of this great tract visited by the 
expedition are found the valleys of the ELansas and Arkansas rivers, with their 
tributaries, having a generally easterly course, similar to that which character- 
izes the Platte after leaving the mountains. 

RIVERS — TRIBUTARIES OF THE MISSOURI. 

North of the Platte, the principal streams flowing eastward are the White, 
Niobrara, Shayenne, Moreau, Palanata or Grand, Cannon Ball, and Heart rivers. 
Of these, the White and Niobrara, receiving their supply of water from the 
outliers of the Black Hills and the high lands north of the Platte, are large 
streams, and always contribute considerable water to the Missouri. 

The Shayenne is much the most important tributary between the Platte and 
Yellowstone. It is formed by two main branches which entirely surround 
and drain the Black Hills, and as it receives its water from the numerous 
mountain streams of this district, its supply is much more constant and reli- 
able than that of any of the other rivers to the north. Its valley below the 
forks is from half to three-quarters of a mile in width of alluvial soil, and 
covered with a heavy growth of bottom grass. Beautiful cotton- wood groves 
fringe its banks throughout its whole length. This portion of the river receives 
several tributaries, but all are prairie streams, and consequently contain little 
water during a great portion of the year. The river-bed is mainly quick- 
sand, and great care is consequently requisite in finding fords. The oluflfe 
bordering the valley below the forks are bold, and in most instances access 
to the river bottom from the neighboring plains is diflSicttlt if not impracticable. 

Wherever the bluffs have been subjected to the action of water they present 
the stratified clay formation of the " bad lands." Above the forks the bluffs are 
found close to the stream, and the valley becomes narrower. The tributaries 
are clear, and constant mountain creeks flowing through beautiful valleys. The 
whole region of the Black Hills is unquestionably destined at no distant date to 
afford homes for a thriving population. The mountains will furnish a sufficient 
supply of pine lumber for ordinary uses, and, although timber is very scarce in 
the region as a whole, yet the Black Hills will fully supply this great deficiency 
in the district immediately adjoining. 
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The Moreau or Owl, the Grand or Pell, the Cannon Ball, and the Heart riverei 
occur in the order named, and are mere prairie streams of unusual length. In 
the dry season they contrihute little water to the Missouri, but their beds indi- 
cate that, at certain seasons, they are formidable torrents. The banks of these 
streams are lined with a narrow fringe of cotton-woods. 

Beyond these, and yet east of the outlying ridge, are two important rivers-— 
the Knife and the Ghan-cho-ka, or Little Missouri — flowing to the northeast, 
instead of to the east, as was the case with the others. The Little Missouri 
rises in the Black Hills, whence it receives a constant and considerable supply 
of water, and its length is over 200 miles. This stream having more timber 
upon its banks than its neighbors, is called by the Indians "Ghan-cho-ka," or 
Thick Timbered river. The title, however, is only comparative, and should not 
create the impression that the valley would be elsewhere considered heavily 
timbered. 

THE YELLOWSTONE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 

The foregoing complete the catalogue of the larger streams east of the outlier 
explored partially or completely by the expedition. Upon crossing the outlier 
the great valley of the Yellowstone is at once reached. The tributaries of this 
river — the Powder, the Tongue, the Rosebud, the Big Horn, Pryor's, and Glark's 
forks — all flow to the north until they reach the Yellowstone. Further west the 
same is true with reference to the Yellowstone itself, which near its source flows 
for more than 100 miles to the northward before changing its course to the east. 

The first stream west of the ridge is Powder river, (which derives its name 
from the sulphurous vapors rising from burning beds of lignite in its vicinity,) 
of which the Little Powder is the main tributary from the east. The latter rises 
near Pumpkin Butte, flows through the " bad lands" for over 100 miles, and 
joins the main stream in latitude 45^ 28'. This stream, when crossed by us in 
July, 1859, was almost dry. Its valley is wide, and contains the usual growth 
of cotton-wood. Clear fork is the principal western tributary of the Powder, 
and leaves the Big Horn mountains, in which it takes Jts rise, a dashing moun- 
tain torrent. Upon its banks is found considerable pine, which the excellent 
water-power of the stream will in time convert into lumber for the use of the 
coming settlers. Crazy Woman's fork and Willow creek are less important 
tributaries of the Powder, finding their sources in or near the mountains, and 
emptying into the main stream above Clear fork. The Powder itself rises in 
the Big Horn mountains, about latitude 43° 25', flows northeast about 60 miles, 
then turns to the north, and empties into the Yellowstone in latitude 46° 42'. 
Its valley (which is barren and yields but little grass and an abundance of arte- 
misia) averages a mile in width throughout its entire length, until within 50 
miles from its mouth, it becomes narrower and the bluffs more ragged- and broken. 
Travelling in it is greatly impeded by deep and almost impassable ravines which 
cross it at nearly right angles, and are concealed by the sage until their very 
edge is reached. These gullies are caused by the action of the water upon the 
light soil, and are among the most disagreeable features of the country. The 
bed of the river is mainly a treacherous quicksand, and great care is necessary 
in selecting fords. The depth of the water is not, however, such as to offer any 
obstruction, except during freshets. The bluffs bordering the valley are through- 
out the much-dreaded and barren " bad lands," and this stream must ever remain 
of little or no value to the country. 

Tongue river rises in the Big Horn mountains, and is in some respects an 
improvement upon the Powder. Its valley is narrower, but contains less sage 
and more grass. The stream flows in the main over a gravel or stony bottom, 
and thus presents no especial obstructions to crossing. The river bottom is less 
torn up by gullies, and the bluffs are not as rugged and impassable. Yet the 
Tongue river valley presents few attractions to the settler. The soil is light, 
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and the timber chiefly cottonwood, and scarce — disadvantages that will for years 
serioasly affect its prospects for settlement and development. 

The third tributary of the YelloMrstone is the Rosebud, which rises in the 
Chetish or Wolf mountains, and, daring our journey in August, 1859, contained 
no running water. Its valley is narrow, and resembles that of the Tongue. 
Near its source, however, are some open valleys, that by contrast appear 
attractive. 

The Big Horn, which is next reached, is the main tributary of the Yellow- 
stone. It is formed by the junction of the Popo-Azie and Wind rivers, both of 
which are considerable and noted streams. Thirty miles below the point of 
junction the river enters the mountains, passing through a canon 20 mUes in 
length, after which it flows among broken and barren hills, occasionally inter- 
spersed with small level valleys. During this part of its course, which is nearly 
100 miles in extent, it receives several tributaries, of which the chief are No 
Wood and No Water creeks on the east, and Gray Bull and Stinking rivers 
upon the west. This part of the country, as will be seen from the detailed 
statements of Lieutenant Maynadier*s explorations, is repelling in all its charac- 
teristics, and can only be traversed with the greatest difficulty. Below the 
mouth of the Stinking, the Big Horn again enters the Big Horn mountains, and 
passes through a second cafion of 25 miles in length, emerging in latitude 45° 
10'. The peculiar topography of this region, whereby the same river flowing 
to the north canons twice through the same mountain range, is well set forth and 
made plain in the rough language of the guide Bridger, who said : " The Big 
Horn mountains are just the shape of a horseshoe, and the Big Horn river cuts 
through both sides, dividing the heel from the toe.*' The lower canon must 
present a series of views of great magnificence. The gorge cannot be less than 
3,000 feet in depth, and whether the banks are sloping or perpendicular, the 
scenery must be grand in the extreme. Bridger, who claims to have once passed 
through on a raft, declares that for mingled sublimity and beauty this canon is 
unequalled by any that he has ever seen. Below this the Big Horn flows same 
10^ east of north for about 70 miles to its junction with the Yellowstone. The 
valley is open, and from two to five miles in width, being bounded on either side 
by high rolling prairie hills. Near the Yellowstone it is crossed by a high spur 
of the Chetish mountains, on the top of which is found a stunted and straggling 
growth of pines. The soil improves as you ascend towards the mountains, and 
near the lower canon is very fertile, and covered with as heavy and luxuriant a 
crop of grass as could be found upon the continent. For 30 miles above its 
mouth the Big Horn flows upon the east side of its valley, but shifts to the other 
about half the distance to the mountains. The expedition forded the Big Horn 
without trouble about a mile and a half above its month, or about half a mile 
below the junction of Tullock's creek, and again about 35 miles above. These 
fords were well marked by Indian trails leading to them, and are the principal 
if not only crossings, as repeated attempts made at other points by naturalists, 
hunters, and other members of the party uniformly failed, the depth of water 
and rapidity of the current deterring the most daring. At these fords the water 
was only from two to two and a half feet in depth. The river bed, throughout 
its entire course below the mountains, partakes of the general character of the 
Yellowstone and Missouri, the stream being crooked and badly cut up by islands 
and sandbars. Of the tributaries of the Big Horn below the mountains those 
upon the west were not visited by us, nor are they of much importance. Of 
those upon the east the first is Tullock's creek, which empties into the main 
stream about two miles above the Yellowstone. It rises in the Chetish moun- 
tains, and flows through a timbered valley about 50 miles in length, so wide that 
it was mistaken at first for that of the Big Horn or Yellowstone. The stream 
itself, however, contains but little water, and this in October, 1859, was found 
only in pools. The second of the eastern branches is the Little Horn, or, taking 
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a literal translation of the Indian name, the '* Little Big Horn." This empties 
into the main ptream about 30 miles above Tullock's creek, and flows through 
a wide bottom towards the north, its length being 60 or 70 miles. Upon its 
upper tributaries several good camping grounds are found near the base of the 
mountains. 

Of the rivers that unite to form the Big Horn, the Popo-Azie is a short stream, 
formed by the union of several branches which rise in the southern part of 
the Wind River chain and to the northward of the South pass. These do not 
unite until near the junction of the Popo-Azie with Wind river. Its drainage 
is entirely from the mountains and the supply of water is therefore quite con- 
stant. Wind river rises near the northwestern extremity of the Wind River 
range and flows to the southeast parallel with those mountains and between 
them and the Big Horn range. Its course is such that a glance at the map 
leads to an inquiry why it does not flow into, and form a continuation of, the 
Platte, instead of abruptly changing its course and discharging its water through 
the Big Horn into the Yellowstone. 

This is at once solved by an inspection of the profile of our route between 
those streams, by which the point of junction of Wind river and the Popo-Azie 
is shown to be 200 feet below the level of the Platte at the Red buttes. Wuid 
river is rapid and filled with boulders, and its valley is narrow and unproduc- 
tive. The mountains upon either side are bold and lofty, and present a con- 
stant succession of striking landscapes. . At the sources of the stream is a lofty 
basaltic ridge, rising from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the ocean, stretching 
across the head'of the valley> and connecting the dividing crest of the Rocky 
mountains with the Big Horn range. Near this point and on the dividing crest, 
in latitude 43^ 28^ a peak rises 13,750 feet above the ocean level, (as deter- 
mined by angle of elevation taken from route,) which may justly be considered 
as the topographical centre of North America, the rain which falls upon its sides 
being drained into the Gulf of Mexico through the Mississippi, the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia through the Colorado, and the Pacific ocean through the Columbia. I 
have designated this mountain on the maps as ** Union peak." 

West of the Big Horn, the other tributaries of the Yellowstone are Pryor's 
river, Clark's forki the Big Rosebud, and Beaver river. These streams are com- 
paratively short and small, find their sources in the mountains, and flow to the 
north. 

Beyond these is the valley of the upper Yellowstone, which is, as yet, a terra 
incognita. My expedition passed entirely around, but could not penetrate it. 
My intention was to enter it from the head of Wind river, but the basaltic ridge 
previously spoken of intercepted our route and prohibited the attempt,, After 
this obstacle had thus forced us over on the western slope of the Rocky moun- 
tains, an effort was made to recross and reach the district in question ; but, 
although it was June, the immense body of snow baffled all our exertions, and 
we were compelled to content ourselves with listening to marvellous tales of 
burning plains, immense lakes, and boiling springs, without being able to verify 
these wonders. I know of but two white men who claim to have ever visited 
this part of the Yellowstone valley — James Bridger and Robert Meldrum. The 
narratives of both these men are very remarkable^ and Bridger, in one of his 
recitals, described an immense boiling spring that is a perfect counterpart of 
the Geysers of Iceland. As he is uneducated, and had probably never heard of 
the existence of such natural marvels elsewhere, I have little doubt that he 
spoke of that which he had actually seen. The burning plains described by 
these men may be volcanic, or more probably burning beds of lignite, similar to 
those on Powder river, which are known to be in a state of ignition. Bridger 
also insisted that immediately west of the point at which we made our final 
effort to penetrate this singular valley, there is a stream of considerable size, 
which divides and flows down either side of the water-shed, thus discharging its 
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"Waters into both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Having seen this phenome- 
non on a small scale in the highlands of Maine, where a ri valet discharges a 
portion of its waters into the Atlantic and the remainder into the St. Lawrence, 
I am prepared to concede that Bridger's " Two Ocean river" may be a verity. 
Had our attempt to enter this district been made a month later in the season, 
the snow would have mainly disappeared, and there would have been no insur- 
m'ountable obstacles to overcome. I cannot doubt, therefore, that at no very 
distant day the mysteries ^of this region will be fully revealed, and though 
small in extent, I regard the valley of the upper Yellowstone as the most inter- 
esting unexplored district in our widely expanded country. 

The*general course of the Yellowstone itself, after leaving the mountains, is 
a little north of east through four and a half degrees of longitude, and then 
northeast to its junction with the Missouri. Throughout its entire length it 
flows through a wide, open valley, bounded by high, rolling hills. 

This valley has long been the home of countless herds of Buffalo and conse- 
quently the favoritp hunting ground of the Indians. 

When my party first reached the bluff overlooking the Yellowstone, the sight 
was one which, in a few years, will have passed away forever. I estimated 
that about 15 miles in length of the .wide valley was in view. The entire tract 
of 40 or 50 square miles w&s covered with buffalo as thickly as in former days, 
in the west, (when cattle were driven to an eastern market,) a pasture field would 
be, which was intended ouly to furnish subsistence to a large drove for a single 
night. I will not venture an estimate of their probable numbers. 

And here I would remark, that the wholesale destruction of the buffalo is a 
matter that should receive the attention of the proper authorities. It is due 
first and mainly to the fact that the skin of the female is alone valuable for 
robes. The skin of the male, over three years old, is never used for that pur- 
pose, the hair on the hind quarters being not longer than that on a horse, while, 
on the fore quarters, it has a length of from four to six inches. The skin is 
also too thick and heavy to be used for anythiQg but lodge coverings, while the 
flesh is coarse and unpalatable, and is never used for food when any other can 
be had. The result is that the females are always singled out by the hunter, 
and consequently the males in a herd always exceed the females, iu the propor- 
tion of not less than ten to one. 

Another, but far less important, cause of their rapid extinction is the immense 
number of wolves in the country, which destroy the young. The only remedy 
that would have the slightest effect in the case would be a prohibition of the 
trade of buffalo robes and a premium upon wolf skins. I fear it is too late for 
even this remedy, and notwithstanding the immense herds that are yet to be 
found, I think it is more than probable that another generation will witness 
almost the entire extinction of this noble animals 

THE UPPER MISSOURI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 

Beyond the upper Yellowstone, and immediately at the foot of the niain- 
divide of the Rocky mountains, lies the valley of the Upper Missburi and of the 
Three Forks. The Missouri is formed by the junction, in latitude 45° ^^\ of 
the Gallatin, Madison, and Jefferson rivers, streams which take their rise in the 
Rocky mountains and have a general northerly course. Their order, in relative 
importance, is the reverse of that in which they are named above, the Gallatin 
being the least and the Jefferson the greatest, although the difference in size is 
not marked. The soil in the valley of the Three Forks is good, the grass fine, 
and the streams are all bordered by fringes of trees that add great beauty to 
the landscape. The neighboring mountains are well timbered, and will, there- 
fore, furnish an abundance of lumber for the future settlers, and there is no 
part of the field of our exploration that on the whole presents greater natural 
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advantages tban this. Standing upon the bluff north of the junction of the three 
rivers, and looking to the south, the eye rests upon-a charming picture of level 
and fertile valleys, environed by gently-sloping and grass-dad hills, and divided, 
to appearance, into immense parks by the hedge-like fringes of trees lining the 
river banks. In the distance snowy ranges of mountains fill the horizon upon 
all sides, and furnish the delightful landscape with a pure and appropriate set- 
ting. Below the Three Forks the Missouri flows nearly north for two and a 
quarter degrees of latitude, passing through the gate of the mountains and over 
the Great Falls, and then changes its course to nearly due east, keeping this 
general direction through eight dc^grees of longitude, ultimately bending to the 
southeast and mingling its waters with those of the Mississippi on their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The tributaries of this great river, between the Platte and 
the Yellowstone, have been already described. Of the branches between the 
Three Forks and the Yellowstone I can speak but briefly. Of those flowing 
from the north and west the chief are the Sun, the Teton, Maria's river, and 
Milk river. The two latter are large and important rivers ; • but none of these 
were visited by my expedition. Of those which flow from the south the prin- 
cipal are Smith's river, the Muscleshell, and Big Dry creek. 

Smith's river is a mountain stream, flowing through a narrow valley, which 
would not be capable of supporting a large population. Its passage through the 
mountain gorge is marked by numerous scenes of striking and romantic beauty. 

The Judith rises in the Judith mountains and flows northward into the Mis- 
souri. Near its head there is a small tract of fertile country, but, as we approach 
the Missouri, the river becomes less important, and at the mouth there is but 
little water in dry seasons within its banks. 

Some little doubt has arisen as to the identity of the Muscleshell. Lieuten- 
ant MuUan, of the artillery, in 1852 reached it in a journey to the southeast 
from Fort Benton. He describes it as a stream from two to four feet deep, and 
with a rapid current, and judged from its banks that, at high water, it was 120 
yards in width. This so much exceeded previously conceived ideas of its size, 
that Lieutenant Warren concluded that Lieutenant Mullan had reached the 
Yellowstone. Lieutenant MuUins, of the dragoons, who commanded my escort, 
however, crossed the Muscleshell some 50 miles below where Lieutenant Mullan 
saw it, and found only a stream of 30 or 40 yards in width. The day before 
Lieutenant MuUins reiiched its banks I passed its mouth and found there no 
running water. I think, therefore, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Lieutenant Mullan was correct in saying that he had reached the Muscleshell, 
and that after leaving the mountains the stream gradually sinks In the earth, 
growing less in size and importance as it approaches the Missouri. The evi- 
dences at its mouth, however, prove that at times it must be a mighty torrent 
draining a vast area of country. 

Of the Big Dry but little is known, aside from the general fact that in the 
wet season it is a pretentious river and at other times but little else than a dry 
channel. 

NAVIGABLE STRBAJVIS. 

The Missouri has been navigated to Fort Benton, and doubtless boats can 
ascend the short distance from that point to the foot of the Great Falls, but this 
has only been accomplished during high water, and the first steamer that reached 
Fort Benton, was warped over several of the rapids above the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. Lieutenant Maynadier, in his report on the Yellowstone, expresses 
the confident conviction that at no distant day boats will ascend that stream to 
the mountains. The attempt has not yet been made, and it is hazardous to 
predict that science cannot overcome any obstacles that may be presented, 
but when the tables of altitudes, prepared from barometric measurements, are 
examined the showing is far from favorable to the realization of Lieutenant 
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Maynadier's hopes. The Yellowstone, at the point at which Lieutenant 
Majnadier struck it, helow the mouth of Shield's river, is about 200 feet 
li^her than the Missouri at the Three Forks, and 1,700 feet higher than 
the Missouri at Fort Benton. Shield's river is but little further than Fort 
Benton from the point of junction of the Yellowstone and Missouri, and as the 
profile shows a nearly uniform descent in the Yellowstone, it is evident that the 
fall of the latter is 1,700 feet greater than that of the former in a nearly equal 
distance. Considering the difficulties encountered from the current of the Mis- 
souri, I cannot but think that the navigation of a stream whose waters possess 
such a greatly accumulated velocity is at least problematical. 

When I was upon the Big Horn I was impressed with the conviction that 
that stream could be navigated by boats of proper construction as^far as the 
lower canon, or abeut ,80 miles from its mouth, but an examination of the 
barometric heights shows a fall in this distance of 620 feet, which must create a 
current of great power. Hence I can readily understand how Lieutenant May- 
nadier failed to appreciate the constant and rapid descent of the Yellowstone, 
and I conclude that the objections to the navigability of that stream are equally 
valid with reference to the Big Horn. 

RAILROAD AND WAGON ROAD ROUTES. 

The country between the outlier and the Missouri is the high, broken prairie 
of the west, and but little difficulty will be found, as far as regards grade, in 
crossing it either with wagon or railroads in any direction. 

The district between the Yellowstone and Missouri from Fort Union, in lati- 
tude 48^, as far south as 46° 30', is believed to be very broken, and, from the 
nature of the soil, it will offer great difficulties to the construction of a 
permanent roadway. 

The broad valley of the Yellowstone affords peculiar facilities for a railroad, 
and it is, moreover, the most direct route to the important region about the 
Three Forks, with all its agricultural and mineral wealth. 

The only serious obstacle that would be encountered in this entire distance 
is the ridge between the waters of the Gallatin and those of the' Yellowstone, 
and, as this is shown to be only about 1,700 feet in height, it is believed 
it could be crossed without great difficulty, especially as the approaches upon 
either side are shown by profiles of our route to be of easy grade. 

The valley of the Yellowstone can be reached with com{>arative facility near 
its mouth, or near ihe junction of the Powder, but between these points the 
country lying to the east is represented, by all who have passed over it, as 
broken, barren, and impracticable. 

At the eastern base of the Big Horn mountains there is a belt of country 
some 20 miles in width that is peculiarly suitable for a wagon road, and 
which I doubt not will become the great line of travel into the valley of the 
Three Forks.* Being immediately at the base of the mountains, this strip is 
watered by the numerous streams which rise in the hills but soon disappear in 
the open country below, while the upheaval of the mountain crest is so uniform 
in direction that a comparatively straight road can be laid out close to their foot 
without encountering grades that arfe seriously objectionable. I travelled through 
this region with heavily loaded wagons in the fall of 1859 without embarrass- 
ment. 

The valley of the Big Horn, from latitude 43^ 30' to latitude 45^ 10' north, 
is surrounded on all sides by mountain ridges, and presents but few agricultural 
advantages. The geological structure of the mountains, however, would lead us 
to expect valuable mineral deposits in the ridges. This region is totally unfit 
for either rail or wagon roads. 

*NoTE FOR 1867. — The recent developments of this country have opened this route by the 
foot of the Big Horn range, and forts are now established along the entire line. 
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Between the Yellowstone and Missonri the country is mainly broken and 
unattractive. Lieutenant Mullins, in his journey from Fort Benton to Foil 
Union, followed as closely as possible the crest of the divide between the water! 
of these rivers. I quote from his report this language : " The country passed 
over in my route, with the exception of that portion in and near the Judith 
mountains, and lying contiguous to the streams forming the drainage of the 
same, is worthless. Although it is a much nearer route from Fort Union to 
Fort Benton, than that on the other side of the river, I think the latter far 
preferable for military purposes. A railroad could be constructed along my 
route at comparatively slight cost, as there are no great elevations to overcome." 
North of the Missouri the country is open as soon as the stream is left, and but 
little diflSculty will be found in traversing it in almost any direction. The 
usual route for the traders between Fort Benton and Fort Union is on this side 
of the Missouri, and partially in the valley of Milk river. 

My route in 1860 ran near the base of the dividing ridge of the Rocky 
mountains from the vicinity of the South Pass to Henry's lake, a distance^ ii 
about 200 miles, keeping on the eastern slope to the head of Wind river and 
subsequently on the western. The summit of the ridge is lofty throughout, and 
I do not believe it will ever be thought expedient to cross it by rail between the 
points nam^. 

The valley of the Three Forks offers every facility for transit, the open 
country bordering upon the Gallatin, the Madison, and the Jefferson presenting 
an agreeable contrast to the surrounding rugged mountains. Low pass, near 
Henry's lake, through which I entered this valley, is as favorable, as regards 
elevation, as any point can be for crossing the dividing crest of the mountains. 
It is 1,500 feet lower than the South pass, and without any prolonging of the 
route, rails can be laid firom the waters of the Madison to those of Henry's fork 
of the Columbia, through this pass, not using a grade of over 50 feet to the mile. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

Very decided evidences of the existence of gold were discovered both in the 
valley of the Madison and in the Big Horn mountains, and we found some indica- 
tions of its presence also in the Black Hills, between the forks of the Shayenne. 
The very nature of the case, however, forbade that an extensive or thorough 
search for the precious metals should be made by an expedition such as I con- 
ducted through this country. The party was composed in the main of irre- 
sponsible adventurers* who recognized no moral obligation resfting upon them. 
They were all furnished with arms and ammunition, while we were abundantly 
supplied with picks and shovels, and carried with us a partial stock of pro- 
visions. Thus the whole outfit differed in no essential respect from that which 
would be required if the object of the expedition had only been prospecting for 
gold. The powder would serve for blasting and the picks and shovels were 
amply sufficient for the primitive mining of the gold pioneer, while the arms 
would be equally useful for defence and in purveying for the commissariat. 
It is thus evident that if gold had been discovered in any considerable quantity 
the party would have at once disregarded all the authority and entreaties of the 
officers in charge and have been converted into a band of gold miners, leaving 
the former the disagreeable option of joining them in their abandonment of duty, 
or of returning across the plains alone, through innumerable perils. It was for 
these reasons that the search for gold was at all times discouraged, yet still it 
Was often difficult to restrain the disposition to " prospect," and there were mo- 
ments when it was feared that some of the party would defy all restraint. 

The lignite beds found so frequently upon the Powder, Platte, and Yellow- 
stone, are not coal, though often mistaken for it, but are not entirely valueless 
as fuel. The troops formerly stationed near Platte Bridge used some of the best 
variety for that pur»^'^"^ "•''' it was found quite serviceable. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROSPBCTS. 

Probably over three-fourlbs of the country over which the ezploratioas of my 
party extended poesesses a soil that, other conditions being favorable, would 
render a generous return for the labors of the husbandman. The most marked 
and peculiar feature of the entire region is the absence of trees. Apart from the 
mountains it is only upon the immediate banks of the streams that timber is to 
be found, and even under these circumstances it is confined to a narrow belt, 
very rarely extending 200 yards from the water's edge. In small ravines 
near the summits of certain ridges there are occasionally found a few bushes or 
vines, but these are so rare that their presence is always deemed a fact worthy 
of special mention. In the mountain districts considerable timber is found 
which may meet the chief needs of the country, but a very small portion of it 
only would be deemed valuable in a lumber region. Considering the nature of 
the country, however, the timber in the mountains is an inestimable blessing, 
and it will be the source of innumerable benefits. 

The bunch and buffalo grasses of the plains are highly nutritious, and afford 
sustenance to immense herds of buffalo. They are of quick growth, ripen 
rapidly, and by early summer are as perfectly cured as possible. Standing in 
this condition throughout the winter, animals find excellent grazing during the 
entire year without human aid. The quantity of grass yielded on any given 
area of ground is not proportionately large, and thus the extent of territory 
ranged over by animals wintering on the plains far exceeds that which would 
be amply sufficient to furnish them with subsistence in more favorable regions, 
but, nevertheless, it is a great grazing country, and can support in the aggregate 
vast herds of cattle. 

The question, "Why are these vast plains destitute of timber?" is often asked 
and variously answered. The most popular explanation is the annual recurrence 
of immense fires, whence the conclusion is drawn that if those fires could be 
avoided, trees would at once spring up in abundance* 

Those who advocate this theory add as a corollary, that if trees once cover 
the country, rain will become more abundant. Sufficient data have not as yet 
been obtained for a final and full discussion of this subject, and theory is yet to 
be substituted by facts. I nevertheless believe that the well-known hypothesis 
of Professor Gayot — that the ocean is the great source of the supply of moisture 
for all continents, the water absorbed by the atmosphere being precipitated 
in rain by coming in contact with the colder currents of air, and that therefore 
it naturally follows, (all other things being equal,) that the interior of all large 
bodies of land must be comparatively destitute of moisture by reason of remote- 
ness from the source of supply — is sustained in every respect by the meteorology 
of this region. Mountain ranges intercepting the upper currents of air would 
cause the moisture in them to be precipitatea, and hence the mountain sides 
remote from the ocean would be much more abundantly supplied with rain 
than the level tracts in the same vicinity. While travelling from the Missouri 
river westward, over the plains, in 1859j we scarcely saw a drop of rain until we 
reached the Black Hills, where we encountered several hard showers. Between 
the Black Hills and the Big Horn mountains we were again on the plains, and 
without rain. Along the base of the latter range we found frequent showers 
and an abundance of clear, beautiful water. The same remarks apply to our 
explorations in 1860. During a large portion of the early part of the season 
we were in the moimtainous districts, and frequently drenched by heavy showers. 
During the latter half of the season, while remote from the mountains, but little 
raia was encountered. It is a source of extreme regret to me that the import- 
^uuce of this question of the amount of rain-fall in the country was not fully 
impressed upon my mind at the oommencement of the expedition that I might 
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have placed a more competent observer at Fort Pierre, and one who would have 
given proper attention to this subject, as- meterological observations made at that 
post would, if carefully kept, have helped greatly to settle many doubtful points. 
The rains were all noted, it is true, but the amount of the fall was not accurately 
measured. I have examined these notes carefully, and, from the imperfect data 
they embody, estimate the annual fall of rain and melted snow at less than 20 
inches. General Humphreys, in his report on the physics and hydraulics of 
the Mississippi river, gives us the result of one year and eleven months' observa- 
tions at this point, a mean annual fall of rain of 13.8 inches, and in the same 
report the mean annual fall at Fort Laramie is given at 16.6 inches, and at Fort 
Benton 13.1 inches. These data all point to the conclusion that the annual 
fall of rain in this entire region is not piobably more than 15 inches. The 
immediate banks of the water courses would feel this lack of moisture the least. 
Hence it is here we find the only trees that grow upon the plains proper. In 
the heads of ravines we naturally expect springs, and in such localities a few 
bushes are occasionally found. Gopious rains always prevail in mountain ranges, 
and in them trees abound. From all these facts I am forced to conclude that 
the converse of the usually accepted theory is correct, or that the absence of 
forests is due to lack of moisture, instead of the latter being a result of the 
former fact. I suggest that the importance of this matter is such as to justify 
a thorough investigation. Gareful and reliable data of the amount of rain-fall 
will alone determine the productiveness of the vast region between the Missouri 
and the Rocky mountains. 

INDIAN TRIBES. 

The principal Indian tribes inhabiting the explored region are the Dakotas, or 
Sioux, and the Absaroukas, or Crows. The Dakotas are by far the most nume- 
lous and powerful. This tribe is a confederacy of ten bands, speaking the same 
language, but separately organized under their own chiefs. These subdivisions 
are bo decided that it is not uncommon for some of the bands «to be engaged in 
a war in which others do not take part, although they never war upon each 
other. They occupy the country on both sides of the Missouri from the mouth 
of the Yellowstone to Fort Randall, and from Powder river, on the west, to Min- 
nesota river, on the east. Some efforts have been made to introduce Ghristianity 
and civilization among the Dakotas of Minnesota, and their language has been 
reduced to writing and a dictionary thereof published. West of the Missouri 
the missionary has not yet visited them, and they know nothing of civilization 
save as it is presented in rather a doubtful phase by the traders. The bands 
differ materially in their disposition towards the whites. Those to the south or 
near the Platte seem disposed to be peaceable, while those in the north are fierce, 
ill-tempered, and warlike. I am not surprised at the horrible atrocities com- 
mitted by those savages since I visited them, and I am impressed with the con- 
viction that there can be no permanent peace with them until the policy of the 
government shall be radically changed. Some restrictions must be imposed upon 
the sale of arms and ammunition. The agents must not be permitted to deal 
with the Indians entirely through the traders, and to be dependent upon them 
for protection,, guides, transportation, interpreters, &c., &c. Moreover, when 
depredations are committed by the Indians, and it becomes necessary to chas- 
tise them, treaties should not be subsequently negotiated in which their future 
quiet is purchased by large presents, as was the case in the Harney treaty of 
1857, which I consummated at Fort Pierre, as this is simply offering a premium 
for future outrages, and lessens the savage's appreciation of the power and maj- 
esty of the government. In these and many minor respects sweeping reforms 
are vitally necessary in our Indian policy. 

The Absaroukas, or Grows, occupy the country west of Powder river, as far 
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as the valley of the Three Forks of the Missouri, on both sides of the Yellow- 
stone. They have had little or no intercourse with the whites save traders. 
They are divided into three bands — the mountain, lower, and middle — together, 
numbering about 3,000 souls. They have never had trouble with the whites, 
and are disposed to be peaceable. They occupy the best buffalo ground in the 
west, but are jealous of intrusion; and while they expressed a willingness* that I 
should pass through their country, were careful to add that they could not con- 
sent to my remaining. As game becomes scarce the territory they claim as their 
own is constantly encroached upon by surrounding tribes, and this fact leads to 
frequent wars. The Crows, though few in number, are noted warriors, and thus 
far have been able to maintain their independence and defend their territory. 
At the time of my visit, however, they evidently feared thfe effect of this con- 
stant pressure, and expressed a dread of being ultimately overpowered. Though 
they have seen little of civilized life, they have learned all its vices. Nothing 
was safe that they could steal, and their licentiousness was beyond conception. 
The Grows made (I think) just complaint that their annuities were not delivered 
to them in their own country, but were taken, in 1860, up the Platte, where they 
were expected to receive them, being thus compelled to pass through the country of 
the Sioux, their most formidable enemies — an evidence of gross stupidity and 
carelessness, or something worse, on the part of those who were responsible for 
this occurrence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The report, which is herewith submitted, of Professor F. V. Hayden, now of 
the University of Pennsylvania, upon the geology of this country, will be found 
to contain all information upon that branch up to date. Professor Hayden 
accompanied the expedition, and he has made the geology of the northwest his 
special study for years, having visited portions of it, not only in company with 
government explorations, but at his personal expense. His opportunities have 
therefore been greater than those of any other person for treating this important 
subject. 

The meteorological records of the expedition are also submitted, and it is 
believed they will furnish important data for judging of the climatic condition 
of the country. ^ 

The botanical'specimens collected were placed in the hands of Dr. George 
Engleman, of St. Louis, whose report will be found herewith. 

The zoological specimens were forwarded to Professor S. F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the report of this gentleman thereon is likewise 
submitted. 

The fossil plants have been examined by Professor J. S. Newberry, the fossil 
vertebratse by Professor Leidy, the uniosby by Isaac Lea, of Philadelphia, the 
carices by Professor Chester Dewey, of Rochester, New York, and the mosses 
by Professor Sullivan, of Columbus, Ohio. The reports and descriptive cata- 
logues prepared by each of these gentlemen upon their respective topics are 
appended. 

A map of the country passed over by the expedition was prepared in 1861, 
and forwarded to the department in April, 1864. The recent mining develop- 
ments caused so great a demand for this map, that the department decided upon 
its publication. The original having thus passed out of my hands, I, as a part 
of the report, annex hereto a lithographed copy received f^om the bureau. My 
daily journal, and the reports of Lieutenant H. E. Maynadier, Lieutenant John 
MuUins, Mr. J. Hudson Snowden, and Mr. J, D. Hutton, submitted herewith, 
embody all the details of the incidents of the expedition. 

It is but justice that in closing I should express my thanks to every member 

Ex. Doc. 77 2 
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of tlie expedition for the Batisfactory manner in which I was aided by them in 
the performance of the duties committed to my charge. 
Respectfully submitted : 

W. F. RATNOLDS, 
Brevet Colonel U. S. Army^ Major of Engineers, 

Brevet Maj. Gen. A. A. Humphreys, 

Chief of Engineers, U. S, Army, Washington, D, C. 



Journal of Captain W, F, Raynolds, United States army, Corps of Engineers. 

t CHAPTER L 

PRELIMINARY — FROM FORT PIERRE TO FORT SARPY. 

After receiving my instructions I remained in Washington until the 25th of 
April, engaged in organizing my party, procuring instruments, and arranging 
the other preliminaries of the expedition. 

Fisrt. Lieutenant H. E. Majnadier was assigned to duty with me, and, as 
contemplated by my instructions, the party was organized for operation in two 
divisions. \ 

The services of the following persons were procured as assistants, viz : J. D. 
Hntton, as topographer and assistant artist ; J. H. Snowden, as topographer ; 
H. G. Fillebrown, as meteorologist and assistant astronomer ; Antoin Schon- 
bom, as meteorologist and artist ; Dr. F. V. Hayden, as naturalist and surgeon ; 
Dr. M. G. Hines, as surgeon and assistant naturalist ; George Wallace, as time- 
keeper and computer. 

After engaging the services of these gentlemen, and having completed the 
organization of my party, I received verbal orders from Hon. John B. Floyd, 
Secretary of War, to employ and take with me the following persons, (without 
any special duty being assigned to them,) viz : W. D. Stuart, of Virginia; J. 
M. Lee, of Virginia ; P. 0. Warring, of Virginia ; Wainwright Heileman, of 
Virginia ; George H. Trook, of the District of Golumbia ; J. P. A. Vincent, of 
Illinois ; Calvin G. Wilson, of Illinois. 

These gentlemen wer^ subsequently assigned as assistants in the various 
branches, and helped to lighten the labors of the expedition. 

Private business detained me a few days in Ohio, and I arrived at St. Louis 
on May 6. 

After perfecting my preliminary arrangements in St. Louis, I repaired to 
Fort Leavenworth, and St. Joseph, Missouri, to complete the outfit, and joined 
the steamer conveying the party up the river at St. Joseph on June 4. 

The party embarked at St. Louis May 28, upon the steamers Spread Eagle 
and Chippewa, owned by Messrs P. Chouteau, jr., & Co., and employed in their 
Indian traffic on the Upper Missouri. 

Their cargoes consisted of the annual shipment of goods for the American 
Fur Company ; the annuities for the Indians of the Upper Missouri and Black- 
feet agencies ; the articles destined for the Dakota, or Sioux Indians, under the 
treaty negotiated by General Harney, which had been entrusted to me for dis- 
tribution ; all our outfit, including animals, provisions, and camp equipage, and 
also a large amount of supplies designed for Lieutenant Mullan's wagon road 
expedition. 

The boats were thus heavily laden, and were able to travel only during the 
day, and, above Sioux City, they were compelled to halt also each day to pro- 
cure their supply of fuel. 

Above Sioux City we found the Yancton Sioux at their old camping ground 
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nnder their chief, Smn^^^ 7''r 4i^ *^ our arrival they visited the steamers in 
full costame, and receiveJF^^ ^^^^'-oyy, f^^^of coffee and hard bread. This is 
the band that recently sold tKJJ'^'' ^*i ^'fe a^e now concentrated upon a reser- 
vation and commencing to learn 'f P »? ^^sofy3ization. Their agent not being 
with us, we only exchanged friendly ^^ee/ngg^nd after a brief halt resumed 
our progress up the river. ' ^ 

June 13. — ^We reached Fort Randalir^' ^he higfaes^'Y^int occupied by United 
States troops. The post was under comiSL^apd of Cap^n Lovell, 2d infantry, 
and garrisoned by four companies of that regijfepent. 

At this point I was joined by Lieutenant GiU<)b Smith, 2d infantry, with 30 
men who were detailed as my escort. Lieutenai^ Smith was acting as officer 
of the day when we arrived, but having been relieved embarked his command 
upon the steamers during the night, so that we were able to depart early the 
following morning. 

Jwne 18. — We arrived at Fort Pierre about noon. We found the principal 
chiefs embraced in the Harney treaty awaiting our arrival, although but few of 
the warriors were present. This is accounted for by the scarcity of game near 
Fort Pierre and the uncertainty of the time of our arrival, as it would be mani- 
festly impossible for a large body of Indians to subsist long in the vicinity of 
this point. 

The Dakotas are, and have long been, the most formidable Indians in this 
region, and before leaving Washington I had been informed by the Secretary 
of War, and also by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that I might expect 
trouble from them. 

In 1857 their depredations along the Platte had resulted in the despatch of 
General Harney to that frontier with a suitable force, followed by the severe 
chastisement of the marauders. Subsequently General Harney negotiated a 
treaty with them, in which it was stipulated that they should keep the peace 
while the United States agreed to donate a large amount of supplies, clothing, 
arms, &c. The latter had been entrusted to me to deliver under the provisions 
of the treaty. 

The tribe is divided into ten distinct bands, and inhabits the country upon 
each side of the Missouri from the Niobrara to the Yellowstone. One band, 
the Yanctons, as I have before stated, has made a treaty with the government 
and gone upon a reservation. The remaining nine contend that such treaty was 
negotiated without their consent, and deny the right of the Yanctons to sell their 
lands without the permission of all. 

I had been informed that this treaty was the chief cause of the prevalent 
dissatisfaction, and also that they believed the goods to be given them to be 
intended to purchase their lands. It was therefore a matter of primary import- 
ance that I should at once ascertain their disposition and intentions. 

Upon the landing of the steamer I requested that the chiefs would come on 
board, within an hour, for " a talk ;" and all present, to the number of about 50, 
soon appeared, decked in full court dress, with feathers and paint in profusion. 
I was assisted in this council by Colonel Vaughn, former agent for these Indians, 
and at the time agent for the Blackfeet of the Upper Missouri, and by Major 
Schoonover, the successor of Colonel Vaughn in this agency. 

I opened the council by informing them that I was glad to meet them ; that 
they had waited long for the goods promised by General Harney, which would 
have been given them last fall had not the river frozen up ; and that these goods 
were entirely distinct from their regular annuities, which would be delivered by 
their agent, who was present. I impressed upon them the fact that my business 
was simply to carry out the terms of the Harney treaty, and then discharge 
other duties that had been assigned me by the President. I also sought to make 
them clearly realize the distinction between the duties with which 1 was charged 
and those of their agent, and carefiiUy avoided giving them any intimation of my 
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knowledge of their reported disaflfection, or affortjirfltcli ^ any grounds for even 
an idea that under any circumstances the^e>my cji^ass through their country 
would he relinquished. I closed by ^^^/ , "^^ to speak freely. They then 
asked to be allowed until the nes^^ ^° / ^liberate, and promised that they 
would then give me an answer. - j^ 

Upon meeting in council ft foUowine^ morning, I suggested to the chiefs that 
as I had an interpreter JT whom I cwuld confide, it was desirable that they 
should select one in wloin they wojjjKd also be willing to trust. 

Thereupon they seZccled Je»ti JtJefrombois, the interpreter of the trading house. 
All things being then in re&^^ess, Bear Rib, the head chief of the Unkpapa 
band, spoke as follows : 

My Brother : To whom doA this land belong ? I believe it belongs to me. Look at 
me and at this ground. Which do you think is the oldest ? The ground, and on it I was 
born. I have no instruction ; I give my own ideas. The land was bom before us ; I do 
not know how many years ; it is much older than I. ' 

Here we are. We are nine nations, (or bands. ) Here are our principal men gathered 
together. When you tell us anything we wish to say "yes," (that is consent,) to what we 
like, and you will do the same. There are none of the Yanctons here. Where are they ? 
It is said I have a father, (the agent,) and when he tells me anything I say **yes;" and 
when I ask him anything, I want him to say "yes." 

I call you my brother. What you told me yesterday I believe is true, and I slept satisfied 
last night. The Yanctons below us are poor people. I don't know where their land is. I 
pity them. These lower Yanctons I know did own a piece of land, but they sold it long 
ago. I do not know where they got any more. Since I nave been bom I do not know who 
owns two, three, four or more pieces of land. When I get land it is all in one piece, and we 
were bom and still live on it. These Yanctons, we took pity on them. They nave no land. 
We lent them what they had to grow corn on it. We gave them a thousand horses to keep 
that land for us, but I never told them to ^teal it and go and sell it. I call you my brother, 
and I want you to take pity on me, and if any one steals anything from me I want the privi- 
lege ot calling for it. If those men, who did it secretly, had asked me to make a treaty for 
its sale, I should not have consented. 

We who are here all understand each other, but I do not agree that they should steal the 
land and sell it. If the white people want my land, and I should g^ve it to them, where 
should I stay ? I have no place else to go. To-day I talk very good, say good words, and 
why do they not report them to my great father ? What I say to-day I assume will go to 
my great father? 

My brother, what I tell you I tell my father (agent) also. He takes my words and puts 
them into the water, and makes other reports of what words I send to my great father. I 
believe there are poor people below who put other words in the place of those I say. My 
brother, look at me ; you do not find me poor, but when this ground is gone then I will be 
poor indeed. 

My brother, I will speak no bad words. What I say I will tell you as a good friend ; and 
what I tell you I wish you to say ** yes " to in the same way. Wnen my great father sends 
white people to this country I do not strike them, but help them, and act as their friend. I 
know this : if I should go below and have no money, the whites would not let me go. 

Everything our great father sends to tell me I know is for our good, and I always listen 
to him. One thing I am thinking about, and I am going to tell you. General Harney has 
been here and made ten chiefs. What he said I have not forgotten. General Harney told 
us that no whites were going to travel through this country ; but I see wagons landed and 
you wish to go through. For my own part I am willing, as you are sent by the great father. 
I always listen to the whites. I am an Indian, and not bad. What I think is good. I hope 
you will take pity on me, and that the white people below will keep away. 

I hear that a reservation has been kept for the Yanctons below. I will speak again on this 
subject. If you were to ask me for a piece of land I would not give it. I cannot spare it, 
and I like it very much. All this country on each side of this river belongs to me. I know 
that from the Mississippi to this river the country all belongs to us, and that we have trav- 
eled from the Yellowstone to the Platte. All this country, as I have said, is ours, and if 
you, my brother, should ask me for it I would not give it to you, for I like it and I hope you 
will listen to me. 

Two Bears, head chief of the Yanctonais, followed in a long speech in the 
same strain, asking many questions in regard to the Yancton treaty, to which 
I replied as best I could, finding my data in a copy of the treaty in possession 
of Major Schoonover. He closed by earnestly appealing to me not to go through 
their country. 

To this I replied that one of the stipulations of the Harney treaty was that 
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persons travelling by authority should not be molested, and that it was only upon 
condition that they would carry out thaj agreement that I should give them the 
promised goods, thus claiming the privilege of transit as a right and not as a 
favor. I also told them I could only obey my instructions, and that I had no 
orders with reference to talking about the Yancton treaty. Their language I 
would report, but I could do nothing more. 

The " talk *' continued throughout the day, others of the chiefs speaking, and 
all dwelling on the Yancton treaty and their unwillingness that I should pass 
through their country, urging that I should go around by the Yellowstone. 
Finding, however, that I was firm upon this latter point, they then inquired if 
the tribes would be held responsible if some of the young men, whom the chiefs 
could not restrain, should give me trouble. 

I replied that the President would undoubtedly hold the entire nation respon- 
sible if I should be molested, adding that I was fully able to defend myself, if 
necessary, and that I should certainly do so I also declared that even if I was 
entirely alone I was unquestionably entitled to the right of transit through their 
country, and if I was attacked the President would send soldiprs and wipe the 
entire nation from existence. After further conference, without satisfactory 
results, I declared I should talk no longer, and demanded an immediate answer 
to the simple question : Would they take the goods and guarantee my safe pas- 
sage through their territory, as stipulated in the Harney treaty, or should I 
keep the former and force my way through ? The presentation of this alter- 
native was sufficient, and they replied, " you can go." I then demanded that 
they should furnish the expedition a competent guide, and stated my readiness 
to deliver to them their goods. They replied that their people were not present, 
and therefore they would not be able to remove the latter. It was then arranged 
that I should deliver them, with the understanding that they should be stored 
at this point until the chiefs could assemble their people for their removal. All 
questions being thus amicably settled, the council closed with the shaking of 
hands. 

Shortly after the close of this conference I visited the trading-house, where 
the chiefs were lodged in a large apartment specially devoted to their accom- 
modation. I found myself ** behind the scenes " and in the midst of the reve- 
lations usually attending such investigations. 

The Indians were lounging about the room literally au naturel. They had 
discarded their gaudy vestments and barbaric trappings, and with these their 
glory had departed. A filthy cloth about the loins, a worn buffalo robe, or a 
greasy blanket, constituted the only covering to their nakedness. They were 
lying about on the floor in all conceivable postures, their whole air and appear- 
ance indicating ignorance and indolence, while the inevitable pipe was being 
passed from hand to hand. Dirt and degradation were the inseparable accom- 
paniments of this scene, which produced an ineffaceable impression upon my 
mind, banishing all ideas of dignity in the Indian character, and leaving a viv- 
idly realizing sense of the fact that the red men are savages. 

It having been decided that we should leave the river at this point, our equip- 
ment was landed hastily from the steamer, and we pitched our tents upon the 
bank about dark. Sentinels were posted, and thus we quietly passed our first 
night in camp. 

From June 20 to June 28, we remained at Fort Pierre, delivering the goods 
to the Indians, purchasing such articles for our outfit as were needed and obtain- 
able, loading our wagons, and perfecting the other arrangements for our journey. 
I had hoped to obtain horses from the Indians, but they were so perverse that 
nothing could be procured from them, save through the medium of the regular 
traders. Whether this was the unbiased and deliberate action of the Indians, 
or the result of the influence of the traders, I am not prepared to say. It is 
certain, however, that it operated exclusively for the benefit of the traders, 
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from whom we were compelled to make all indispensable purchases » paying such 
prices as they were pleased to demand. 

On the 23d of June we were visited by a party of som^ 40 warriors of the 
Brul^ Sioux, under their sub-chief, the Medicine Cap, or as he is generally 
known, the Frog. This chief seemed to exercise much greater authority over 
his warriors than is usual, and he is one of the finest representatives of the 
Indian race I have met. About 35 years of age, straight as an arroV, over six 
feet in height, possessed of striking features, a keen black eye, and an expres- 
sive face, he is physically one of nature's noblemen. I was near the trading- 
house at the time of his arrival. He ordered his men not to come in but to 
seat themselves on the outside at some distance and wait for him. These 
orders were obeyed as quietly and promptly as if by a body of well-trained 
troops. He then entered the trading-house, accompanied by three of the old 
men of his band, and I followed. After a prolonged conversation I extended 
to him an invitation to visit my camp, which he readily accepted. Accordingly 
early in the afternoon my sentinels reported the approach of a body of Indians 
from the directly of the trading-house. They proved to be the BruMs, but the 
Frog was not in the number. They came to our lines but did not attempt to 
cross, and instead, quietly took seats upon the grass just beyond the limits of 
our encampment. After the lapse of an hour the chief, accompanied by the old 
men of his band and an interpreter, was discovered approaching from the trading- 
house. He walked directly to my tent and apologized for the delay by explain- 
ing that he had been in search of an interpreter, knowing that tHe visit would 
be useless unless he could talk. I expressed my pleasure at seeing him and 
also my admiration at the discipline he maintained in his band. 

He replied that they were good people ; their hearts were good to the whites, 
and he had tried to restrain the Indians and keep peace with the whites. He 
added that he had with him but a small party of men, who had come to trade, 
having left their families and lodges behind them, as they wished to return as 
soon as possible ; they could jiot bring their lodges for the reason that it required 
too many horses to carry the poles. 

At this I remarked that a white man had improved upon their lodges and made 
much money by it, (alluding to the Sibley tent,) and pointed to one that was 
pitched near by. He looked at it, and observing how perfectly smooth it was 
replied, " It must have a great many poles." I answered, " No ; only one." 
With a start of surprise he exclaimed, " Let me go and see it." He examined 
it carefully, but when he saw the single pole standing on an iron tripod for a 
base, with the iron ring and chain at the top, he remarked, sorrowfully, ** Ah ! 
that is iron ; we cannot have it." I asked, " Why, cannot that be made of 
wood ?" After examining it carefully he replied, " I think it can ; I have a man 
in my tribe I think can make one. He can make an excellent axe helve, and 
I think he can make that ; I will have him try." 

The interest and eagerness for improvement exhibited by this Indian was 
wholly in contradiction to the usually received opinion that they are indifferent 
or lack curiosity. I should not be surprised to learn that he had extemporized 
Sibley ients for his band. I also showed him the goods I had left for the 
Brul6s, with which he seemed much pleased, saying they would come with their 
head chief and get them. Before parting I made him a small present from my 
limited stock of Indian goods, with which he was greatly delighted. 

Tuesday, June 28. — All of our arrangements having been perfected, we broke 
Camp early this morning. The multiplicity of little things demanding attention, 
the fact that our animals were unused to work, the inexperience of our drivers, 
and many minor causes, produced innumerable delays, however, so that although 
we were up at 4 a. m., 9 o'clock had arrived before the train was in motion. 
All things considered, our start was a success, and we had far less trouble than 
was anticipated with refractory mules and similar annoyances. 
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My original intention was to ascend the Missouri to the mouth of the Shayenne, 
and thence push up the valley of that streami hut from the representations of 
the traders and Indians I was satisfied that travel hy this route would be arduous 
if not impracticable, and as it was essential that-our animals should become fuUy 
accustomed to work before attempting difficult roads, I determined to follow the 
ordinary course of the traders to the Shayenne. 

We started directly west, followiiig the road to Fort Liaramie. At the distance 
of about a mile from camp we reached the blufifs, at the foot of which were a 
number of Indian graves, the bodies being either enclosed in boxes, many of 
which were not more than four feet in length, although containing the remains 
of adults, or else wrapped in skins or blankets and laid upon scaffolds of poles 
from four to six feet in height. Some of the bodies were rolled in scarlet 
blankets and flags, and other votive offerings of cloth or ornaments decorated 
all the scaffolds. The scene was well calculated to remind us that we had left 
civilization and were now among savages. 

Through a convenient ravine, a long gradual slope of about two miles brought 
us without difficulty to the summit of the bluffs, where we entered upon a wide 
table-land so nearly level that the eye could not detect the course of the drain- 
age. 

Passing some four miles over this high prairie, we reached the descent to 
the valley of Willow creek, a tributary to the Wakpa Shicha, or Bad river, 
or, as called by the traders, the Teton. The declivity was abrupt, and in descend- 
ing it the awkwardness of one of the drivers resulted in the inversion of the 
relative positions of his cart, its contents, and himself. No serious damage 
resulted, however, and we soon reached the bed of Willow creek, and encamped 
after a day's march of eight and a half miles. 

This point is the traders' usual camping ground for the first night after leaving 
Fort Pierre, the rule being a short march for the first day. We found here but 
a scanty supply of poor water, stagnant in pools in the bed of the stream. Fuel 
is also scarce, the timber being limited to a few cottonwoods and willows. The 
grass is tolerably good. The valley of the stream is narrow with high hills on 
each side. We were accompanied to camp by one of the employes of the trading 
post, and the afternoon was occupied in writing final adieu to friends, to be sent 
back to Fort Pierre, and there await the return of the steamers from the mouth 
of the Yellowstone. 

Wednesday, June 29. — We left camp at 6 J o'clock, a. m., crossing Willow 
creek and climbing a long and steep ascent before again reaching the table-land. 
Our day's march was over high and somewhat broken country, the ground being 
parched and dry, and the whole landscape characterized by the sombre tints of 
autumn. The general avidity was occasionally relieved by narrow strips of 
green verdure marking the course of the drainage during the melting of snoif 
or in wet weather. Now should be the commencement of harvest, but no crops 
would ripen here for lack of moistu;re. 

Our route lay along the divide between branches of the Teton river, having 
Willow creek upon the right for the first seven or eight miles. About ten miles 
from camp we crossed the bed of Frozen Man's creek, a small prairie drain now 
dry. Its valley promises tolerable grass but no wood. We encamped after a 
march of 15 miles on Water Holes creek, where, as the name indicates, a small 
supply of water was found standing in pools. The pasturage was passable, but 
our suppers were cooked with fuel brought from our previous encampment on 
Willow creek. During the day we did not see a stick of wood large enough for 
a riding switch. 

- Thursday f June 30. — This morning we lost one of our IndiaCn horses. During 
the night he slipped his halter, and not being accustomed to the herd, wandered 
off and, by his wildness, defied all efforts at recapture. When last seen he was 
travelling towards Fort Laramie at a rate of speed that justified the expectation 
of his early arrival at that post. 
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Since leaving Fort Pierre we have been following the Fort Laramie road, but 
this morning, about two miles from camp, abandoned it, diverging to the north 
and crossing the ridge separating the waters of the Teton from those of the 
Shayenne. The country is high but not broken, offering no special obstructions 
to the passage of wagons. 

We encamped at night near the head of a small tributary of the Shayenne, 
which the guide calls Hermaphrodite creek. Its water was also found in stag- 
nant pools, and was quite warm, although not unpalatable. The distance trav- 
elled to-day was 19f miles. The night was cloudy, a fact which prevented 
astronomical observations. 

Friday, July 1. — We left camp this morning at 5 J o'clock, the character of 
the country traversed being unchanged. To our right the valley of the Shayenne 
could be seen in the distance, the neighboring bluffs presenting a rugged and 
forbidding appearance. 

Six miles from camp we crossed the bed of another stream, Dry Wood creek 
by name, now consisting only of a series of water holes, and resembling in its 
general characteristics those previously described. 

At about 10 miles distance from the starting point of the day, we entered upon 
a high plateau stretching out five or six miles and ending at the bluffs of the 
Shayenne. Here we found our first serious obstructions. The descent was 
very abrupt, and at one point it was found necessary to attach ropes to our 
wagons and carts, and, having them thus steadied, to lower them down by hand. 
A little labor will, however, render the road perfectly practicable. 

Upon reaching the river bottom we crossed the mouth of Plum creek, an 
insignificant stream, in whose passage we experienced more trouble from mud 
than water, and encamped about a mile beyond in a grove of cottonwood trees, 
upon the banks of the Shayenne, which, at this point, is muddy and rapid, resem- 
bling the Missouri upon a diminished scale. It is the first running water we 
have seen since leaving the Missouri, a distance of 63 miles. 

In the country travelled by us thus far, there is not suitable timber sufficient 
to construct a single log cabin 15 feet square, and if half a dozen settlers were 
to locate upon it they would exhaust the entire stock of fuel before the first 
winter had elapsed, with the imminent danger of meeting death by freezing. It 
is practicable, however, for ordinary frontier travel at the proper season, although 
the scarcity of wood and water and the quality of the grass would forbid attempts 
of this nature upon any extended scale. That the country is totally unfit for 
agricultural purposes appears to me unquestionable. 

Saturday, July 2. — I determined to spend the day in the valley of the Shay- 
enne, and explore this stream above and below the point at which we had 
reached it. In order that no time should be lost, however, we struck our tents 
and crossing the river encamped about three miles above our previous position. 

Difficulty was experienced in fording the Shayenne, its bed being little else 
than a quicksand. At the point ultimately selected the water was but two and 
a half feet deep, just touching the body of the carts but doing no harm. By 
rapid driving all the teams crossed in safety excepting one cart, which sunk in 
the sand, thus compelling us to unload it. The chronometers I directed to be 
carried over by hand, thereby nearly losing one, the horse of its bearer, Mr. 
Fillebrown, sinking in the quicksand, but he, having the presence of mind to 
dismount, came over with his burden in safety. 

The valley of the Shayenne is about a mile in width, with a fringe of cotton- 
wood trees bordering the stream. The soil is good, the surface being covered 
with a heavy growth of long grass. The trees are short, gnarled, and very much 
scattered, presenting the general appearance of old orchards, and there is no 
difficulty in passing through in any direction. 

Our camp is in one of those open groves, and the refreshing grass and grateful 
fihade is in striking contrast with our previous encampments. The blndSs bor- 
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dering the river are about 500 feet iu height, being in most places impassable 
for wagons, and are covered with the bunch grass of the prairie. 

Before leaving camp this morning I directed Mr. Hutton to descend the river, 
as far as compatible with a return in the evening, sketching its course and ascer- 
taining its general character. Mr. Snowden also received the same instructions 
as to explorations up stream, and each gentleman was accompanied by an 
attendant. 

Both returned promptly, and Mr. Hutton reported that the valley below 
remained* of the same character as at our crossing, the bluffs, however, becoming 
more broken and impracticable. Mr. Snowden reported ' l^at above the river 
impinged frequently upon the bluffs on either side, so that it would be impossi- 
ble to follow the valley without making frequent crossings. This determined 
me to leave the river and proceed along the bluffs on the north side — a course 
in accordance with the advice of our Indian guide. 

The day has been very sultry, the thermometer standing at 100^ in the shade ; 
the difference between the wet and dry bulbs being 30°. The exposure to wind 
and sun is telling upon the faces and lips of the party, totally unaccustomed 
thereto, but, in other respects, the continued good health of all is remarkable. 

Sunday, July 3. — We remained in camp to-day, believing this to be my duty 
to my Maker, my country, and the party. I have determined that nothing but 
absolute necessity shall induce me to move camp on the Sabbath, recognizing 
as I do that the solemn command for its observance is as binding upon the 
plains as elsewhere. Consequently nothing save the necessary guard duty was 
required of any of the party. 

After dinner I invited all who were willing to attend a short religious service, 
consisting of the reading of a portion of Scripture, and of a short sermon, and 
closing with prayer. I am glad to be able to say the service was well attended. 

Towards night a heavy gale arose, requiring all hands to turn out and fasten 
down their tents. After dark a bright light was observed in the prairie to the 
north of us, which Bridger interpreted as indicating that the Indians are watch- 
ing our movements. 

Monday y July 6. — We had not the time to show our patriotism by remain- 
ing in camp to-day, and therefore concluded to do so by marching. We 
left camp before 6 o'clock, and passing up the valley a short distance, availed 
ourselves of a convenient ravine to climb the hills upon the north side of the 
river. The ascent was long and tedious, but most of the teams reached the 
summit without doubling, and we then started along the divide between the 
Shayenne and Cherry creek, which soon became very narrow, until about six 
miles from camp, the river turned more to the southwest, our route continuing 
along the divide nearly west. 

The day was intensely hot, the thermometer standing at 107° in the shade, 
and our sufferings were extreme. No tree nor shrub afforded shelter frocn the 
beating rays of the sun, while a brisk breeze from the southwest, sweeping over 
the parched and heated soil, struck us like a blast from a furnace. Both men 
and animals were almost overcome by fatigue and great thirst, the only water 
upon the route being one or two small pools that were found to be far too salty 
for use. All who could be spared from the train scattered over the country in 
pursuit of water, and ultimately, after a terrible march of 19 miles, a pool was 
found that could at least be swallowed, although the taste resembled that of a 
weak solution of Epsom salts. Here we determined to encamp, and gladly 
sought shelter beneath the wagons and carts from the blazing sun. 

Before leaving the steamers the party had been presented by Mr. Chouteau 
with a basket of champagne, which had been kept with special reference to the 
celebration of the national birthday. After camping, therefore, it was brought 
forth, and although warmer than is generally desirable, our thirst and exhaus- 
tion rendered it very enjoyable and refreshing. As to myself, the heat and 
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labors of the day broagbt on a bigb feyer, and I laid down wid^ tbe reflection 
tbat this was a Foartb of Jnlj not soon to be forgotten. 

Tuesday, JtUy 5. — ^A change of wind in tbe night broagbt an agreeable 
ebange of temperature, and morning found me well and ready for an early start. 
Two miles from camp we found a pool of fresb water, with which our canteens 
were filled. Two or three miles further other pools were found, all being in the 
beds of small streams which drain into the Shayenne. Our day's march was 
over a gently rolling country, through * which several herds of antelope were 
roaming, being the first game that has been seen. The bills are covered 
with grass, but it is parched and dry, and only in the valleys is there any 
relief from tbe universally brown appearance of the landscape. The soil is good, 
and if irrigation were possible, would yield bountifully ; but, judging from tbe 
present season, tbe want of moisture is beyond remedy. 

Tbe valley of the Shayenne has been visible upon tbe left most of the time 
since we abandoned it, so that it can be traced with considerable accuracy. 
The hills by tbe river are very broken, and we have kept near tbe divide for 
the purpose of finding good travelling. Our Indian guide states that Obeny 
ereek lies but a short distance to the north. Owing to tbe hardships of yester- 
day I did not attempt a long march to day, but halted on a small branch of the 
Shayenne, after travelling 12^ miles. We found water again in boles and the 
gnu?8 tolerably good, but wood as usual is scarce. 

Wednesday f July 6. — ^The stream upon which we were encamped last 
night is called by our Indian guide Painted Wood creek, a title for which the 
only possible excuse is the presence of so little wood of any description. 

We have been travelling for some days upon an old Indian trail, which has 
materially aided us. Soon after leaving camp this morning, however, we dis- 
covered tbat this was carrying ns too far to the north, and we therefore aban- 
doned it, continuing nearly due west and keeping near the upper part of the 
drainage into the Shayenne, the streams all running to the southeast into that 
river. The country continues unchanged — a high rolling prairie, with no dis- 
tinctive characteristic from tbat previously described. 

I despatched Mr. Hutton to locate the forks of the Shayenne, but be returned 
at nig! it without succeeding, reporting that tlie country in the inunediate vicinity 
of the river is very broken, being impassable on horseback in most places, so that 
be had not the time to penetrate as far as would be necessary and return at night, 
as he had been instructed. Another attempt will be made to-morrow. 

Here the river bluffs are visible apparently about ten miles to our left, and 
the country in the distance does not threaten any difficulty in its crossing, but 
it is only by close inspection that its true character can be determined. Cherry 
creek can be seen three or four miles to our right, and our Indian guide states 
that there is running water in it only in the wet season. Its valley is 
level end open, and gontains but little timber. As the soil hero is excellent, I 
question if the scarcity of timber is not due entirely to the absence of moisture. 

Our camp is upon another branch of the Shayenne, and water is still only 
fonnd in holes, while wood also continues very scarce. After getting into camp 
I attempted some computations, but found the weather too hot for mental labor, 
the thermometer standing at 104° in the shade. 

Thursday 9 July 7 4 — An early start was effected this morning witb tbe 
intention of a long day's march. We travelled for three miles up a gentle slope, 
reaching the divide between the Shayenne and Owl Feather creek, tbe tributary 
of Cherry creek, which we have seen on our right for the past two days. Six 
miles from camp we reached the creek itself, and found it in a wide open valley, 
, with its banks lined by trees, presenting a prospect beautiful in itself, and espe- 
cially pleasing from its variety. The water in this stream is also standing in 
pools, but is abundant. The relics of a large encampment prove this to be a 
favorite resort of the Indians, and tbe " signs" also indicate the recent presence 
of buffaloes. 
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Twelve miles from camp, Owl Feather creek bent to the northwest, and we 
left it advancing still westward. By a long and gradual slope, we again 
ascended the divide between it and the Shayenne, the summit being the highest 
point yet reached. From it we had our first view of the Black Hills. Behind 
the entire line of our day's march was visible, and* in the north could be seen 
the far remote buttes about the sources of the Morean. Nothing, however, save 
the Black Hills, towards which we were advancing, was visible that threatened 
to intercept our march, the neighboring country resembling that we had already 
crossed without noteworthy difficulty. 

We descended a short distance from the summit of the ridge, and encamped 
upon another tributary of the Shayenne. I immediately ordered a well to be 
dug in the bed of the stream, and at a depth of three feet found water of the 
temperature of 54^ Fahr., which was an immense improvement upon any we 
have tasted since being deprived of the tee-water of the steamers. Water for 
our animals was found as usual in holes, but wood at this camp was still very 
scarce.- The grass was tolerably fair. 

There has been more gravel noticeable in the soil passed over to-day than 
heretofore, and t)cca8ional outcroppings of an inferior sandstone show decided 
geological changes, indicating that we are approaching the upheaval of the 
Black Hills. 

Mr. Hutton spent the day away £rom the train in locating the forks of the 
Shayenne, his efforts being crowned with success. He reports the country near 
the river as generally impassable, even on horseback, so that a march up 
the river bank would have been impossible. Clouds obscured the sky at night, 
and prevented observations. 

Friday, July 8. — We left camp at 5 a. m., and, about four miles out, crossed 
a branch of thebstream upon which we had been encamped. Water, in holes 
here, enabled us to refresh our animals, and we then pushed on through a fine 
level country, crossing several small drains emptying into the Shayenne. 

The road presented no obstacles whatever for 11 miles, when we reached 
the bed of " Thick-timbered creek," the descent to which was steep, although 
not very difficult. This creek takes its name from a few cottonwoods, elms, 
&c., in its valley, the presence of a little timber being a rarity sufficient to jus- 
tify such a recognition of the fact. After a further march, we encamped on 
Iriquois creek, a tributary of the Shayenne, whose water is very salt, and totally 
unfit for drinking. We found some that was better by digging, but even this 
augmented rather than allayed thirst. Nevertheless, as we had already travelled 
over 16 miles, and the thermometer now stood at 110^ Fahr. in the shade, there 
was no remedy. 

We have now been out 10 travelling days, and are 140 miles from Fort Pierre. % 
The whole country traversed is entirely unfit for the residebce of whites, although 
the soil, aside from its lack of moisture, might be pronounced good. 

A few antelope are the only living things we have m«t in this desolate tract, 
but buffaloes have evidently been here, and may return at more favorable sea- 
sons of the year. Six bulls were seen to-day in the distance, as we drove into 
camp, being our first sight of these famous " lords of the prairie." We are now 
approaching the Black Hills, however, and will soon have them around us in 
abundance. 

The stream upon which we are encamped now has water only in holes, but 
the marks along the valley prove unmistakably that at times it is deep and 
probably impassable. The banks are abrupt, but a crossing was found without 
difficulty. To-morrow we hope to reach the north fork of the Shayenne, and 
once more see running water. 

As yet we have met no Indians, nor any indications of their presence here 
for months, although the fires burning around us nightly show that they are 
watching our ijiovements. Our Indian guide, who was furnished at Fort Pierre 
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)y the chiefs in council, has been very eflScient, perpetually watching for good 
roads, and, since he has learned the requirements of our wagons, rarely mis- 
taking. I have furnished him a mule, and he now seems extremely happy and 
talks of accompanying us through the entire trip. His felicity is probably 
explained by the fact that he has been abundantly fed ; a full stomach consti* 
tuting the Indian idea of the acme of all human happiness. 

Dark clouds at night prevented astronomical observations, and seem to pro- 
mise rain, a most acceptable boon, if it shall cool the heated air. 

Saturday, July 9. — We left camp at 5 a. m., and after about four miles 
march came upon a small pool of water which had been fresh, but now gave 
irrefutable evidence that at least one buflFalo was in this region, the color and 
flavor of the bam being unmistakable. This fact, however, did not prevent its 
being used freely, nor the taking away of a supply in our canteens — anything 
that will not create thirst being acceptsfble. 

The country is here very level, considering our proximity to the Shayenne, 
and an occasional turn to avoid a hill or gully was all that ^as required till we 
approached the river, when the abruptness of the descent necessitated consider- 
able S(^arch to find a suitable road for our wagons. We were successful, how- 
ever, and by noon crossed the stream, and pitched our tents in a grove of young 
cottonwoods on its banks. 

The river here is a clear, beautiful stream, about 30 yards in width and two 
feet deep, flowing over a stony or gravel bottom. The banks are steep and of 
loose sand, rendering care necessary in the selection of the points at which we 
entered and emerged from the stream in our fording, but this was the only diffi- 
culty encountered. 

Our camp is on a gentle slope on the southwest side of the river, above the 
mouth of Bear Butte creek, with a row of cottonwoods betw^n us and the 
water, and the spot is far more inviting than any we have found since com- 
mencing our life under canvas. Timber here is still scarce, and all that is 
visible could be easily transplanted into a plot of a quarter of an acre. Very 
little can be found that is fit for fuel, and none that could be used for building 
purposes. The scarcity of timber is, in fact, one of the most salient features of 
the country. From the Missouri to this point, a distance of 155 miles, we have 
scarcely seen trees enough, on the average, to furnish shade for a single person 
in each square mile traversed — certainly not, if we except those in the valley of 
the Shayenne. 

The thermometer for the past week has ranged from 100^ to 110^ Fahr., 
and yet our marches have averaged 15 miles per day. This evening we 
have had quite a storm, accompanied with rain, which it is to be hoped will cool 
the air. 

Sunday, July 10.— We remained in camp to-day, in accordance with my 
previously expressed determination. The rain last night failed to cool the air, 
as the thermometer thi* afternoon stands at 1 00^. This evening a storm seems 
to be impending in the northwest. 

Monday, July 11. — We left camp at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes a. m., and trav- 
elled westward near the divide between Bear Butte creek and Cottonwood creek, 
the river bearing off to the north. Our route laid over a fine level country, cross- 
ing no streams, the drainage tending towards Bear Butte creek, and the ridge upon 
the right being somewhat broken. 

The day was very fine, the thermometer not rising above 80° Fahr., and 
the men and animals being in excellent condition, after the rest of yesterday, 
we made rapid progress. After travelling 13 miles I ordered the train to incline 
to the left for water, which we found in the north fork of Bear Butte creek, 
where we encamped, after having marched 16.8 miles. We had scarcely pitched 
our tents before we were visited by a heavy rain, coming from the west out of 
the Black Hills. 
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After dinner, as the storm seemed to be over, a large party started for the 
summit of Bear butte, which was not a mile from our camp. Before reaching 
it, however, they were drenched by another shower. This hill is very steep 
and the ascent difficult, a large part of the path laying over rock debris, which, 
on the steep slope, furnished only a very treacherous footing. The butte is 
composed of trap, and its upper portions are mainly destitute of vegetation. 
On the summit are a few stunted pines. Its height is about 4,500 feet above 
the^ level of the sea, or 1,600 above our camp, and the top was reached by 
the party in an hour. This peak is detached from the main group of the Black 
Hills, and, being at some distance from them, forms a prominent landmark, as is 
evident from the fact that it has been plainly discernible by us since the 7 th. 

Kain fell most of the afternoon, but before sundown the sky was illuminated 
in the west, and a beautiful rainbow spanned the butte in front of our camp. 
The mountain was nearly in the centre of the arch, clothed in delicate purple 
tints, the contrast with the dark clouds in the back-ground forming a scene of 
singular and great beauty. 

Since dark the rain has been falling steadily, and the prospect now seems 
gloomy for a marcli to-morrow. Some of our recruits are just experiencing the 
first discomforts of camp life. 

Tuesday^ July 12. — The morning was dark and cloudy, but we left camp 
before 6 o'clock, a. m., travelling over a comparatively level road, and our course 
bearing a little north of west. Eight and a half miles from camp we reached 
Cottonwood creek, in the valley of which we found a few stunted oaks, the first 
thus far seen. There is a small bottom at the point we crossed the creek, but 
hills narrow upon the stream just above. All the grass upon the creek had 
been recently burned, and to the south among the hills tne smoke was still 
rising. This creek is about three feet wide, and flows over a gravel bed. 

Ascending the hills to the west by a long but easy slope, we travelled over 
a flat divide for two miles, and descended by another gentle declivity to the east 
fork of Crooked, or Boman-nosed creek, passing which we continued on to the 
west fork of the same stream. Having crossed the burnt district we found grass 
again upon the west bank, and encamped here, having travelled 15^ miles. We 
have been all day skirting the Black Hills, lying upon our left and rising in a 
succession of dark ridges, while on our right is an extended prairie view, varied 
by several marked isolated hills. We are now encamped on a little mountain 
brook, with an abundant supply of fresh water, wood, and excellent grass. The 
soil in these valleys is good, and the country much more habitable than the 
plains. 

Wednesday 9 July 13. — We left camp at 5 J o'clock, passing down the valley 
of the stream upon which we had encamped for a mile and a half, and then, 
crossing a ridge of low hills, we entered, at the distance of four and a half miles, 
a small ravine and creek that gave us considerable trouble, as we were compelled 
to cut down the steep banks, which were 15 feet in height on each side, and 
could not spare the time requisite to make a good road. 

Leaving this stream our route bore off to the left, crossing through a gap a 
spur of the mountain, eight miles from our morning camp. The road in this 
gap was rocky and uneven, making hard work for the animals. Two miles 
further on, after an easy march, we came to a fine running stream, 15 or 20 feet 
wide and a foot deep, crossing our route at right angles. Our Indian guide 
called it Mi-ni Lu-sa, or Running Water. Half a mile beyond we came upon 
a small brook flowing through a muddy bottom, the Indian name being Kle- 
kle-wak-pa-la, or Miry creek. It was not more than 10 feet wide, but as the 
first of the party entered it I discovered that their animals sank far into the 
mud. I therefore drove off in quest of a better ford, the Indian guide seating 
himself- quietly upon the bank as I did so. 

After a prolonged but unsuccessfol search I retamed, when the interpreter 
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Bald, ** the guide declares that you may look, but you can find no better crossing 
than this." A thorough investigation convinced me that this was true, and we 
soon reached the opposite bank without especial trouble. This is but one of 
many instances in which our guide has manifested a perfect and minute knowl- 
edge of the country, that has been invaluable to the expedition. 

After a march of about two miles further we encamped on a stream, which, 
from ifb color, was unanimously called Red Earth creek, the banks opposite and 
above being a bright red, and the earth tinging the water. Our Indian calls it 
Wo-ke-o-ke-lo-ka-wak-pa, or the river that heads in a basin or springs. It is 
30 or 40 feet wide, and four or five feet deep. At the suggestion of the guide, 
some of the party commenced angling and caught a few fish of the mullet species, 
and also one or two catfish weighing from one to three pounds each. 

The grass at this camp is good, and wood and water abundant. Our road 
to day was the first that could be called bad, yet the picks and shovels were 
brought into requisition but twicer and the march of 13 miles was accomplished 
in seven hours. With the exception of the scarcity of good water and of tim- 
ber east of the Shayenne, there are no obstacles in this country to the passage 
of troops. A very few trains, however, would consume the entire stock of fuel 
to be found at many of our camping places. 

Thursday, July 14 — We left camp at 5 J a. m., but before going three miles 
were compelled to cross two streams, which occasioned some trouble. One was 
a dashing mountain torrent, eight feet wide and as many inches in depth ; its 
source being a spring which formed a pool of the area of a quarter of an acre, 
a mile to our left in the prairie. This pool gave the name to a neighboring butte, 
called by Lieutenant Warren Crow peak, but by our Indian Basin butte. 

A mile or two further we crossed Red Earth creek, (Wo-ke-o-ke-lo-ka,) after 
considerable detention, resulting from the fact that we were compelled to cut 
down the banks on each side to make a passable road for our wagons. So great 
were these delays that, upon reaching the opposite bank, we found that we had 
averaged only a mile in an hour since leaving camp. Still, notwithstanding 
these hindrances to our small party, the obstructions would cease to be formidable 
before the the pioneer force of a large body, and would cause little or no delay. 

After passing Red Earth creek our route inclined to the right, towards the 
ridge we had crossed, and we then continued in a northerly direction towards 
the north fork of the Shayenne. After advancing nine miles from our previous 
camp our line of march had inclined so much to the right that we were travel- 
ling considerably east of north. 

Here we crossed a small stream running to the eastward, on the left of which 
was a high, rocky ridge, to whose summit I rode. It proved to be the last out- 
lier of the Black Hills. To the north stretched out a broken prairie as far as 
the eye could pierce, while in the south lay the Black Hills, and in the distance 
the peak of Bear butte bounded the landscape. The ridge upon which I stood 
was formed of an inferior soft sandstone, and it continued to about a mile below 
the point at which we had crossed the stream. 

Our Indian having declared that after leaving this point we should find no 
more water until we reached the north fork of the Shayenne, I determined to 
encamp near the end of the bluff. 

As we were pitching our tents, however, it was discovered that neither was 
there any water here, the stream having suddenly disappeared in the sand. I 
determined to risk digging rather than turn back, and was fortunately suc- 
cessful. This incident affords an excellent illustration of the nature of streams 
in this region; and it is not safe to follow down their beds in pursuit of water, 
the supply being generally greatest in the vicinity of their sources. 

Wood is abundant at this camp, the valley containing a large grove of ash, 
elms, and oaks. The grass is also excellent. The country travelled to-day has 
been broken, the rocky formation jutting out in denuded peaks upon all sides ^ 
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The valleys contain good soil, which would amply repay cultivation. Upon 
the sides of the bluffs a Few scattered pines flourish ; and in the valleys thQ 
timber consists of ash, elm, and oak, the trees, however, being universally too 
small for building purposes. 

Friday, July 15. — We left camp at 5 a. m., our course bearing about north- 
northwest. At the outset the country before us appeared to be a slightly undu- 
lating prairie; but after advancing six or eight miles, and upon approaching the 
river, we found it to be crossed by a number of rather formidable ravines, com- 
mencing in several adjacent low pine hills, and filled with scrub oak, cherry^ 
plum, and other underbrush. They were all crossed, however, without serious 
delay, and in a few miles further we ascended a ridge upon our right and looked 
down upon the north fork of the Shayenne. 

The descent to the river was 150 feet in heigjit, but not difScult. The valley 
is a mile in width, rocky and covered with cactus. We crossed the stream and 
encamped on the left bank amid rather poor pasturage, wood, however, being 
abundant. The river is muddy from recent rains, and contains about two-thirds 
of the volume of water which we found in its banks at the mouth of Bear Butte 
creek. I was anxious to follow up the valley from this point, but the Indian 
guide pronounces it impossible, and declares the only feasible route to lay along 
the ridge on the left bank. His knowledge of the country has been proven to 
be so accurate, and is so serviceable, that I shall not reject his advice. 

I had to-day the flrst opportunity of testing my Maynard rifle, hitting a deer 
at a distance of over 300 yards. The weapon is a capital one, when in order, 
but it has been found difficult on the plainiB to give it the required attention. 

Saturday, July 16. — We started at 5 a. m., and leaving the river ascended 
the ridge to the northeast of the camp. It was quite steep towards the summit, 
the slope of clay and rock being covered with stunted oaks and pines. This 
ridge is 400 feet above the stream, and our route lay along its crest to the north- 
west. We adhered so closely to the divide that during the entire day's march 
the land sloped from us upon both sides; but floally we turned to the left, 
descending again to the river (which was distant from our course about one and 
a half mile) for the purpose of encamping. We shaU, of course, be compelled 
to-morrow to retrace our steps, as the river bottom is impracticable for teams. 

We passed to-day over the most barren and desolate region yet seen, and a 
few scattered tufts of grass, with large quantities of artemesia, constituted the 
only vegetation. About Ave miles from our last night's encampment, shale slate 
was found cropping out near the top of the ridge, and in close vicinity were seen 
large quantities of iron pyrites, imparting to the whole surface of the hill a 
blackened and burnt appearance. Some of our Frenchmen called it **terre 
hrule" a net inappropriate name. 

A few stunted pines were visible on the neighboring ridges, and " signs " of 
buffalo are abundant; but the latter seem to have gone to more favored regions, 
as the short and thin grass on these hills would furnish only miserable pastur- 
age. Even upon the river bank it is quite poor, and the general desolation of 
the scene is extreme. Civilized life could And no home in this region, and if the 
savage desires its continued possession, I can see no present reason for its dis- 
puting. 

We have not yet met any Indians, nor any indications of their recent pres- 
ence. The site of our camp is, however, marked by the remains of an immense 
Indian lodge, the frame of which consists of large poles, over thirty feet in 
length. Close by is also a high post, around which a perfect circle of buffalo 
skulls has been arranged. 

Sunday, July 17, — We passed the day in camp, holding the usual religious 
services. 

Monday, July 18. — Starting about 5 o'clock in the morning we retraced our 
steps to the top of the ridge traveled on Saturday. The ascent was long and 
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Bteep, the summit being 350 feet above the camp. We followed the ridge for 
five or six miles, it gradually becoming narrow and crooked, and constantly 
increasing in height until ultimately we found ourselves upon a bluff from which 
we enjoyed a commanding view of the adjacent country. 

Before us lay the valley of two rivers : that of the Chan-cho-ka-wah-pa, or 
Thick-wooded river, more commonly known as the Little Missouri, whose course 
could be traced far off to the northeast, where it was finally lost to sight behind 
the whitish bluffs that filled the northern horizon — on its way it waa joined by 
two considerable branches rising to the north ; in another direction stretched the 
valley of the north fork of the Shayenne, which, at a point two miles from our 
previous camp, has suddenly deflected to the southwest, and was flowing from 
that direction. 

Between the rivers lay a broad plain, so apparently level that only the test 
of the barometer revealed a slight slope upwards towards the Little Missoari. 
The centre of this tract, which was about ten miles in diameter, was marked by 
a small pool without visible outlet. Far in the distance, up the valley of the 
Sahyenne, the eye also noted the singular peak of Bear Lodge, rising like an 
enormous tower, and, from its resemblance to an Indian lodge, suggesting the 
origin of its title. Both the Shayenne and Little Missouri are sizable streams 
at this point. Notwithstanding their present proximity, however, the Little 
Missouri empties into the Missouri in latitfide 47*^ 15', and the Shayenne in lati- 
tude 440 40', the river distance between their mouths being over 600 miles. 

Descending from the bluff and crossing the plain, which was found to be cov- 
ered with cactus, we reached the Little Missouri after a six-miles' march, and fol- 
lowed it up one or two miles until it became necessary to cross its bed. when, 
as that would plainly require much labor, we pitched oui* tents upon the right 
bank, having travelled 15 miles. Wood and water is sufficient for camping pur- 
poses, but grass is scarce at this point. 

In the evening we were the victims of an alarm. A cry was raised, followed 
by a rush of the animals about 10 o'clock p. m., but the alertness of my men 
prevented a stampede, and it was found on investigation that the caving in of a 
portion of the river bank had originated the disturbance. No damage resulted 
and quiet was soon restored. 

Tuesday t July 19. — The point for crossing having been selected last night, 
work was commenced at 4 o'clock this morning with pick and shovel. It 
required two hours of hard labor to level the banks sufficiently for our vehicles, 
and it was not until half-past 6 that the train was in motion. 

After passing the stream, we continued up the valley on its left bank, over a 
level plain, clumps of sage constituting the only vegetation on its naked surface. 
The whole plain was cut up by gullies from one to three feet in depth, hidden 
by the sage until they were reached, rendering travel very difficult. We were 
compelled to send several of the party in advance to reconnoiter, and, while our 
progress was slow, the wear and tear upon both animals and men was excessive, 
and neither can long withstand such severe trials. But little work with pick and 
shovel was required, however, passable crossings having been found for all save 
one of the ravines. 

About 1 o'clock we were glad to encamp after a march of 13 miles. Our 
camp is again on the Little Missouri, the grass in the bottom affording tolerable 
pasturage for our animals. 

A party of five started early this morning for Bear Lodge, but they returned 
late in the afternoon, without any positive conviction that they had even seen it. 
They secured, however, the entire benefit of two or three heavy showers that 
we had observed passing to our left, but which did not visit us. They represent 
the country between our route and the Shayenne as rugged in the extreme, so 
that it is evident that we have passed as near that river as is possible, unless a 
road can be found in its valley — a contingency they were not able to settle, and 
I do not de^- **~**^«. 
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Oar ci»mp adjoins a deep gully that requires digging down before it can be 
crossed, and our wearied men are now engaged upon this work. Dark clouds 
at night prevented observations. 

Wednesday, July 20. — The valley up which we travelled yesterday is 
bounded on our right by hills covered with stunted pines, and this morning we 
turned to the west and pushed across thi^ ridge, which separates two of the 
branches of the Little Missouri. The streams are not more than six miles apart, 
and the hill between, although rising to the height of only 250 feet above our 
camp, severely tasked our mules in the ascent. 

The valley into which we subsequently entered was even more desolate and 
barren than that left, and no grass could be found, except in the* immediate 
neighborhood of the stream, and even there it is scarce. We are now in the buf- 
falo region, and small herds are to be seen in all directions. Their presence 
may explain some of the prevalent barrenness, as they consume all the grass in 
their paths. 

We continued up the valley of the second fork of the Little Missouri for over 
six miles, and, finding a point in which the grass looked more promising than 
elsewhere, encamped after a march of 13 miles. Lieutenant Maynadier and our 
hunter started off this afternoon in quest of buffalo, and after a long and hard 
ride reached camp three hours after the train, bringing a supply of meat. Bridger 
and some of the soldiers also went out after encamping, and returned having 
kiWedi three cows each. We are therefore abundantly supplied with choice bits 
of this celebrated game, and roast ribs and hump are the order of the day in 
camp. 

Mr. Hutton and our Sioux interpreter. Zephyr Rencontre, made a second 
attempt to-day to reach Bear Lodge. They returned to camp about 3 p. m. 
and report having found it, and that it is, as I had supposed, an isolated rock 
upon the bank of the river, striking only from the fact that it rises in a valley, 
and from our point of vision, on the morning of the 18th, it was not brought in 
contrast with the surrounding heights ; but by no means forming a prominent 
landmark when viewed from the north. 

We have been in sight all day of tw<^ very high peaks which must be those 
called the Little Missouri buttes by Lieutenant Warren, although he speaks of 
having seen three from his point of view on Inyan Elara peak. They are by 
far the loftiest points in sight, if indeed they do not surpass the peaks of the 
Black Hills. 

About an hour after the train was in motion, our Indian guide was missing 
and has not been since seen. When last noticed he was looking for a point at 
which to cross a gully, and having found one uttered his usual cry of "wash-te,** 
(good,) and then sought shelter from a slight shower under a neighboring pine. 
He remained there Until all the train had passed, and then quietly slipped 
away. Mc. Hutton reports having seen signal fires near Bear Lodge, and the 
probability is that he has gone to join his tribe. I cannot believe that he 
meditates mischief, but think he is afraid to remain with us longer, as we are 
now nearly out of the Sioux country, and will soon be among the Grows* He 
has spoken repeatedly along the route of accompanying us through the entire 
trip, but his courage has probably failed with the prospect of meeting the hered-? 
itary enemies of his tribe. 

His services have been of the greatest value ;^ his minute knowledge of the 
country having excellently qualified him for his important duties, while his 
invariable good humor and honest face had made him a universal favorite with 
all the party, and had given foundation for the hope that he was an exception 
to the usual rule as to Indian honesty. He has, however, testified to his thorough 
training as a savage, by taking with him the mule, saddle and bridl«, that I 
had furnished him. The important nature of the assistance he has rendered 
us will far more than compensate for the valuQ of, the stolen property ; but hia^ 

Ex. Doc. 77 3 
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method of collecting his pay was peculiarly Indian, and hardly to be justified 
by civilized law or the code of natural honesty. 

Although it is certain that the Indians are watching our movements, and, 
donbtlesB, our guide has joined them, I cannot yet believe that they intend 
hostilities ; but, for reasons of prudence, and to guard against possibilities, I 
have ordered the guard to be doubled. 

Thursday, July 21. — The night passed quietly and we did not start until 
about 6 o'clock. Our route lay up the fork of the Little Missouri, some little 
.distance from the stream, that we might avoid the numberless gullies and the 
inevitable sage, whose perpetual recurrence rendered our line of march very 
devious. 

We crossed several tributaries of the Little Missouri, now dry, one being 
distinguished by a little timber upon its banks. Barren sage and cactus plains 
and naked hills describe the country through which we have passed to-day, the 
latter having been apparently once covered with grass, since eaten off by the 
buffaloes, which have been to-day seen in large numbers upon all sides. Some 
of these animals came very boldly up to the train, and, in one or two instances, 
with very ludicrous results. 

Three large bulls charged down upon us at one point in the march, to the 
great alarm of one of the escort, who dropped his gun, and, raising his hands, 
exclaimed, in all the accents of mortal terror, ''Elephants ! elephants ! my God ! 
I did not know that there were elephants in this country ! " On another occa- 
sion, as a band was passing close by the train, one of the teams started in full 
pursuit, and was with great difficulty checked. It was probably the first 
buffalo chase on record with a six- mule team. 

As we approached the head of the stream we commenced looking for water 
and a camp, and a spring was ultimately found that flowed after cleaning out, 
and by digging we obtained the luxury of pure and cool water of the tempera- 
ture of 50^. Another attempt at digging at a distance of 30 feet brought 
water, however, from a different strata, the temperature being 10® higher, or 60°. 

We are now within a mile or two of the drainage of Powder river, and as 
soon as we shall have passed the crest before us will be out of the Sioux or 
Dakota country. The fires still continue in the distance ; but no Indians have 
made their appearance, and their promise to permit us to pass through unmo- 
lested has been nnbroken. Except for purposes of communication with our 
Indian guide the interpreter has been useless. My American guide, Bridger, 
is now on familiar ground and appears to be entirely at home in this country. 
I therefore anticipate no difficulty in dispensing with the services of our fugitive 
Indian. 

The grass at this camp is tolerable, indeed would be abundant if it were not 
for buffalo visits. Of wood there is also no lack. 

Friday, July 22. — Our route this morning was nearly west and directly up 
the valley in which we were encamped. Numerous ravines entered it upon 
both sides, all being more or less wooded. Taking advantage of a convenient 
spur, we ascended to the summit of the ridge by a long and gradual slope of 
about two and a half miles from camp, and from the point thus reached looked 
down upon the valley of Powder river. 

The view unfolded before us was grand, though uninviting from the appear- 
ance of desolation and the hardships threatened in our future marches. Kug- 
ged, chalk-like hills stretched off to the distant horizon, barren and forbidding, 
the surface of the interlying valleys being variegated with clumps of trees, 
denoting the occasional presence of water-courses, hardly worthy to be dignified 
with the name of streams. The gorges of the ridge upon which we stood , 
however, nvere filled with pines, many over two feet in diameter, that would 
excellently answer for building purposes and the other uses of lumber. The 
ridge at the point of our crossing is 4,288 feet above the sea level, while the 
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elevation on each side is considerably higher. This seems to be a continuation 
of the Black Hills and of the great outlier of the Rocky mountains, which 
further south forms the eastern boundary of " the parks." No evidence of 
upheaval can be observed however, nor are there any reasons for calling this 
elevation a mountain, yet it forms one of the great topographical features of the 
country, and upon many of the old maps it appears as the Black mountains. 

Our route, after running along this spur for a mile or two, turned down an 
abrupt winding hill to a lower spur, between two of the small branches of Little 
Powder river. We followed this crest over an exceedingly badVoad, which, in 
many places, was not of sufficient width to permit the passage of a single 
wagon for about six miles, when we were compelled to abandon it and descend 
to the valley on our left. There we expected to find water, but the bed of the 
stream was perfectly dry, and an attempt to supply the deficiency by digging 
also failed. We were commencing to contemplate the pleasant prospect of 
passing the night thirsty, when word was brought that some of the party had 
found water upon the north side of the ridge. There being no certainty of its 
presence ahead, and the guide confessing his Ignorance as to where any could 
be found, I concluded to retrace our steps something over a mile across the 
ridge to a point at which it was known to exist. 

The spur, along the summit of which we had been travelling and which we 
now crossed, is as perfect a specimen of •' bad lands" as can be found in the 
country. It is almost wholly devoid of vegetation. Its sides have been washed 
into deep and impassable ravines by fierce rains, and with the numerous spurs 
of similar characteristics that radiate from it upon all sides it presents a phase 
of desolation peculiar to this region. 

The entire district is totally unfit for the home of the white man, and indeed 
it seems to have been deserted by the Indians. Animal life has not entirely 
forsaken it, however ; for, among the scattered pines in the heads of the ravines, 
several grizzly bears have been started by the party, and scattered bands of 
bufiTalo have been seen roaming among the barren hills in the distance, as if in 
search of food. 

We encamped about 3 p. m., having marched 15 miles. The water is salt, 
and so impregnated with buffalo urine as to be scarcely usable. Grass is very 
scarce, but there is a fair supply of fuel. 

Saturday, July 23. — Our route to-day was directly down the branches of 
Little Powder river upon which we had been encamped. Our guide Bridger 
favored following the bank of the stream, but it was ascertained to be impracti- 
cable, as we found ourselves to be in a perfect labyrinth of gullies, whose cross- 
ing would necessitate an immense amount of labor with^ the pick and shovel, 
attended, of course, with serious delay. 

We, therefore, again ascended the ridge, although this was a divergence of 
two miles from our direct path, and, with many short turns and much difficult 
clinabing, ultimately reached its summit, where a passable road was found, bear- 
ing generally in the right direction. We followed this till, coming to a valley 
that was apparently practicable, we descended it, only to find it wholly impass- 
able. We then crossed the ridge, between the valley of our camp fork and the 
Little Powder, and with great trouble descended into the valley of the latter, 
where a ride of half a mile across the bottom brought us to the stream itself. 
It is now small and insignificant, being not over five feet wide and two or three 
inches in depth ; but its bed, 100 yards in width, with banks 15 or 20 feet in 
height, shows that, at times, it is a large river, while the driftwood above its 
banks proves its occasional great depth. 

The valley is from half a mile to two miles in width, and a fringe of cotton- 
wood trees gives it an appearance more inviting than a closer examination justi- 
fies. 

We encamped upon its west side, in a grove of cottonwoods. The grass is 
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very Bcarc^, the buffaloes having recently consumed very thoroughly such little 
as there naturally would be, and we are compelled to give our animals a wide 
stretch of grazing to satisfy their wants. The arduous work of the week has 
told upon them and they plainly show the need of rest and nourishing food. 
Indeed we all shall rejoice at the welcome quiet of the sabbath. 

Sunday, July 24. — The day was spent in camp with the customary religious 
services, which, I am glad to be able to say, were better attended than pre- 
viously. 

Monday, July 25, — On leaving camp this morning we travelled almost due 
north down the valley of the Little Powder, which we found to be a mile or 
more in width, the stream keeping in a remarkably crooked channel, necessitat- 
ing its crossing five times in the first five miles and 10 in the day's march. 

A fine growth of cottonwood is found on its banks, but the greater portion 
of the valley is a mere sage plain, with little or no grass. The river is now 
very low, and in many places the water is only standing in pools. The bluffs 
bounding the valley are barren and present a chalk-like appearance, and it is 
only upon their summits that grass could at auy time grow, and even this has 
been now consumed by the buffaloes, which have been far more numerously 
visible to-day than heretofore. 

At a few low points we found a coarse grass that the buffaloes had rejected, 
but our mules ate it with avidity. The supply was not sufficient, however, and 
the deficiency was met, both last night and to-night, by hewing down cotton- 
wood trees and allowing the animals to feed upon the bark. This they did 
with apparent relish, and the branches were peeled as thoroughly as it could 
have been done by hand. This is an expedient that is frequently resorted to by the 
Indians when the grass fails or is covered by snow ; and Bridger asserts that, in 
cases of necessity, animals can be subsisted upon this bark through an entire 
winter. 

Tuesday, July 26. — I this morning gave directions for the command to con- 
tinue its march down the stream, while I, with two companions, ascended the 
high grounds upon the left of the route, to obtain a more extended view of the 
surrounding country, and if possible see the valley of the main Powder river. 
The hills were rugged and bare, rising to the height of about 500 feet above the 
level of the stream. From their summit the Powder was in plain sight, at a dis- 
tance not exceeding four miles. 

The landscape before us was wide in extent, but characterized by forbidding 
' desolation. The valleys of the Powder and its branch were marked by narrow 
and sinuous belts of green, but these, with here and there a solitary pine of stunted 
growth, con stituted all the verdure that relieved the monotony of barrenness. 
Naked bro J^n hills rcse upon all sides, broken into irregular peaks, and with their 
sides torn in to deep and impassable gullies by the mountain torrents — a petrified 
representation of an angry sea in all the fury of a storm. 

At scattered points herds of buffalo were feeding upon the scanty brown 
grass that had struggled into existence upon the more gentle slopes of the hills, 
and on one of the neighboring peaks a magnificent bull had stationed himself 
as if on the outlook, his motionless form standing out in clear and bold relief 
against the distant sky. If he was searching for more promising pasture grounds in 
the vicinity, his instinct or his vision must have been indeed keen to have reached 
satisfactory results. The scarcity of grass is indeed becoming serious, and it 
is only in rare spots that we can find sufficient pasturage to herd our mules. 
The soil is also poor, and I doubt if a single section of land in sight would 
produce sufficient to furnish an ordinary family with a respectable, meal. 

The descent from the hill was difficult even upon horseback, and I only 
reached the train after it had stopped on the main river and had commenced 
preparations to dig down the banks for a crossing. As this would consume 
considerable time, and the grass was better upon this than the opposite side, I 
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ordered a halt for the night We were enabled to obtain a meridian altitude of 
the sun, which gave us for our latitude 45° 27' 51". Dark clouds and a threat- 
ening storm prevented observations at night. 

During the afternoon several frightened buffaloes charged through camp and 
were shot by the party. The river at this point is about 80 yards wide, and 
about two feet deep. The bed is a quicksand, making it necessary to be very 
cautious in crossing, and both above and below our camp the stream is divided 
by islands and bars into several channels. 

Wtdiiesday^ July 27. — The river banks having been sufficiently cut down to 
enable our teams to reach the water, we were ready to resume our forward move- 
ment at 54 o'clock this morning. Before starting we thought the river had fallen 
considerably, but on entering the stream it was found that the bed had been 
deepened by the shifting of the sand banks in the current, and it was thus 
deeper than when first reached last night. The work of cutting down the 
banks thus proved almost useless, for by the time half of the teams had crossed 
it became necessary to seek another ford, which was ultimately found about 
half a mile above. By 7 o'clock we were all safely on the left bank. Our 
route lay now down the valley of Powder river, which was covered with large 
sage bushes, through which we were compelled to break a road. After travelling 
thus about six miles we reached a point at which the stream flowed against a 
cut bank, and a deep gully rendered it necessary that we sbguld either cross 
the stream, or abandon it and ascend the hills. The river bed being a mere 
quick sand, and it having been demonstrated by trial that it could not be crossed 
even on horseback, we were compelled to accept the latter alternative. After 
a long and hard pull over lands washed and badly cut up by rains, we reached 
a fine open plain, sloping almost imperceptibly to a stream, distant some six or 
eight miles. We passed easily and rapidly along the crest separating this stream 
from Powder river, the hills between our course and the river valley being so 
abrupt as to prevent our descending into the latter again, until we had marched 
nearly eight miles. When we did finally regain the valley it was found to be 
filled with buffalo, and although the party was greatly fatigued with the ardu- 
ous labors of the day, a general chase commenced, resulting in the increase of 
our stock of provisiotis by a bountiful supply of fresh meat. One large band 
charged directly upon the train and were only turned by a well-directed volley. 
The grass on the river surpassed our expectations in its quality, thus indicating 
that the buffalo have been in the valley but a short time. Their lowing is heard 
all about our camp this evening. 

While upon the hill to-day, and as I was riding rapidly in advance of the 
train with the view of finding a route by which we could return to the valley, 
I lost a much valued seal, and as this mishap occurred near the source of the 
branch we had discovered by leaving the river, I named the creek after the 
motto of the seal. My hard gallop near the head of " Mizpah " creek will not 
be easily forgotten. The distance travelled to-day was 19J miles, and we 
reached camp at 3 p. m. 

Thursday, July 28. — We made no effort for an early start this morning, as 
our mules had suffered severely in the labors of yesterday and needed rest. 
We left camp, however, about 6 J o'clock, continuing down the river and keeping 
in a wide open plain upon the left bank. Several ravines intercepted our course, 
making considerable detours necessary, but with one exception all were crossed 
without using the pick and shovel. At 11^ o'clock we hurried towards the 
river to find a camping ground, but owing to the scarcity of grass our search 
was continued till after 1, when a halt was ordered, and as the prospect 
appeared to be growing worse rather than improving we pitched our tents for 
the night. This scarcity of grass has become the leading feature in the country, 
and can, of course, be partially explained by the presence, of the buffalo in such 
large numbers. These animals have thoroughly consumed such poor pasturage as 
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the valley affords, and as a result our mules fare badly. The prevalent desola- 
tion shows no signs of abatement. The eye grows weary with the constant 
sight of barren hills and blue sage. 

The buffaloes are very poor and their meat tough and unpalatable, but the 
supply is abundant) and their chase affords capital sport for the party. Ante- 
lope in bands of from five to ten are also seen almost every hour, and my great 
surprise is that the game succeeds in finding in this desert sufficient food to sus- 
tain life. The presence of these animals in such large numbers in this barren 
region is explained by the fact that this valley is a species of neutral ground. * 
between the Sioux and the Crows and, other bands nearer the mountains, or, 
more correctly speaking, the common war ground visited only by war parties, 
who never disturb the game, as they would thereby give notice to their enemies 
of their presence. For this reason the buffalo remain here undisturbed, and 
indeed would seem to make the valley a place of refuge. 

This afternoon a buffalo calf chased by wolves sought safety in camp, but 
was killed before the reason of its unexpected visit had been ascertained. The 
day has been very sultry, and the thermometer at 2 p. m. stood at 100^, but 
before sundown a smart shower passed over us from the northwest, which, with 
the wind, brought a most grateful and refreshing change of temperature. We 
travelled to-day 15 J miles. Since leaving Fort Pierre have marched 373 miles. 

Friday, July 29. — We left camp about the usual hour, and after a march of 
about a mile reached a deep and impassable gully. An attempt to cross the 
river failed, its bed proving to be mud and quicksand, and we were compelled 
to diverge towards the hills, ultimately succeeding in crossing the gully with 
considerable difficulty. Two miles further on a second of three obstructions 
was encountered, and two hours were consumed in cutting down the banks. 
The depth of this gully was, by measurement, 37 feet, and the slope, after the 
cutting down, 24°. / 

With all our labor it was found impossible, with our small force, to construct 
a decent road, and we were enabled to haul but one wagon across with a ten- 
mule team. I was satisfied that it was wiser, upon all considerations, to make a 
circuit of ten miles rather than so task our jaded animals. I therefore ordered 
the escort wagons which were the lightest and whose teams were in the best 
order, to cross the gully under command of Lieutenant Smith, and directed him 
to push on to the river bank and encamp. The rest of the train, under Lieu- 
tenant Maynadier, advanced to a point where the ravine became more level, and 
then by a detour of three or four miles effected an actual advance of as many 
rods, reaching camp an hour and a half after Lieutenant Smith. 

I drove to the summit of the neighboring hills, but found no change in the 
barrenness of the prospect. We encamped in the best grass found in the valley 
of Powder river. , The total distance travelled was only 10 J miles, but it has 
been the most trying and vexatious day's march yet made, and a few such would 
seriously dispirit the entire party. Clouds at night prevented observations. 

Saturday, July 30. — We continued our route down the river, along a level 
road, the chief obstruction being found in the interminable sage, which vastly 
augments the labor of the teams. One or two gullies crossed the route, but were 
passed without difficulty. About ten miles from camp we crossed the river over 
the first good ford yet found, the bottom being gravel, and the approaching slope 
easy. A small creek emptying into the Powder from the east required care in 
crossing, however, as the bed was miry, but after its passage we again reached 
the river bank and encamped, having travelled 13^ miles. 

The valley of the stream is continually becoming more narrow, and Bridger 
declares that it will be impossible to follow it much further. The bluffs also 
commence to look very formidable, and as I hope to have the Yellowstone explored 
next season, I have almost determined to accept Bridger's advice, and strike 
across the country for Fort Sarpy, the Fur Company's trading-house on the Yel- 
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lowetone ; by bo doing we shall obtain some knowledge of the regions back from 
the river, which cannot be procured by simply following the Powder to its mouth, 
and then ascending the valley of the Yellowstone. We shall also thus avoid 
twice travelling over a portion of our route. 

We have tolerably good grass in this camp» which our mules greatly need ; 
wood and water is, of course, abujidant. 

Sunday, July 31. — The day was spent in camp with the customary religious 
observances. I find that the entire party eagerly anticipate throughout the 
week the welcome rest of the Sabbath, and upon Monday morning our labors 
are resumed with renewed vigor, an illustration of the physical advantages of 
this heaven-appointed day of rest. 

Monday, August 1. — Our route to-day was still- down the valley of Powder 
river, along its right bank. The road has not been bad, being crossed by only 
two or three not very formidable gullies. About ten miles from camp we 
recrossed the river at a tolerably good ford ; the bed of the stream having a 
stony bottom, and fewer quicksands than we had found higher up. 

The valley is becoming still narrower and more barren. We passed little or 
no grass, and as early as 11 o'clock I decided to halt upon the first tolerable pas- 
turage and recruit our animals. The hills are, as usual, desolate and forbidding 
in appearance, while the valley is but little more inviting, though over both 
numerous small bands of buffalo are roaming. After a march of 15^ miles, w^ 
encamped for the night, the grass being still scanty and of very poor quality. 

After reaching camp, Bridger started in search of a route across the hills 
towards Tongue river. We are now Within 40 or 50 miles of the mouth of 
the Powder, and the character of the stream cannot orange materially in that 
distance, and its further exploration is comparatively useless. It is, moreover, 
absolutely essential that we should, as soon as possible, enter a region better 
provided with grass for the benefit of our animals, and I hope to do so by cross- 
ing the hills. 

We know that the valley of Mizpah creek, the head of which we saw on the 
27th, is not far to the west of us, and our first object will be to reach and pass 
it. As matters now stand, we shall be compelled either to abbreviate our marches 
very materially or our animals will soon be entirely broken down. Bridger 
returned late at night after a six-hours' ride and makes a rather discouraging 
report, but thinks we will be able to, succeed in at least crossing the Mizpah. 
From that point we shall be compelled to make a second examination to ascertain 
the most feasible route to Tongue river. 

Tuesday, August 2. — I left camp before the train in company with the guide, 
with the purpose of looking for a route to the Mizpah. A liberal use of the 
pick and shovel made one that was practicable to the top of the ridge, and from 
that point a broad, open valley lay before us, and a march of only six miles 
brought us to the banks of the creek. 

The valley of the Mizpah is little, if any, less than that of the Powder, and 
the border of cottonwood trees gives it all the appearance of a considerable 
stream, but at present it is nothing but a beautiful clear-running brook. From 
the marks of the driftwood on the banks it is evident, however, that at times it 
is not less than 20 feet deep and 400 yards in width* ^^^y ^^ ^^ ^^^ i^s source 
some 80 miles ^bove this point, and know that there it is 200 feet above Powder 
river, its fall must be such as to give it an almost irresistible current. 

The summit of the ridge over which we passed is about as perfect a specimen, 
on rather a small scale, of " bad lands " as any yet seen^ It is entirely destitute 
of vegetation, and the strata in the washed hillsides are beautifully variegated, 
exhibiting all colors from the jet black of a lignite seam, through the red and 
yellow of burnt material, to an almost perfectly white clay, all arranged with the 
regularity of masonry, and presenting an appearance of peculiar and rare beauty. 

Our camp is in a pleasant valley, 'but surrounded on all sides by these " bad 
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land '' hills. Had we come down the valley of the Mizpah from the point at which 
we touched it on the 27th ultimo to this point, we would probably have found 
better travelling, and better grass, and have decidedly shortened the distance. 
Wednesday, AugtLst 3. — After encamping yesterday the guide and both the 
topographers started in advance to ascertain the best route by which to leave the 
valley. They went in different directions, but all agreed upon a single road as 
the only one that would prove feasible. This morning we therefore ascended 
the stream for about two miles to the selected point, thence turning directly west, 
up a small branch of the Mizpah, towards the dividing ridge, which lay between 
us and Tongue river. The road was almost impracticable, and the constant 
labor of every available man was required to enable us to make any progress 
whatever. We halted several times with the view of finding a better route, but 
repeated disappointments testified to the excellence of the original judgment of 
our guide and the topographers. The ascent was not specially steep, but a series 
of gullies crossed the path, of which every one was necessarily dug down before 
it could be passed. Contrary to expectations, however, we ultimately accom- 
plished a march of nine miles and encamped at a point within about one and a 
half mile of the summit. Water was obtained by digging, and sage and buffalo 
chips furnished fuel. The grass on the hills was scarce but excellent in quality. 
Beyond camp much work is necessary to render the road passable, and all hands 
are industriously engaged this afternoon in the manufacture of a western highway. 

After the halt I rode in advance some four or five miles, passing the summit, 
and obtaining a view of the country about Tongue river. It differs but little 
from that over which we have just passed, bht the valley of the river appears 
far more inviting thanHhat of the Powder, and I trust we have left behind us 
the worst of the washed lands. 

Thursday, August 4 — Starting this morning at about 6 o'clock, we passed 
over the divide between Powder and Tongue rivers. The summit was reached 
in a march of about an hour, the road being but a slight improvement upon that 
of yesterday, but as these difficulties seemed nearly at an end we all felt ani- 
mated with renewed vigor. Upon reaching the ridge we followed its crest for a 
mile or more towards the north, and then struck off on a spur le«iding directly 
towards Tongue river. 

Here our hopes of good travelling reached an untimely end, and progress 
only augmented our toil and darkened our prospects. We were soon again 
among the " bad lands," whose acquaintance we had formed upon the Powder, 
and this amalgamation of sterile clay and stone, washed into gullies and totally 
devoid of vegetable life, surrounded us upon all sides. The steepness of the 
deFcent also rendered it impossible for us to abandon the ridge and enter the 
valley, until, after a long march, we reached a deep gorge badly torn up by irregu- 
lar ravines. By arduous labor with the spade, however, we made a road over 
its rough surface, and finally reached the plain, and headed for a belt of timber 
in the distance indicating the presence of a water-course. Our progress was' 
delayed by other gullies, so that we did not reach the stream and encamp until 
about 2 o'clock p. m. 

We found water in abundance standing in pools, but of poor quality. The 
grass was scanty and miserable, and it was only after a long search, that we 
found pasturage of any description for our tired beasts. A further advance, 
however, was clearly impossible. We therefore remained here after a laborious 
march of eight hours, the distance travelled being 13 J miles. 

The work to-day has been the most arduous by far yet imposed upon the 
expedition, and I should have pronounced the road travelled impracticable, if it 
iiad not been actually passed over. 

Friday, August 5. — The stream upon which we are encamped is called by 
Bridger Pumpkin creek, taking its name from a species of wild gourd that is 
eaid to be found upon its banks. Its bed is some 30 or 40 yards wide, and 
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in the wet season would be impassable. The stream is not of great length, but 
empties into Tongue river some six or eight miles below tljis point. Our route 
this morning lay down its vallejt crossing the creek every few hundred yards, 
as its course is very crooked, and the nature of the country prevents our leaving 
its banks. The soil is sandy and the strength of our mules has consequently 
been much overtasked. 

After a march of this character for six miles, we passed over a low ridge to 
Tongue river, which at first resembled a mere tributary of Pumpkin creek. Its 
valley is no wider, and at this point there is but little timber, and, as the water 
was wholly invisible, the creek apparently was the larger. Upon a closer 
approach, however, Tongue river was found to be a fine rapid stream, from 70 to 
100 yards in width and L3 inches deep, flowing over a gravelly bottom. Its 
water is clear and for the season very cold. 

Upon reaching its banks, we looked in vain for grass for our animals. The 
little that was found proved totally insufficient, and we therefore encamped in a 
grove of young cottonwoods, and supplied the deficiency in pasturage by our 
previous expedient of lopping off and feeding to the mules and horses the young 
and succulent boughs. 

The point of junction of Tongue river and the Yellowstone was pointed out 
by Bridger to-day as we passed along, and, as it is not more than 12 or 15 
miles distant, the Yellowstone cannot be correctly located upon our maps 
by about 15 miles. Bridger now advises that we travel up Tongue river some 
distance, before crossing to the west, for the purpose of avoiding the bluffs on the 
Yellowstone. This is not in accordance with my pre-conceived plan, but I 
shall accept his advice out of deference to his , remarkable knowledge of the 
country. 

After encamping, some of the party succeeded in catching several very fine 
cat-fish over 18 inches long, furnishing an agreeable variety in our monotonous 
bill of fare. 

A rather novel hunting adventure also afforded us considerable amusement. 
A drove of buffalo were feeding in the vicinity, and a bull of unusual size was 
discovered a little distance from camp. Nearly a score of men started to bring 
down the game. By great caution they crept up within range, and a volley 
felled the brute to the ground. The entire party rushed up in hot haste to the 
supposed carcass, when the animal slowly raised up on its fore feet and, with 
threatening head, commenced approaching them, dragging along the ground its 
hind quarters, which had been paralyzed by a ball grazing the spine. The 
spectacle was at first appalling, and all the hunters promptly took to their heels to 
avoid the dreaded charge they supposed to be imminent. A few minutes 
revealed, however, the ridiculousness of their situation, and vengeance was speed- 
ily wreaked upon the buffalo by his prompt despatching and butchering. 

Saturday i August G.-^Our march to-day has been short and easy, and we 
advanced only about five and a half miles up the level valley of Tongue river. 
The stream is very sinuous, and we were compelled to cross it three times, but 
in so doing found no especial difiiculty. . It is entirely free from quicksands and 
was not deep enough to embarrass fording. Its valley is much narrower than 
that of Powder river, but the adjacent hills are less " washed" and barren. 
Timber is scarcer, and grass decidedly more abundant, the latter fact being 
chiefly explained by the presence of the buffalo in fewer numbers. 

Our camp is in a fine grove of cottonwoods, with an excellent growth of 
grass beneath them, which, with the rest of to-morrow, will, I trust, recuperate 
our animals, whose condition has become so reduced that short marches have lat- 
terly been an absolute hecessity. 

This afternoon has been intensely warm, the thcmometer standing at 106° 
Fahr. in the shade, and the difference between the wet and dry bulb being 37^. 
This latter is more remarkable when it is considered that we are in a giove of 
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quite large trees and on the immediate banks of one of the most considerable 
streams in this country. Is not this dryness of the climate the cause of the 
greai; scarcity of vegetation in this region, and is not this the leading fact to be 
considered in forming an estimate of its agricultural character ? If the present 
extreme drought is regular and prevails each season, the scarcity of trees is 
sufficiently explained, and the impossibility of the soil, however good, repaying 
cultivation fairly demonstrated. An examination of the soil itself in many 
places reveals no sufficient reason for the scarcity of timber, which is found only 
on the banks of water-courses, and in ravines near the summits of the highest 
hills, where moisture is most abundant, and we must therefore seek other causes. 
Are they not found in the dryness that so universally prevails elsewhere ? 

Sunday i August 7. — ^The day was spent in camp with the usual service, the 
firing of three shots from a revolver answering for the church bell of civiliza- 
tion.' The atmosphere to-day was remarkably clear, and the temperature 
delightful, a high northwest wind last night having cooled the air. At 7 J o'clock 
this morning the themometer marked 60^^, but it was colder in the night and 
must have been 10° lower. The change from yesterday is most refreshing. 

This afternoon was marked by a curious optical illusion. About 3 o'clock 
it was reported to me that two Indians had been discovered upon the brow of a 
neighboring hill looking down upon our camp. The use of our best glasses 
apparently justified this opinion, as two forms were distinctly visible upon a 
ridge, distant about a mile and a half, one standing and the other in a recum- 
bent posture. 

We concluded they were Crows, and, as this tribe is friendly, it was deter- 
mined to bring them into camp and have a " talk," and a party started for that 
purpose. The fact that we had seen no human faces save our own since leaving 
Fort Pierre was an additional and powerful inducement. The absolute motion- 
lessness of the figures aroused my suspicions, however, and I resorted to one 
of Troughton and Simms's large astronomical telescopes, and by use of the most 
powerful terrestrial eye-piece, studied the supposed strangers very carefully. 

The resemblance to human beings was still striking, but it was plainly evident 
that they were only curiously shaped rocks, to which the afternoon light had 
imparted an additionally strange appearance. This opinion was soon verified 
upon the return of the disgusted party that had visited the hill, and failed to 
discover their mistake until they had almost reached its summit. 

Monday, August b. — Our march to-day was also short and still up the valley 
of Tongue river towards the point from which we shall strike across the country 
to the Rosebud. The valley here is very narrow, and Bridger calls it the canon 
of Tongue river. Twice we have been compelled to abandon it and cross spurs 
of hills against which it flows, but above this point the river bottom is wider 
and looks more inviting. 

The hills we have passed are very broken, and would probably have proved 
impassable had we attempted to leave the river valley. The road was tolerably 
good, the sage constituting the chief obstruction, and the descent of the first 
spur crossed being steep, necessitating considerable work with the pick. The 
river we passed three times to-day without much difficulty, and our camp is now 
upon its left bank. 

The sickness of one of our teamsters, occasioned by bathing and exposure to 
the sun, constitutes our first case of decided illness, and this is not serious. The 
health of the party has thus far been unusually excellent. 

A magnificent buck elk was shot just after encamping, being the first of that 
species of game yet seen. His horns were about four feet long and still in the 
velvet. The flesh is not considered as great a delicacy as that of the buffalo, 
but it is a change, and of course agreeable. 

The night was beautifully clear, and well improved in the matter of astro- 
nomical observations. 
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Tuesday, August 9. — We this morning left Tongue river and started across 
the bills to the westward, passing up the valley of a ^ry creek, leaving the 
river near our camp. We found the road a vast improvement upon that pre- 
viously traversed. The ascent was gradual, and brought us to the foot of a 
long» crooked spur, up which we passed widiout much trouble, but with hard 
pulling. 

Near the summit we found a few stunted pines* out of which, as I was riding 
in advance of the train, I started an enormous grizzly bear with her cubs. After 
reaching the summit we travelled for some five miles over a high, undulating 
prairie, which drained into the Yellowstone, and from thence over rolling hills 
covered with pines. The ravines upon each side of us were impassable, and the 
selection of the road proved Bridger's excellence as a guide. To the right of 
our course lay a range of beautifully rose-tinted hills, their summits crowned 
with pine and forming a marked feature in the landscape. 

All the ravines in this part of our route were dry, and search was made iu 
vain for water. We were, therefore, compelled to continue on across a ridge 
separating us from another branch of the Yellowstone. We then found the 
country entirely changed, its surface being more level and destitute of timber. 
Two or three miles beyond the crest of the ridge a spring was found that promised , 
by cleaning out, a sufficient supply of water, and we therefore halted, after a 
inarch of 18^ miles. 

Grass at this camp is scanty, and wood still scarcer, consisting only of small 
pines obtained from the sides of the distant hill. The difficult ascent from the 
valley to-day exhausted our mules at the outset, and rendered the day's march 
one of the most severe of the expedition. The country traversed has been 
worthless for agricultural purposes, and the pines are small and of no utility 
save for fuel. From the last ridge crossed we obtained our first view of the 
Wolf or Ghetish mountain in the distance. 

Wednesday f August 10. — After the train started from camp this morning I 
ascended a rugged butte in the vicinity, from which a view w^ obtained of 
both the Yellowstone and the Rosebud. Desolation still characterized the land- 
scape. Naked hills were its salient features, the barrenness being only relieved 
by scattered pines upon rocky spurs on the left, and stunted cottonwoods and 
occasional strips of verdure in the river valleys. The hills were generally of a 
dull brownish yellow, but here and there formations broke to the surface, of 
chalky white, or tinted with a delicate vermillion, while jagged rocks cropped 
out upon many of the most abrupt slopes. 

Our course lay to the west, the broken country upon the right rendering a 
detour necessary to the southward. During the first half of the march we passed 
over a hi^h, rolling plateau, destitute of grass or water, but affording an excellent 
road. We then entered with much difficulty a ravine draining into the Rose- 
bud, and thus reached the valley of a dry fork, down which we passed to the 
Rosebud itself, where we encamped upon a small spot of salt grass scarcely 
large euough for the picketing of our mules ; the scarcity of pasturage still 
continuing in this region. 

The Rosebud shows evidences of being.occa8ionally an important stream, but 
now contains no running water whatever, its bed being a mere succession of stag- 
nant pools, which I from the fact that the water is several feet below the general 
level, are very difficult of access. The entire river bottom is covered with sage, 
and a scattered growth of cottonwood upon its banks completes the picture. 
The distant hills in the south in which the stream finds its source are plainly 
visible, and a marked gap in them apparently denotes an easy road in that 
direction. 

After reaching the camp, Bridger examined the country to the west for sev- 
eral miles, and reports a good road for that distance, but seems uncertain as to 
its continuance. If our vague information relative to the position of Fort Sarpy 
is correst we should reach that post this week. 
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Thursday ^ August 11. — Oar route to-day lay directly over the hills to the 
westward, and nearly parallel with the course of the Yellowstone. The first 
three or four miles was one continued ascent, and then our course was inter- 
cepted by the head of a wide valley of the old washed lands. With great labor 
we reached the main ridge bounding the valley of the Rosebud, upon which we 
found a good, although hUly and crooked, road, tending nearly in the right direc- 
tion. 

Upon each side were steep gorges filled with stunted pines, with here and 
there a cotton wood or cherry bush. At 11 o'clock I sent out parties to look for 
water, but none could be found. The search proving unsuccessful, I rode in 
advance of the train until I came in sight of a valley containing the almost 
unfailing indications of water. I thon ordered the train to descend into it by 
continuing along the circuitous but easy route on the spur, while I took a shorter 
path with the view of selecting a camping ground. 

To my great disappointment I found the valley entirely devoid of grass and 
water) although filled with sage, cottonwood, and willow. 1 examined the bed 
of the stream very thoroughly in both directions without success, and climbed 
a bluff to obtain a more extended view of the neighboring country. To my 
astonishment the train was not in sight, and I therefore drove hastily back 
to ascertain the cause of its disappearance. I found it encamped but a short 
distance back, upon (probably) the only pool of water in the valley, which 
had been accidentally found in the course of the long detour, and I had entirely 
missed. The men had wisely gone into camp without waiting for orders. 

I am becoming very anxious to reach Fort Sarpy and the Yellowstone, as our 
mules are rapidly breaking down, and I assume that there we shall obtain bet- 
ter pasturage. If good grass can be found to-morrow I shall halt over Satur- 
day and Sunday, and devote the time to procuring more definite knowledge of 
our exact locality. Bridger calls th.e stream we are now upon, Emmel's fork. 

Friday, August 12. — We this morning moved to the southwest out of the 
valley of EmmePs fork, and with hard pulling ascended the hills to the west, 
upon whose summits we found comparatively good travelling. Our course was 
still to the south of west till we reached a wide and deep valley which inter- 
cepted our path, and was so marked that it was at first thought ,to be that of 
the Yellowstone, but from its location and bearing it was soon evident to all 
that it was only the main fork of the stream upon which we had encamped last 
night. / 

The country upon the opposite side of the valley was very rough and uninviting, 
and it was therefore determined not to cross it, but to turn northward to the Yel- 
lowstone. Avoiding the breaks in the bluff jve found an excellent road to the 
point at which the two forks unite. It was here indispensable that we should 
descend to the level of the stream, and finally this was effected with the greatest 
trouble and labor, only arduous exertions and the most watchful care bringing 
the wagons safely down the steep hillside and over the formidable rocks. Our pro- 
gress in the valley was also difficult, and we went into camp at tbe first water 
reached. 

The western fork, down which we have travelled for the last five miles of our 
day's march, evidently heads in the Wolf mountains, which have been in sight 
for -the past few days, and it must drain a large area of country. I was sur- 
prised to find that the water in its bed is confined to a few pools, and is of the 
poorest quality. The valley is from one to two miles wide and distinguished 
by a coiisideiable growth of cottonwood. Sage is abundant but the grass is 
rather poor. 

Dr. Hay den has been for one or two days impatiently anxious to examine the 
geology of the range of Wolf mountains, visible at a distance of 20 miles in 
the southwest. I had promised him the opportunity, but to-day he disappeai'ed 
without orders or permission, and at night has not rejoined the train. The dis- 
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tance of the journey undoubtedly explains tbe latter fact, and as his party con- 
sists of four men they are doubtless able to defend and take care of themselves. 

Saturday, August 13. — Dr. Hayden and party not having returned, I deter- 
mined not to move camp to-day, but await them in my present position, improv- 
ing the delay by sending out an expedition to seek the Yellowstone. An addi- 
tional advantage resulting from this course will be that it will give our animals 
the benefit of two days' rest. The Yellowstone party, consisting of one of my 
topographers, Mr. Hutton, with the guide and interpreter, mounted on our three 
best horses, left camp at an early hour this morning, going northward. 

Dr. Hayden and his companions returned about the middle of the afternoon. 
The ride, which they expected to be about 10 miles, proved to be over 20, and 
they had undergone many hardships, as their jaded appearance testified. As I 
had supposed, they had visited the Wolf mountains to gratify the impatience 
of the geologist. I improved this incident to issue an order forbidding any one 
to be absent from the train over night without explicit permission, deeming this 
to be indispensable to the safety of the party, and feeling justified in so doing 
by the serious responsibility for so many lives resting upon me. 

In the afternoon the party returned from the Yellowstone, having reached it 
by travelling some 12 miles. Their report of the road is by no means favorable, 
and, far worse, they have seen no indications of the passage up of the boats 
with our provisions. We have now, however, the advantage of knowing our 
location, with the power of determining our future actions accordingly. Years 
have elapsed since our guide passed through this special region, and he has for- 
gotten some of the minutiae, though he seems perfectly familiar with its gene- 
ral features. We are all totally ignorant of the site of the Sarpy trading-house, 
as it has only been built within the last few years, and since any of the expe- 
dition visited this country. 

Sunday, August 14. — We passed the day in camp as usual, and held the cus- 
tomary religious services. With these two days of rest I hope we shall have 
no further trouble with our beasts, as they have recruited wonderfully. 

liarge fires are visible in the Wolf mountains this afternoon, probably the 
signals of Indians who are undoubtedly watching our movements, although they 
have not yet showed themselves. The day has been exceedingly warm, the 
thermometer standing at 108° Fahr., the difiference between the wet and 
dry bulbs being 40^. A high northwest wind this afternoon gives promise of 
n^re agreeable weather. Last night, however, I was cold under two blankets, 
and the change is most remarkable between the day and night temperatures. 

Monday, Augtcst 15. — We left camp at 6J o'clock, our course bearing down 
the valley of EmmePs fork, upon which we had encamped. The stream is 
very crooked, winding from blufi^ to bluff upon either side, and thus rendering 
its passage necessary almost every half mile. The lowness of the water made 
the crossing of the bed a comparatively easy matter, but we were compelled to 
dig down the banks upon each occasion, and this greatly retarded our progress. 

After a march in this fashion down the valley about half way to the Yellow- 
stone, the bed of the creek became so miry that its further crossing was impos- 
sible, and we therefore climbed with much difficulty the spur of hills upon our 
left and, crossing it, descended thence to the valley of the Yellowstone, a small 
ravine, materially facilitating the latter portion of the march. 

From the summit of the hill we obtained our first view of the Yellowstone 
valley itself, of which over 50 square miles was visible, literally black with 
buffalo, grazing in an enormous herd whose numbers defy computation, but 
must be estimated by hundreds of thousands. We found the distance from the 
foot of the hills to the water about three miles, three-fourths of the intervening 
country consisting of a barren plain elevated about 100 feet above the water, 
covered doubtless at times with grass, but now cropped as closely as any village 
common and presenting an appearance of extreme barrenness. 
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A sliort and abrupt descent of a few feet leads from the terrace, upon wbich 
we are encamped, to the water's edge. The bank is covered with a rich growth 
of weeds and salt grass, which, fortunately for ns, the baffalo do not relish bat 
our mules devour with avidity. Large Cottonwood trees also border the stream, 
so that we can say, what we have not been able to say for a long time, wood, 
water, and grass are abundant. The distance travelled to-day is 16.4 miles, 
and the total, since leaving Fort Pierre, 546 miles. 

There are no evidences of the passage of the boats at this point, and as we 
are in some doubt as to whether we are above or below the station for which 
they are bound, (Fort Sarpy,) I have organized two small parties, the first to 
ascend the valley as far as the mouth of the Big Horn, and the second to 
descehd until they obtain some information of the whereabouts of our supplies 
or their own provisions fail. 

Both parties will take with them supplies for six days, and the first will 
be under the charge of Lieutenant Maynadier, the second under Mr. Snow- 
den. Should these parties return without tidings of the boats, we shall have to 
adopt the Indian method of " making meat," and start for Fort Laramie with 
the expectation of subsisting on meat diet. Fortunately, buffalo are abundant 
and there is no danger of starvation' at present. 

Tuesday, August 16. — Lieutenant Maynadier and Mr. Snowden started with 
their parties this morning by 7 o'clock, that of Lieutenant Maynadier number- 
ing seven and that of Mr. Snowden six persons. These are considered suffi- 
ciently strong, as we are now in 4he country of the Crow Indians, and they are 
not regarded as hostile. Moreover, our animals are in such poor condition that 
it is very desirable to use them as little as possible. 

As I hope to have an opportunity of sending down the river by Major 
Schoonover, agent for the Crows, who is to come up in the boats with their 
annuities, I have set all hands at work making copies of notes and repacking 
all articles that we wish to be relieved of, such as geological and other speci- 
mens, in order that we may reduce our baggage to the smallest possible com- 
pass. I also wish to have a field map completed to send back, that in case of 
accident some record of the work accomplished may be preserved. 

This is the first actual halt made since leaving Fort Pierre, so that, for lack of 
opportunity, we are materially behind in this class of work. All our wagons 
and carts are emptied, their contents are being thoroughly overhauled, and 
invoices are being made of the stock on hand. We have work of this descrip- 
tion sufficient to occupy all the party for several days, so that our halt is bene- 
ficial for other reasons than the rest afforded the animals. 

Wednesday, August 17. — We remained in camp awaiting the return of the 
exploring parties and busily plotting, computing, copying notes, repacking sup- 
plies, &c., &c. * 

Two Crow Indians came into camp about 3 p. m., being the first human beings 
outside of the party seen for 50 days. They report having passed Lieutenant 
Maynadier and his party this morning, and state that the boat with our sup- 
plies was at the mouth of Tongue river 15 days since, in which case it should 
have reached this point by this time. Their village of 100 lodges is two days' 
march behind them, and they have come down to receive their annuities. 

These Indians are of much lighter color than the Sioux, and have a less sav- 
age and repulsive expression. They are well formed and of medium height. 
In their costume the most striking feature is a cap made of par fleche, or 
prepared buffalo hide, consisting of a large visor shading the eyes, with the 
addition of a band of the same material encircling the head, the upper edge of 
which is cut into points, imparting a decidedly regal appearance. It is entirely 
crownlesB, however, and thus affords no protection whatever to the head. They 
are well mounted, and armed with both gun and bow and arrows. They do not 
present a very formidable appearance, but have the reputation of being as good 
warriors as any tribe in this region. 
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Thursday, Augtist 18. — We are still in camp and employed as yesterday. 
Lieutenant Maynadier and party returned about noon. They report that Fort 
Sarpy is only about nine miles above camp and in this bottom. The party 
ascended the river some ^0 miles above the trading-house, and reached a bluff 
impassable even on horseback,, at which point it will be necessary either to cross 
the stream or leave it and make a detour through the hills. Lieutenant May- 
nadier reports that it is useless to attempt to reach the mouth of the Big Horn 
by the valley upon this side. As it is possible that Mr. Sriowden's party may 
have passed the boats without seeing them, I have engaged the Indians, who are 
yet with us, to go down the river, and carry a letter to Mr. Meldrum, the agent 
of the American Fur Company, who is expected up in them. 

Our hunter finds no difficulty in abundantly supplying us with meat, and in 
a short time to-day killed seven buffaloes. Men with carts were sent out to 
bring in the choice pieces. 

Friday, August 19. — The Indians left camp early this morning for the boat. 
About 10 a. m. a band of 30 or 40 savages were seen coming up the river and 
proved to be Crows, headed by " Two Face," a sub-chief, who rode into camp 
in full court costume, announcing his name by the expressive procedure of 
touching his face and holding up two fingers. He calmly took temporary pos- 
session of the largest tent, making himself completely at home. He had sup- 
posed that it was my quarters, judging &om its size that it belonged to the com- 
mander, a mistake that I was in no haste to correct. He soon discovered his 
error, however, and transferred his hospitality (the only term for his general 
appropriation of things) to my tent. From him I learned that his band had 
left the boat the day previous and that Mr. Snowden and his party were close 
at hand. 

The latter arrived about uooA bringing with him Major Schoonover, the 
Indian agent. Mr. Snowden met the boats 41 miles below, (by land,) and 
reported that it would require five or six days for them to reach our camp. He 
also brought a request from Mr. Meldrum that I would send him the assistance 
of a number of men and animals, a reqiiest I shall gladly comply with, as I am 
very anxious to shorten my stay here as greatly as possible. 

Major Schoonover reports that during the journey up a small war party of 
Sioux obtained possession of the horses belonging to the boats and were induced 
to return them only with great difficulty and under circumstances that were at 
one time seriously threatening. This outrage was the more aggravated from 
the fact that Major Schoonover is also the agent for the Sioux, and thus they 
were robbing their own agent. 

The reputation of this tribe for principle is poor, even among savages, and 
they will plunder friend or foe alike if immunity is certain. The Sioux also 
informed Major Schoonover that a band of 350 picked warriors had started to 
intercept and attack my expedition. If the story is true, their courage failed, 
for their distant signal fires have been the only evidences of their neighborhood. 

Our party, however, is formidable in numbers and excellently armed, and the 
latter fact I impressed upon the Sioux chiefs at Fort Pierre by affording them 
occular demonstration of the improved quality of our fire-arms. While I do 
not overrate our own strength in frontier warfare, I entertain no apprehensions 
of Indian hostilities, for the savages are too cowardly to attack where there is 
a prospect of a resistance so determined and so effective. The story told Major 
Schoonover was probably a mere piece of Indian bravado. 

Saturday, August 20. — Lieutenant Maynadier left camp this morning with 
four men and twelve mules to meet the boats and hasten their difficult ascent 
up the river, and I hope that by this means we shall gain a day or two in the 
date of our departure. 

Letter-writing to distant friends and families has occupied the energies of all, 
and the mail will be carried down the river by Major Schoonover in a batteau 
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as far as Sioiix City, reaching there, the nearest frontier post-office, at a dis- 
tance of l,/)00 miles from our camp, a fact that illustrates the marvellous extent 
of the great system in the west and our remoteness . from civilization. The 
letters will probably reach their destinations about midwinter. 

Sunday t August 21. — We passed this Sabbath as its predecessors, in camp, 
ancl with religions services. 

The Indian messepgers sent to the hoats returned during the day with a note 
from Mr. Meldrum, stating that he was ten miles below the mouth of the Rose- 
bud and would reach this point in seven days from the date of his letter, (the 
19th.) I hope that the assistance sent him will materially shorten this interval, 
as the delay is greatly to be regretted from the fact that we shall now be troubled 
to reach winter quarters before cold weather. The nights are already becoming 
uncomfortably chilly. 

Monday, August 22. — The Crows are encamped in large numbers a mile or 
two up the river and in close vicinity to camp, and are becoming very trouble- 
some. Like all Indians, they are importunate beggars, and about camp they 
take constant and the most disagreeable liberties, thronging into our tents, roll- 
ing their filthy bodies up in our blankets, and prying into everything accessible. 
Their personal uncleanliness is disgusting and their bodies are covered with 
vermin. They have no ideas of chastity, and greater general degradation could 
be with diflSculty imagined. The men take pride in appearing in all the tawdry 
finery they can obtain. The common dress is woollen clothing, such as panta- 
loons, shirts, and hats, purchased from the traders, blankets (which are plenty) 
and buffalo skins forming the outer covering. 

The full state dress, used by the chiefs and great warriors on extraordinary 
occasions, is quite imposing, consisting of moccasins ornamented with beads, 
leggings of skins, embroidered also with beads and porcupine quills dyed the 
most brilliant colors, and a large outer covering somewhat resembling the Mex- 
ican serapa, but made of skin and richly decorated. Ermine skins are highly 
prized by them, and almost invariably the serapa is fringed with them. Ver- 
million is freely used as a war paint, and it is not uncommon to see the entire 
face as brilliant as the best Chinese pigment can make it. ' 

The chief of the lower band, Two Bears, wore moccasins consisting of the 
paws of a grizzly bear, with the claws and horny portion of the foot preserved. 
Eagle feathers are used to ornament the head, and a Crow glories in his long- 
hair, which is worn straight down the back, frequently reaching to the knees. 
This is filled with gum, forming a compact mass, and is generally dotted over 
with white spots of paint. 

Only in cases of extreme grief — mourning for friends, &c. — is the hair ever 
cut. A more senseless display of grief, common among them, is to gash the 
forehead and allow the blood to flow over the face, remaining there until worn 
off by time or obliterated by dirt. 

As among all savages, the women are the mere slaves of the men, doing all 
the menial service. A case in point caused considerable amusement in our 
party. A young Indian, almost a mete lad, with a stout and fine looking sqnaw 
wife, has pitched his lodge a short distance from camp, upon the opposite side of 
a small branch of the river. In all their visits to Camp the wife carries her 
liege-lord upon her shoulders through the water with the most obsequious 
devotion. 

The Crows are fairer than the Sioux, many of the mountain band being sal- 
low and hardly a shade darker than whites who undergo similar exposure. 
This fact was so marked that the first seen were supposed to be half-breeds, but 
we were assured that they were of pure Indian descent. 

Tuesday, Augtist 23. — Soon after dinner to-day Lieutenant Maynadier 
returned to camp, and with him came Mr. Robert Meldrum, the agent of the 
Fur Company, who is in charge of the long-expected boats, which are still some 
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20 miles below. It has been found almost impossible to navigate the Yellow- 
stone, the water being too low, although the vessels, which are batteaux, draw 
only 18 inches. At Mr. Meldrum's suggestion I shall send down a number of 
the wagons to-morrow to receive part of the freight and thus lighten the load. 

The afternoon and evening was spent in conversation with Mr. Meldmm, 
obtaining information from him with reference to the most feasible routes before 
Qs and the peculiarities of life among the Indians. He is undoubtedly the best 
living authority in regard to the Crows, outside of the tribe, having spent over 
30 years in their countiy, during that time visiting the regions of civilization 
bnt once, and on that occasion spending only 19 days in St. Louis. He has 
long lived among these Indians, assuming their dress and habits, and by his 
skill and success in leading their war parties has acquired distinction, nsing to 
the second post of authority in the tribe. He of course speaks th«ir language 
perfectly, and says that it has become more natural to him than his mother 
tongue. I noted the alacrity with which he ceased speaking English whenever 
an opportunity offered. 

The Indians were so troublesome about camp to-day that I posted a double 
guard at night for the purpose of freeing us from the annoyance of their visits. 

Wednesday^ Augmt 24. — Six wagons started this morning for the boats 
under the wagon master, accompanied by a guard, with Mr. Meldrum acting as 
guide. 

The Grows are still swarming about camp, although they have not been quite 
as troublesome as for a few days past. The men do not seem dishonest, and 
Mr. Meldrum says that we need not distrust them, but added that the women 
and children would steal everything possible, and it has therefore been found 
necessary to keep a rather strict watch upon all portable articles. 

Our mules and the beasts of the Indians have thoroughly consumed the grass 
in this vicinity, and it will be soon necessary to find new pasturage. Our ani- 
mals are immensely improved in condition by the rest and nourishing food 
obtained during our halt. 

Thursday, August 25, — The wagons that were sent to meet the boats returned 
this evening with full loads, and there are now hopes that we shall be able to 
resume our march from this point in a few days. The day was chiefly spent 
writing and computing. The Indians, save two or three lodges, all left to-day 
and ascended the river to Fort Sarpy^ where they will await the arrival of the 
boats with their annuities. 

Friday f August 26. — ^The long-expected boats came up this evening, but our 
supplies are so confused with those of the Fur Company and of the Indian 
agent, that it will be necessary to unload the cargoes entirely, and I have there- 
fore concluded to have them push directly on to the fort where we will join 
them on Monday. 

The afternoon and evening were spent in obtaining information in regard to 
the country between the Yellowstone and the Platte. I had a skeleton map 
prepared showing those points with which we are acquainted, and Mr. Meldrum 
has filled in the leading features from memory. The information thus obtained 
will be of the greatest value, as it will enable a separate party to reach the head 
of Powder river, a matter of much importance as I cannot obtain a second guide, 
and propose exploring two routes from this point. As we shall pass through 
the country we shall have an opportunity of verifying Mr. Meldrum's statements 
and testing the accuracy of his topographical knowledge. 

High winds prevailed at night and the sky was obscured by scattered clouds, 
but not sufficiently to prevent observations. 

Saturday, August 27, — The entire day was consumed in preparations for the 
resumjption of our journey, and especially in arranging for the division of the 
expedition into two parties for separate explorations, 

Sunday, Augttst 28. — The Sabbath was spent quietly in camp, and in the 

Ex. Doc. 77 4 
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eveuing the northern eky waa illuminated by an aurora borealis of unrivalled 
splendor. It was preceded by a dull reddish light just over the northwestern 
horizon, and more immediately heralded by brilliant streaks, flashing irregu- 
larly up the northern heavens. In a short time this became continuous, and 
between 9 and 10 o'clock so vivid that the north star was entirely obscured and 
distinct shadows were cast. From 11 o'clock till midnight the grandeur of the 
celestial display surpassed all attempts at description. Vast sheets of glowing 
light rose successively to the zenith in irregular pulsations, while the illumina- 
tion filled the entire arch of the heavens, and the horizon of the northwest was 
marked with all the gorgeous coloring of sunset Shortly after midnight its 
brilliancy began to pale, breaking the spell that had enchained the party daring 
a spectacle of such unwonted magnificence. 

Monday, August 29.— *We struck our tents and resumed our march early in 
the morning. An accident to one of the escort teamsters, who was thrown firom 
his horse and struck by one of the wagon wheels in the head* receiving a severe 
scalp wound, delayed us some time, as, after his injuries had received propor 
attention from Dr. Hines, we were compelled to empty one of the spring wagons 
carrying the instruments, and thus extemporize an ambulance. For this reason 
we did not reach Fort Sarpy until after 10 o'clock, having traversed during oar 
10-mile march the wide open valley of the Yellowstone, differing in no essential- 
respect from that in which we have been encamped for the past two weeks. 

We found the trading-house situated in the timber on what during high water 
would be an island, a channel, now dry, passing to the south of it The *' fort" 
is an enclosure about 100 feet square, of upright cottonwood logs 15 feet high, 
the outer wall also fonning the exterior of a row of log cabins which are occupied 
as dwelling houses, store houses, shops, and stables. The roofs of these structures 
arc nearly flat, and formed of timber covered to the depth of about a foot with 
dirt, thus making an excellent parapet for purposes of defence, the preparations 
for resistance to possible attacks being further perfected by loopholes in the 
upper part of the outer row of logs. The entrance is through a heavy gate 
which is always careAilly dosed at night No flanking arrangements whatever 
exist, and the '' fort" is thus a decidedly primitive affair. It is amply sufficient, 
however, to protect its inmates against the schemes and the martial science of 
the Indians. 

We found that the boats had but jusj; arrived, and everything was still in 
confusion, while the agent of the Fur Company had promptly commenced 
traffic with the savages, considerately allowing our matters to take care of them- 
selves. I found assembled at this point the two largest of the three bands into 
which the Orows are divided, and I therefore determined to improve the oppor- 
tunity by holding a council to-morrow and explaining to them the purposes of 
my visit to their country. The necessary notifications have been accordingly 
sent to the various chiefs. 



CHAPTER n. 

« 

FBOM FOBT SARPY TO WINTIiR aUARTBSS. 

Tuesday, August 30. — ^The entire morning was consumed in endeavoring to 
bring to a focus our arrangements for the Indian council. An annoying delay, 
however, resulted from a cause that would be hardly admissible in ordinary dip- 
lomatic conferences. The horse of the head chief was missing, supposed to have 
been stolen by the Blackfeet, and the entire energies of the tribe were devoted 
to the recovery of the animal or discovery of the robbers, to the exclusion of all 
other business, however important. Search ultimately discovered the animal in 
a neighboring wood, whither l^e had strayed, and at 1 o'clock the council con- 
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vened for the discusDion of sncli secondary questionB as the relations of the 
Crows and the President. 

I told them I had come among them hy order of the President* not to do 
harm, hnt that I might ascertain their condition, and return and report. I was 
not a trader, nor did I come among them as their agent. Many years had 
passed since any one had been through their country in the way that I was 
then going, for no other object than to see them and the country. The Presi* 
dent was in the habit of sending out persons to visit all parts of his country, 
both among the whites and Indians, and this waa my entire errand. 

I should do no harm, would endeavor not to drive off the bu£Ealo, and would 
only kill what was absolutely necessary for my paa-ty to eat. I also expressed 
my gratification at the fact that, although I had been among them for some days, 
property had not been molested, and added that I hoped we would continue 
constantly friends. I then invited them to reply, and volunteered to take their 
messages, if they desired to send any, to the President. 

Bed Bear, the head chief, was sitting upon one side of the circle, and did 
not seem inclined to answer at first. I subsequently ascertained that his 
reluctance was occasioned by the fact that he had come down from the moun- 
tains without his court dress, and disliked to appear save in his paraphernalia. 
The urging of Two Bears, the chief of the lower band, and second chief of the 
tribe, prevailed at last, however, and he came forward, dressed in semi-civilized 
style, with pants, shirt, and hat, and said, with a quiet and dignified air : 

Brother : We are glad to see yon. We are glad to hear from the Great Father. The 
Ahsaroukas (the true or Indian name of the Grows) have always been the friend of the 
whites, and have always treated them well ; we have never killed a white man. We are 
perfectly willing vou should pass through our country. You can do so without beinff 
molested. Should you, however, wish to stop in the country and build houses, we should 
object to your doing so. We are a small tribe. You see here the most of us. We have 
enemies on aU sides, the Sioux on the east, the Blackfeet on the west, and they are making 
war on ub all the time. We want to be let alone, and we want our Great Father to pro- 
tect us. 

I replied that I would tell the President their wishes, but they must make 
peace and not always be at war. They are, indeed, a small band compared 
with their neighbors, but are famous warriors, and, according to common report, 
seldom fail to hold their own with any of the tribes unless greatly outnumbered. 
Their numerical inferiority will, however, undoubtedly result in their ultimate 
extermination in the interminable war waged among hostile tribes in this region. 

I was very favorably impressed by the dignified, quiet manner of this chief. 
His whole deportment was so in contrast with the bluster of the Sioux orators 
we met at Fort Pierre that it was remarked by all. The Siou): were loud and 
rapid talkers, gesticulating most vehemently. Bed Bear, on the contrary, 
stood quietly within three or four feet of me, with his hands clasped in front of 
him, and looking me steadily in the eye, spoke as calmly and quietly as was 
possible. Mr. Meldrum acted as interpreter, and there was an additional 
advantage in his being able to express the chief's ideas in better English than 
was possible by the half-breed interpreters at Fort Pierre. Indeed, Bed Bear, 
the chief, of the Crows, and the Frog, sub-chief of the Brul6 band of Sioux, 
were the only Indians I met who inspired me with the slightest admiration, er 
who in any degree came up to imaginary standard of Indian character we are 
apt to get from reading popular romances of Indian life. 

The " talk " ended by the distribution of a few presents from my limited 
stock, and the setting forth of the usual ** feast,'' consisting of coffee and hard 
bread, which proved highly satisfactory. 

After the close of the ** talk ** I succeeded in procuring, through the traders, 
(who shrewdly prevent the Indians from dealing directly with us,., and thus 
realize large profits for themselves from both parties,) seven ordinary horses — 
an addition to my stock of animals greatly needed. The balance ol the day 
was consumed in perfecting arrangements for the resumption of the march. 
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A newly arrived party of Crows reported to-day tbat a large band of " 80 
camp fires ** of Sioux had lately attacked and killed a small band of 1 1 Grows. 
*' Eighty camp-fires " indicates a body of several hundred warriors, and this is 
probably the party who are reported as having designed to attack us. If this 
is the fact, they must have crossed our track, and, of course, ascertained our 
whereabouts, and their refraining from troubling our expedition is evidence that 
the savage understands at least the principle embraced in the adage of civiliza- 
tion, that discretion is the better part of valor. 

Wednesday, August 31.-*Some complications in the settlement of the provis- 
ion account occasioned an unexpected delay this morning, and it was not until 
10 o'clock that we finally left Ijort Sarpy, around which, as we moved off, all 
Indians were collected receiving their annuities from Major Schoonover. 

We pushed up the valley of the Yellowstone for nine miles over a barren, 
dusty plain, with scarcely the semblance of vegetation upon it, the soil resem- 
bling the dry bed of a stream, and the dust raised by the train filling the air. 
Turning to the left, up a small valley which looked as unpromising as any that 
could be imagined, we continued our journey three miles further, when we found 
a living spring and a tolerable supply of grass. The water was far from the 
best, but still was palatable, and we therefore encamped. 

The Yellowstone, for 10 or 15 miles above Fort Sarpy, flows entirely on the 
nortlf side of the valley, having a wide plain on its right bank. The timber is 
confined entirely to the river's edge and is not very abundant. 

Thursday, September 1. — Our route this morning bore up the valley of the 
stream upon which we had encamped, and the travelling was detestable, although 
our previous experience has reconciled us to the worst roads and given confi- 
dence in our power to overcome all obstacles. The great obstruction to-day was 
sand, in which our newly laden wagons sank deeply and seriously tried the 
power of our animals. One of our teams stalled and, falling behind, caused a 
delay of an hour or more. 

We continued up the stream to the point at which it forked, and thence up the 
western fork, the valley of which soon becoming too narrow compelled us to 
cross' the bed of the intervening stream, causing considerable labor, and to take 
to the hills. 

At this point I drove ahead with Bridger, and from a convenient ridge 
obtained a view of the country before us. The prospect was decidedly inaus- 
picious, the whole surface of the adjacent hills being cut up into steep gorges, 
and the chances for passable roads appearing to steadily decrease. Under such 
circumstances, I ordered a search for water with a view to encamping, and ulti- 
mately an oozing spring was found in a neighboring valley, which by digging 
yielded enough for the men but left none for the animals. Bridger, however, 
was more successful, and found an abundance of water in a valley some two 
miles distant, to which the herd were driven. 

Bridger reports that our route to-morrow will be into and down the valley of 
TuUock's fork, a branch of the Big Horn, which we are approaching, and as I 
propose thalf Lieutenant Maynadier shall go up that stream, I gave him his orders 
that he may make his arrangement to leave us when we strike the creek. The 
^ass at our camp to-night is tolerably good. 

Friday, September 2. — The road this morning continued up the valley in 
which we had encamped, thence along the ridge for about a mile, and then turned 
down a small creek that flows into O'Fallen's or TuUock's fork of the Big Horn. 
We reached the latter stream at about noon after a march of seven miles. 

At this point Lieutenant Maynadier and party separated from us, ascending 
the fork, while we continued down to the Big Horn, arriving at that river after 
a further advance of seven miles, and pitching our tents upon its right bank. 
The division of the party was a necessary step, and we separated in excellent 
spirits and with mutual and fervent good wishes. 
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Tlie road to-day has been very poor, and until we reached the valley of Tul- 
lock's creek the hills were so steep that it was barely possible to cross them. 
West of the ridge gully after gully intercepted our progress, and at times we 
were forced into the bed of the streams, where the sand or stones formed serious 
obstacles. These circumstances, added to the delay occasioned by the separa- 
tion of the parties, made the day a very laborious one, and we were in the sad- 
dle between nine and ten hours, although the distance travelled was less than 15 
miles. 

One of our horses escaped this morning, and was pursued by Mr. Wilson 
and one of the men, who have not as yet returned. In all probability they were 
compelled to return to Fort Sarpy, in which case they will have over 50 miles 
to travel, and cannot get back before to-morrow afternoon. 

Dark clouds have filled the sky, in the northeast all day, and a cold north 
wind blowing this evening rendered a fire necessary for comfort, and eventually 
culminated in a storm, which has prevented observations and caused serious per- 
sonal discomfort. 

Saturday t September 3. — ^The storm of last night had not abated this morn- 
ing and did not cease until 10 a. m., leaving then a mud in which locomotion 
with loaded wagons is impossible. This fact and the non-arrival of Mr. Wilson 
led me not to move camp. 

Mr. Wilson ultimately returned about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, bringing 
with him the missing horse which he had found at Fort Sarpy. He passed last 
night in the Indian village as the guest of Bed Bear, the head chief. He reports 
that the whole village of 130 lodges is upon our trail, and that they propose 
accompanying us to the head of Powder river. 

This is decidedly overdoing the matter of amicable relations. A single guide 
would be of invaluable service, but the continual company of 500 savaged of all 
ages and both sexes, devoid of any strict ideas of property, expecting to be 
allowed free access to our stores, and with a general friendship for our portable 
articles rather than for our persons, can hardly be esteemed one of the leading 
advantages to be derived from amity with the aborigines. They have not 
shown themselves as yet, however, and I am in hopes that their usual lack of 
veracity will not fail in this instance, and that they will break the promise made 
Mr. Wilson, which, in this case, as far as we are concerned, is more to be hoi> 
ored in the breach than the observance. 

The guide states that the best route up the valley of the Big Horn will lie 
for some distance at least on the west side of the river. Search has therefore 
been made during the day for a good crossing, and one has been found above 
camp which will answer, although rather deep. 

Oar escort being now reduced to 14 men, one-half having been detailed for 
duty with Lieutenant Maynadier, we have not the force to post a guard of sol- 
diers every night. I have therefore been obfiged to make a detail from my 
teamsters and packers, and to use my assistants as officers of the guard. The 
chilly nights do not tend to render this service one of the luxuries of frontier 
life. 

Sunday^ September 4. — I had desired to improve the first clear sky afforded 
for astronomical observations, to determine the position of our present camp and 
also of the mouth of the Big Horn river, but failed in this last night. The air 
this morning was quite cold, the thermometer standing at 34^. 

After our usual religious services, I finally succeeded in getting morning and 
afternoon observatioDS for time, and circummeridian observations of the sun 
for latitude, which will be enough to give the position of the camp with toler- 
erable accuracy. 

Monday t September 5. — Some of the party having discovered a good ford 
below camp, our route this morning ran down the stream that we might take 
advantage of it. The ford proved to be excellent, and will be of importance 
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wben the valley of the Yellowstone becomes a ronte for emigrants. It is mid- 
way between TuUock's or O'Fallen's creek and the junction of the Big Horn 
with the Yellowstone, and probably three quarters of a mile or a mile above the 
latter point. In going from the east to the west side of the river the route 
inclines well np the stream, and at the present stage of the river we found the 
water not over the axletrees of onr wagons. In fifteen minutes from the time 
the first team entered the water the last was on the opposite bank, having passed 
over a firm, stony bottom. Some little clearing was required upon the west 
bank, and then the train moved rapidly up the valley. 

About ten miles from the ford a bend of the river compelled us to cross a 
ridge of hills for a mile or two, both the ascent and descent being accomplished 
with difficulty by reason of the steepness of the slope and the beavv loads in 
our wagons, but still the obstacles were slight compared with others previously 
overcome. 

After again reaching the valley, search was at once commenced for a camping 
ground, but the scarcity of grass compelled us to travel three or four miles 
further before halting. We at last selected a spot upon the river, furnishing on 
the low ground scanty pastcTrage for our animals, which we were compelled, 
however, to eke out with the bark of young cottonwood trees. 

Artemisia covered the ground over which we have travelled to-day, seriously 
inconveniencing the progress of our vehicles. This and the hills that we were 
compelled to cross, as mentioned above, were all, however, that marred the excel- 
lence of the road. We travelled 16f miles in sdl, or about 16 miles after cross- 
ing the river. Our course has been nearly magnetic south, or from 15^ to 
20^ west of due south. 

The promise of our Indian friends to overtake and accompany us has not yet 
been fulfilled, and our grief thereat is not wholly inconsolable. 

Tuesday, September 6. — Our route to-day continued directly up the valley 
of the Big Horn, which at our last night's camp is not wide but cut into numer- 
ous islands by the river, the main portion of which here flows upon the eastern 
side, cutting the bluff and leaving the only practicable road upon the left bank, 
where we now are. 

About three miles from camp we entered a wide, open valley, perfectly level, 
but travelling being still embarrassed by the artemisia. The hiUs upon each side 
sink and become less broken, and ahead seem to disappear entirely. The Big 
Horn mountains begin to be visible in the distance like faint blue clouds, and 
our prospects for rapid marching seem much more hopeful than for weeks pa st. 

About 11 o'clock a herd of buffalo was discovered, and Bridger's skill with 
the rifle soon added two cows to our larder, in which fresh meat had for some 
days been a rarity. 

About noon the mouth of the " Little Big Horn" came in sight. Here the 
river tak^s a wide sweep off to the east, coming back again beyond, and as our 
route would thus naturally lead some distance from the stream^ a halt was 
ordered, as we were in possession of the three great requisites for camping — wood, 
water and grass. Though we had been in the saddle but six hours, and in that 
time had stopped to butcher buffalo, the distance travelled to-day was 13.86 miles. 

Our camp is two or three miles below the mouth of the , Little Big Horn. 
The Indian name of the Big Horn is Ets-pot-agiej or Mountain Sheep river, and 
of the Little Big Horn, Ets-pot-agie-cate, or Little Mountain Sheep river— the 
trappers' names for most of the streams in this country being translations of the 
Indian titles. 

Wednesday, September 7. — Our route to-day continued up the Big Horn in 
the same broad valley travelled yesterday. Upon setting out in the morning 
we aimed directly for the distant bluffs, thus leaving the stream nearly two miles 
to the left. About two miles firom camp 'W'e passed the mouth of the Little 
Big Horn, which flows through an apparently level valley of the same character 
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as that of the main stream and of aboat half the vidth. Abont six miles from 
camp we crossed the bed of a stream^now drj, coming from the west, requiring 
some little labor with the shovel before it was passable. 

Ten miles from camp the river cat the bluff von the west side, but just at this 
point we came upon a good ford and crossed without difficulty. 

On the east bank we found fine grass, the best seen this season, but . it does 
not extend over one-fourth of a mile from the river, the balance of the valley 
being clay covered with the interminable artemisia. Old corrals and the remains 
of lodges show that this is a favorite resort of the Indians. We encamped about 
three miles above the ford, having travelled 13| miles. 

The Big' Horn mountains are now in plain sight, apparently about 20 miles 
distant. After dark this evening a sudden gust of wind from the westward 
blew down a part of our tents, and set the whole party at work lengthening the 
cords and strengthening the stakes of ouir frail habitations. The gale was 
accompanied by a few drops of rain, but at lip. m. the sky was clear, giving 
promise of a pleasant day to-morrow. 

Thursday. September 8, — We continued up the valley of the Big Hori^, and 
for the first nine miles over as fine a road as could be desired, being almost 
level and with very little sage to obstruct our progress. Nine miles from camp 
we crossed a small stream coming in from the east, which Bridger, who seems 
to know every square mile of this region, calls Grass creek. Above this the 
road was a little rougher, but still good. Abont 15 miles from camp we crossed 
a small stream that Bridger calls <' Soap creek," and two miles above, this we 
pitched our tents for the night upon the banks of the river, where we had a 
plentiful supply of grass, though but little wood. 

The Big Horn mountains, which in the clear morning air did not seem more 
than 10 miles distant, now appear but little nearer, notwithstanding our day's 
march of 17 miles. 

The more immediate topographical features of these mountains are very pecu- 
liar. From our camp we can distinctly trace the Big Horn up its valley to this 
immense wall, rising over 3,000 feet in height, and crossing the course of the 
stream at right angles. The river here is large, deep, and nearly 300 feet in 
width, and yet at this distance there are no evidences of its cutting its way 
through this rocky barrier, and nothing in the conformation of the hills and 
sptms in the remoter ranges indicates the course of its channel. Its remarkable 
canon is famous throughout the west, and as from this point our route would 
bear off southwestward towards the Platte, it was decided to visit this great 
natural curiosity this afternoon. I was accompanied by Dr. Hayden, Mr. 
Schonbom, and Mr. Wilson, and we rode up the banks of the Big Horn until a 
bend compelled its abandonment. 

It was only after an hour's ride that the apparently smooth face of the lofty 
mountain wall afforded the slightest evidence of being broken, and two hoars 
elapsed before we reached the foot of the canon. During the latter portion of 
the ride we passed over luxuriant meadow land, whose rsmk and rich vegetation 
rose to our stirrups, while the soil was manifestly of extraordinary fertility, 
making this the garden spot of this entu*e region. This unusual productiveness 
is undoubtedly explliined by the circumstance that in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains rain is more abundant, and this hypothesis is further strengthened by the 
fact already noted, that the valley of the Big Horn continually improves in 
agricultural characteristics as it is ascended. 

This spot at the mouth of the canon, however, is unsurpassed in this region, 
and I venture the prediction that not many decades will elapse before it shall 
become a thriving and important point on a road connecting the Platte with the 
three forks of the Missouri, and skirting in its course the Big Horn mountains. 

The caSon is one of the most remarkable sights upon the continent. Th# 
river here narrows to a teidth of less than 150 feet, and bursts out through red- 
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dish tinted walls of perpendicular rock over 300 feet in height Its current at 
this point is slow» but undoubtedly its course among the mountains is marked 
by successions of rapids and cascades. 

We pushed up its banks until we reached the impassable wall of perpendicular 
rock, and after affording time for sketching and geological observations returned 
to camp. Bridger claims to have descended the lower cafion of the Big Horn 
some years since upon a raft during his service as a trapper with the American 
Fur Company, and his descriptions of the grandeur of the scenery along its 
banks are glowing and remarkable. 

He portrays a series of rugged cimons, the river forming among jagged rocks 
between lofty overhanging precipices, whose threatening arches shut out all 
sunlight, interspersed with narrow valleys, teeming with luxuriant verdure, 
through whose pleasant banks the stream flows as placidly as in its broad val- 
leys below. The conformation of the country— my measurements showing the 
mountains to be over 3,000 feet in height — render all these marvels natural, and 
if it were possible I should be glad to attempt the exploration of the canon myself. 

Friday, September 9. — We this morning left the valley of the Big Horn 
and struck off to the southward, passing up *' Soap creek," and hugging the foot 
of the mountains. The rain of last night had fallen in snow upon their summits, 
suggesting the approach of winter, and demonstrating their unusual altitude. 

The morning was cloudy and disagreeable, but the party seemed to regard 
this as a turning point in the expedition, and as we were now facing towards 
civilization jubilancy of spirits universally prevailed. The road, however, soon 
lost the excellence that characterized it yesterday, and became abominable. 
Short and deep ravines crossed it every half mile, not so abrupt as to req[uire 
working, but, nevertheless, causing much delay. 

For the greater portion of the distance we kept between the creek and the 
mountain, in order to avoid the bad travelling in the narrow valley. About 
eight and a half miles from camp a deep ravine gave serious trouble, l^tarding 
us an amount nearly equal to a half day's march, as we were compelled to double 
our teams, and even then a portion of the loads were necessarily carried across 
by hand. We travelled only a single mile after this delay, and encamped upon 
the stream up which we had been advancing. 

Extensive fires have burned over much oi this country, seriously injuring the 
grass, and as this seems to have been of recent occurrence, I imagine that it is 
the act of the Indians, who are thus seeking to impede our progress. 

This evening I read the angle of elevation to one of the prominent points of 
the mountain range under which we are travelling, using the sextant and arti- 
ficial horizon. The height, as thus determined, of the mountain above our camp 
is 4,818 feet, or 8,318 feet above the ocean, the barometer showing our camp to 
be 3,500 feet above the ocean. 

Saturday, September 10« — We had this morning indubitable evidence of 
\ the immediate presence of Indians. Three of the picket ropes, with which our 
animals had been fastened, were found cut, and one of our mules was missing. 
An examination of the scene of the theft resulted in the discovery of the place 
of concealment of the culprit and of the tracks of the missing animal. The 
Indian had stolen into camp under cover of some tliick low bushes growing upon 
the banks of a dry ravine, and had succeeded in driving off the mule without 
the knowledge of our sentinels. There was no hopes of recovering the missing 
animal without the loss of more time than we could spare at this season of the 
year, and it was, therefore abandoned to our Indian friends, (?) and we resolved 
to profit by the lesson taught by their amity. This occurrence prevented an 
early start, and the dry bed of a stream near camp gave further trouble by caus- 
mg one of our teams to staul, making further delay. 

^ After this, however, we ascended a ridge between the dry gully and Soap 
creek, and continued along it for three or four miles, when we crossed the main 
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Btreanii which here is a clear mountain hrook some five or six feet wide» flowing 
over a gravel bottom, and then passed, with much difficulty, over a steep hiU 
dividing us from Grass creek, causing an additional delay of an hour or more. 
It was thus 2 o'clock before we reached the latter stream, though we bad 
traveled only nine miles. 

We found that it was entitled to the name Bridger gave it, for the grass was 
excellent upon its banks, and the temptation to halt was difficult to resist. The 
necessity of advancing was, however, more potent than the luxury of a good 
camping ground, and we, therefore, continued over the next ridge hoping to find 
a suitable spot in the vaQey beyond, but upon reaching it no water could be 
discovered, and all the grass had been recently burned. 

A second valleyi which proved to be in the drainage of the Little Horn, was 
at length reached, but with the same result. A third ridge having more gentle 
slopes was then crossed when we entered the valley of Grass Lodge creek, a 
branch of the Little Horn. 

I preceded the party over the hill and was sadly disappointed as I looked 
down into the valley to see the black marks of fire along the west side, but on 
reaching the opposite bluff we ultimately found an excellent camping ground, 
which we were glad to occupy at 4^ o'clock, having traveled 14f miles. 

Li my explorations in search of a camp, in advance of the party, I discovered 
in a thicket on the banks of the stream the finest elk I had ever seen, and after 
encamping informed Bridger of the fact. He started in search of the game, and 
just before dark returned and reported that he had shot the animal about a mile 
horn camp, and declared it to be one of the largest he had ever met. The head 
and horns were cut off to enable them to put his body in the cart, and as it lay 
stretched on the grass it seemed longer than that of any mule in our herd. We 
had not the facilities for weighing the carcass whole, but after it had been 
dressed according to the requirements of the commissary department, with the 
necks and shanks off, the fi)ur quarters aggregated 640 pounds. The head, 
horns, and hide were also weighed, and the total showed that the live weight of 
the animal was over 1,000 pounds. This supply of fresh meat was very accept- 
able, as we have had less than usual of late. 

The evening was bright and unusually beautiful, filled with all the charming 
effects of a full moon and grand mountain scenery. 

Sunday, September ll.r*-The rest of the Sabbath was doubly acceptable 
after one of the hardest week's work we have had during the summer, the last 
two days having been especially trying on our animals. 

Dr. Hayden and Mr. Snowden wished to visit a bluff at the pass of the Litde 
Horn this morning, but as Bridger was very decided as to the danger of parties 
going abroad alone while there were such evidences of the vicinity of the 
Indifins, and as I could not encourage unnecessary work upon the Sabbath, 
the project was abandoned. Simply as a question of physical advantage, the 
propriety of the observance of the Sabbath as a day of rest has been demonstrated 
to my satisfaction by the experience of the expedition thus far. 

The day is bright and bieautiful and rather uncomfortably warm in a close 
tent, the diermometer standing at 70^ in the open air. 

Monday i September 12. — ^The first two and a half miles of our route to-day 
was a continual ascent, tasking our teams severely, but after climbing about 
500 feet above the stream we entered upon an almost perfectly flat open plain 
some two miles in extent. This terminated in an abrupt slope into the valley 
of the Little Horn, which occasioned us considerable difficulty, the vertical 
descent being full 700 feet. Upon reaching the valley we found a beautifully 
clear stream of about 20 yards in width, and, at the point at which we crossed 
it, 15 inches in depth. The valley is quite wide, and the immediate banks of 
the stream are bordered by a thick growth of bushes and briers. 

Leaving the valley of the Little Horn we ascended the hill on the eastern 
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side where a deep golly intercepting onr ronte cansed considerable delay. A 
fine supply of wild plam waA found upon its banks, and while the men were 
engaged in regaling themselves with the fruit, one of the party, James Stephen- 
son, was suddenly attacked by a large she grizzly and knocked down. The 
wagon master hastened to his assistance and the brute retreated to a neighboring 
thi^et. 

A grand hunt was at once commenced by almost every member of the party, 
but soon assumed a ludicrous phase. The sportsmen attempted to obtain a shot 
at the bear, but the moment they came in sight through the bushes she would 
make a vigorous charge and scatter the crowd, beating immediately a hasty 
retreat to her lair. After this alternate hunt of the bear by the hunters and the 
hunters by the bear had been repeated several times she failed to respond to 
anodier approach, and some of the mote daring of the party crept into the edge 
of the bushes to reconnoiter. They failed to find her, and at this juncture she 
was discovered crossing the crest of a neighboring hill with three cubs, just out 
of rifle range. Inasn^uch as she had justly earned her right of escape, her exit 
was heartily cheered. 

After finally reaching the top of this ridge we descended by an easy grade to 
the valley of Pass creek, where we encamped, having travelled 13 miles. 

The country passed through is the best seen on our whole route. The hills 
are high and rugged ; but the soil is good, and both hills and valleys are cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of bunch grass. All that the country needs to 
make it a desirable residence is a better climate and a larger supply of timber. 
The latter is, however, more abundant than in most localities in this region, the 
valleys affi>rding a present supply of fuel, and the neighboring mountains an 
indifferent species of pine. 

A large portion of the grass has just been burned over, and the surface of the 
country is therefore black and forbidding ; but it is evident that, in the spring, 
the prospect is most beautiful firom the exuberance of verdure and foliage. The 
close proximity of the mountains not only adds beauty to the landscape, but 
they are the sources of numerous brooks of clear running water that fertilize the 
soil and teem with mountain trout. 

Bears are very numerous, more than a dozen having been seen in the courfle 
of the day's march, and one, a yearling cub, was brought down by Bridger's 
rifle. Elk, deer, and antelope have also been seen in abundance, and we can 
now understand why the Indians cling with such tenacity to their country. No, 
bu£Eigdo have been seen to-day, but the number of skeletons visible upon all sides 
show that at times they are to be found here in lai^. numbers. 

7\Le$day, September 13. — ^We started this morning up the valley of the stream 
upon whidi we had encamped, and after crossing it found a good road to its 
source. We then crossed a low divide, reached a second branch of the same 
creek, and after ascending it to its head parsed over a rather steeper hill, and 
arrived at the drainage of Tongue river, striking a branch which heads in a large 
hiU to our left. In passing down this stream we encountered one or two diffi- 
cult hiUs before reaching ^e river itself, upon the banks of which we encamped 
after a march of 14^ miles. Several of the carts were upset in the course of the 
march, causing vexatious delays ; but, as a general rule, the travelling was fine. 
The general aspect of the country remains unchanged, but a thick smoky atmos- 
phere has prevented our enjoying the ftiU benefit of the scenery through which 
we have passed to-day. As we gradually approach the mountains they are 
increasing in grandeur. While Bridger was in advance of the train to-day he 
discovered five or six Indians in the distance apparently watching our march. 
They are doubtless the fellows who stole the mule on Friday night, and are 
now seeking opportunities to commit other depredations. Our camp has, there- 
fore, been selected with special reference to safety, the river protecting it in 
front, while, upon the other sides, we have an open prairie, which they will not 
probably be bold enough to cross with hostile intent. 
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Wedneiday, September 14. — Oar precantions against Indian robberies proye 
not to have been Uiorongh enoughs ancl this morning we mtss a number of minor 
portable articles (cups, axes, &c.,) which were left too near the river bank. The 
Indians appear to have crept along in the shadows on its edge, and thns reached 
them. The boldness of the theft is noteworthy, especially after we consider 
the fact that two sentinels were upon duty last night— «ne of the escort and one 
of the citizen employes detailed specially to guard against posftible dangers. I 
question, however, their vigilance, as I have found it very difficult to impress 
upon the party the necessity of incessant watchfulness. The labors of the day 
they discharge uncomplainingly, but the guard duty at night they seem inclined 
to neglect, even at the risk of personal safety. 

Our route to-day bore directly across Tongue river, (a beautiful mountain tor- 
rent about 40 feet wide and a foot or more in depth,) and thence over the hills 
in a southeast course, keeping neafly parallel to the mountains, but approaching 
them gradually. We crossed the heads of several small tributaries to Tongue 
river, the undulations of the surface being slight A flat plateau separated the 
streams, the valleys of which ' were broad and beautiful. One narrow brook, 
flowing in a cut some eight or ten feet deep, was the only one that we experi- 
enced any difficulty in crossing. 

The last descent into the valley in which we encamped was long and steep, 
but level, and accomplished without special difficulty. Our camp is on the right 
hank of Groose creek, the most eastern fork of Tongue river, and the stream at 
this point is 25 or 30 feet wide and 8 or 10 inches in depth. Our camp is about 
six miles in a straight line from the summit of the mountains which tower sub- 
limely above us at a height which I find by angular measurement to be over 
4,000 feet. The distance travelled to-day was 12| miles. Heavy clouds and 
a slight rain prevented observations at night. 

Thursday, September 15.-^0ur route to-day still bore to the southeast, grad- 
ually ajlproaching the mountains, and crossing the heads of several small trib- 
utaries of Tongue river. Our proximity to the mountains soon rendered the 
road somewhat broken, all the small water-courses becoming deep ravines. The 
hills seemed rounded, and were covered with grass ; but the travelling became 
so bad that we determined to leave the mountain edge, and in about six miles 
tamed down a small stream, running nearly east, that seemed convenient for our 
purpose. The road was good, and I drove in advance, as was my custom, to 
ascertain the nature of the country. Observing that the train did not follow as 
I had expected, however, I waited until Lieutenant Smith, commanding the 
escort, came up and reported that one of his wagpns had broken down, and that 
a halt was necessary to repair damages. Returning, I found the party in camp 
after a inarch of only about seven miles. While returning to the train my first 
view of the camp struck me as one of most singular beauty. The dark and 
varied outlines of the mountains formed the background to a landscape of wide 
extent and attractive features. In the centre the circle of white tents and wagon 
covers reflected the bright rays of the sun, and the smoke of camp fires, the 
groups of men, and the grazing animals, added the charm of busy life to the 
scene ; while, upon either hand, the striking contrasts were mellowed down by 
gently-sloping hills clad with verdure of all the picturesque tints of autumn. 
The canvass of the painter has perpetuated few finer scenes real or ideal. Upon 
parting with Lieutenant Maynadier it was mutually agreed that should either 
meet with misfortunes that demanded the assistance of the otiber we shall com- 
municate by signals of smoke. I was, therefore, much troubled this evening at 
a large smoke visible to the north. Our compasses were brought into requisition, 
its position with reference to our route determined as accurately as possible, and, 
after careful consideration, it was concluded that it was so near to the route we 
have ourselves followed that it could not be the other party. Dr. Hayden came 
into camp this evening from a ride in the mountains, and reported that a snow* 
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clad peak is in sight from the top of the mountain ridge, along the base of which 
we have been for several days travelling. I at once planned a little side excur- 
sion for to-morrow to enable me to see, and, if possible, locate it. The country 
traversed to-day is good, but not as fine as that we have found during the last 
few days. A few miles to our left (apparently not over 10 or 15 ) the hills stand 
out in all the naked deformity of *' washed lands,'' showing that the belt of good 
land close under the foot of the mountains, and through which our route lies, is 
not more than 20 or 25 miles in width. A dear night enabled me to obtain 
good observations. 

Friday 9 September 16. — Soon after the train was in motion this morning I 
left it, and in company with Dr. Hayden, Mr. Schonborn, and Mr. Wilson, 
started for the mountains. We rode for over an hour before we reached their 
base, climbing rising ground the entire time. Selecting the most favorable point 
we dismounted, and leading our horses, as we were afraid to leave them, we com- 
menced a long and tedious ascent which lasted until about noon. We were 
repaid for our labors upon reaching the summit of the ridge, which, however, 
we found was very far from constituting the summit of the mountain. Far in 
the distance the rugged rocks were piled above us, several of the highest peaks 
being covered with snow. Looking to the left through a deep gorge the Clear 
fork of Powder river was seen sparkling in the sunlight, while in the distance 
Pumpkin butte appeared putting up from the level prairie. 

The desire to visit the distant peaks was very great, and gladly would I have 
gratified it had it been practicable, but a single glance was enough to shrow that 
the attempt would require more time than I deemed it proper to spend at this 
season for this purpose. The journey would be a long and wearisom one ; 
deep valleys and high ridges would have to be crossed and thick woods pene- 
trated, all of which would not only consume time, but horse-flesh, neither of 
which can be spared just now. We were therefore compelled to content oar- 
selves with visiting two well defined points that we knew had been fixed by 
intersecting lines from our route, and by compass bearings from them established 
the position of the highest point, with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

While descending the mountain we discovered the train still on the march, 
though it was later than our usual hour for halting. When we reached the 
party at 5 p. m., they were hard at work ascending a hill which proved to be 
the dividing ridge between the waters of Tongue and Powder rivers. This hill 
was quite steep and about 200 feet high, with no level space at the top. The 
descent was also abrupt, but only about 40 or 50 feet, verticle measurement, 
before reaching the bank of the Clear fork of Powder river, the stream running 
literally upon the top of the hill, in such a manner that a cut of 200 or 300 
yards woidd give a fall of about 150 feet and turn the water into Tongue river. 

This peculiarity in the topography was so striking that it was observed by 
every one in the party the moment the summit was reached, and the remark 
was generally made " what an excellent location for a water-power." 

The road to-day has severely tasked our animals, as it crossed a succession 
of steep ridges, rendering our progress very slow. One creek especially, caused 
delay, as nearly every wagon stsdled in it. The elevation is getting to be so 
great that the mules fail to perform the labor they would be equal to in a less 
rarified atmosphere, and the barometer this evening reads only 24.Q inches, 
indicating a height of over 5,000 feet. We are to-night, for the first time, 
encamped among pines. All seem exhausted by the labors of the day, and as 
it was nearly dark before the wagons were all up, we were compelled to encamp 
at this point, though it was far from being secure from the visits of the Indians, 
whom we know to have been on our tradk for several days past. 

The result was that at about 11 o'clock we were startled by the report of a 
gun and the cries of one of our sentinels. I rushed from my tent but only to 
see the form of an Indian dodging into a neighboring clump of trees, and meet 
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tlie alarmed guard, whom I found had been shot with two baUs through the 
muscles of the upper portion of his arm. He stated that he had seen a man 
near him, whom he supposed to be one of the party walking about camp in his 
drawers, and instead of hailing the individual as he should have done in obedi- 
ence to his orders, he walked towards him. 

The Indian did not perceive the sentinel's presence until he was but 10 paces 
distant, and then finding himself discovered, fired and ran. The wound received 
by the man proved to be slight, but the balls had passed on and struck one of 
our horses, which died from bleeding in a few minutes. The camp was of course 
greatly excited at this rencontre, and scouts were sent out in all directions but 
without finding any traces of the intruder or his comrades. 

It is not probable that the savages intended anything more than a plundering 
visit to camp, and this hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that several portable 
articles are missing from the cook's fire, their number being so large also as to 
induce the belief that the Indian who fired was simply one of a band. After 
the excitement had subsided, and additional g^uards had been stationed, we 
returned to sleep, thankful that the adventure was without more serious results. 
The party have now a forcible conviction of the imperative necessity of con- 
tinual vigilance. 

Saturday t September 17. — A severe storm prevailing this morning would 
have prevented a change of camp to-day, had not the experience of last evening 
demonstrated the importance of such a -step. About noon a temporary lull was 
therefore improved, and the train started. 

The Clear fork impinged upon the bluff just below our camp, making it 
necessary to cross at once. The stream at this point is quite wide and cut up 
into several channels. 

The bed is also filled with large boulders, many of which we were compelled 
to remove to make a passable road, and as a result of the consequent delay, we 
did not reach the opposite bank until 2 o'clock. Here we found a narrow bot- 
tom affording an excellent road, down which we moved rapidly for about four 
miles, to a point at which the valley widened sufficiently to furnish a camping 
ground away from any cover convenient for our Indian visitors. 

Eain commenced fklling again as we halted, and has continued till this time, 
(10 p. m.) The wind is idso blowing a gale from the north, and as we are upon 
an open plain, exposed to its fury, both men and animals must suffer severely. 
The moon does not rise until late and a better opportunity for a night attack 
could hardly be imagined. Our camp is, however, excellently placed and no 
necessary precautions have been neglected. 

Sunday, September 18. — ^The night passed quietly, aside from the storm, and 
the morning is bright and beautiful, though the mountain tops are glistening with 
snow. The day has been spent as usual in camp. 

About noon a party of Indians were discovered approaching, headed by a 
Spaniard whom we had seen with them at Fort Sarpy, and they marched directly 
into camp. I was not disposed to give them a very cordial reception, as I 
deemed it probable that they are the fellows who have been tracking us for the 
past two weeks, and have been guilty of the thieving that has so annoyed us. 
They pretended, however, to be entirely ignorant of all these matters, but said 
that they had seen a Blackfoot trail, it being the custom of the Grows to place 
all rascality to the credit of the Blackfeet. 

Upon more close questioning, however, they admitted that a party of five 
young men had left the Crow camp the day after we did, and doubtless these 
are the ones who have paid us so many unwelcome visits. I have little doubt 
also that our guests of to-day were fully conversant with all that had happened, 
if not themselves the guilty parties, and that they have adopted this bold method 
of ascertaining the results of the shot of night before last, which was apparently 
fired, rather to secure escape than with any murderous intention. As, however, 
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I had no proof of this I made a virtae of necessily, and ordered coffee to be 
^ven them. One of the party carried a shovel that had been missed by my 
escort and reported stolen, but he claimed to have found it and made no objec- 
tions to its return. 

The Indians located themselves on the bank of the river, and during the 
afternoon I had an opportunity of witnessing a curious spectacle, namely, an 
aboriginal sweat-bath taken by four of the savages. The modus operandi was 
as follows : They first erected a frame work some eight feet in diameter and 
five feet high, of long willows planted in the ground, bent in proper ^form and 
wattled together with great care and regularity, resembling a large open basket 
inverted, and having an entrance sufficiently large to admit one person. A 
hole 12 or 14 inches in diameter, and eight inches deep, was then excavated 
in the centre and all the dirt carrfully removed. Around this a shallow trendi 
was dug, as also four small trenches entering it at right angles from the 
circumference. Willow boughs were also carefully laid around the hole, and the 
whole of the structure was thickly covered with buffalo robes and blankets. 
A fire was then kindled and a large number of stones heated. These prepara- 
tions having been completed, four men entered the bath, the attendants passed 
in the stones and vessels of water, and then carefully closed the entrance. 
Steam was generated in this close apartment, by throwing water upon the stones, 
so effectually that its inmates were compelled to call three times for fresh air, 
which was supplied by the attendants making a small opening at the door. 
The men remained in this bath some 15 or 20 minutes, when they emerged 
dripping with steam and perspiration. Three wont at once to the cold moun- 
tain stream and washed off, while the fourth contented' himself with laying on 
the ground until he was cooled. A more efiective method of taking a vapor 
bath could hardly be desired, and I learn it is a favorite remedy with Uie Grows 
£>r almost all tl^ie ills to which savage flesh is heir. 

In the afternoon an elk was seen some distance below camp, and two of the 
Indians at once mounted their horses, and giving chase soon succeeded in bring- 
ing it down. 

As night approached the savages moved back of our location, and after dark 
burned torches for some time on each side of their own camp-fires. These 
were undoubtedly intended as signals to others in the distance, and consequently 
excited considerable suspicion, but they insisted that it was only for amusement, 
and we of course were destitute of all power of proving the contrary. 

The Spaniard's explanation of his presence with the band is that he was sent 
by Richard at Platte bridge to bring the Grows there to trade, and that these 
14 are all that he was able to induce to accompany him. His appearance is not 
especially in his favor, but I have entrusted him with a letter to be mailed at 
Platte bridge. 

The night as bright and clear, and we obtained observations for time and lati- 
tude. Tke thermometer this evaiiing stood at 42^. 

Monday, September 19.-— We left camp at 7^ o'clock, our course continuing 
to the southeast and nearly parallel with the mountains. On climbing the hill 
from the valley of Glear fork, the highest peak of the Big Horn range came in 
sight. From our point of view it is a regularly shaped and rather flat cone, sur- 
fonnied by several other peaks of nearly equal height, all crowned with snow 
which has apparently not yielded to the heat of summer. 

Pasting over the ridge from the Glear fork of Powder river, we entered the 
valley of Lake De Smit, so called from a catholic priest, who has spent many 
yeiurs among the Indian tribes of this country. It is a small pond, some three 
or four miles long, lying between the branches of Glear fonk. One or two 
small streauLS empty into it, but no outlet was discovered, and Bridger and 
Meldrum agree in eaying that it has none. The barometer indicated that the 
pond was some feet lower than the streams upon either side, but this is not suf- 
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ficientlj marked to attract the attention of the caeoal observer^ and I therefore 
attribute the frequency of ita mention as something remarkable to the fact that 
it is the only sheet of water of the kind that we have met daring oar summer's 
pandering. 

We passed upon its southwestern side, leaving quite a ridge between it and 
our route. 

We soon reached the valley of a small creek flowing into the soatheastem 
branch of the Clear fork of Powder river, down which we travelled for a mile or 
two, and then crossing the point of land near the junction, reached the stream 
itself upon the banks of which we encamped. 

The country through which we have been passing to-day is less atiaractive 
than that about the head- waters of Tongue river, the soil being poorer, and sage 
in large quantities replacing the grass. The reddish broken hills immediately 
upon our left also show that we are now upon the borders of a different, and 
more sterile geological formation. Our camp is located upon a small patch of 
fine grasS; but it is all there is in sight in the valley, which is here a mile wide. 
The creek has little or no timber upon it, and the cheerless prospect is b^ore 
us of again encountering our old enemy — ^the ** washed lands." 

The Indians who encamped with us last night, left early in the morning, 
which wafl the occasion of our late start. We overtook them, however, at oar 
camping ground this evening, but just as they were preparing to go on, which 
(much to our satisfaction) they did without their customary resort to promisca- 
ous and importunate begging. 

Several of the highest peaks of the Big Horn range are visible firom this 
camp and loom up gprajadly and boldly against the clear western sky. I can- 
not help ooostfuitly regretting my inability to visit them, but it is clearly impos- 
sible to spare the requisite time at this juncture. I have, however,^located them 
by intersections from our line of route, and, reading the angles of elevation with 
the sextant and artificial horizon, I find the highest visible point to be over 
7,000 feet above our camp, or about 11,500 feet above the sea level. The night 
is cloudy, and consequently observations were impossible. The distance trav- 
elled to-day is 14,7 miles. 

Tuesday^ September 20. — Our route to-day has still eontinued pandlel with 
the mountains, but a change in the direction of the range has mad^ our eourse 
almost exactly south. The road has been good though rather hilly, but the 
elevation, averaging over 5^000 feet, has told upon our animals by reason of the 
rarity of the atmosphere, and decidedly impaired their capacity for labor. 

We crossed one or two small streams, but the country is by no means as well 
watered, nor is the sodl as good as that found before leaving the Big Horn. 
Sa^ covers much of the surface (£ the earth, and grass is beeoming scarce. 
The mountain range on our right is also of less height, and the lofty peaks 
visible for B<»ne days past have disappeared. The country to our left and in 
i^ont of us seems also much more levd, aaid the hills on the otheriwle of Powder 
river can now be seen in the distance 

Far out on the plain '* Fum|kkim butte " is also visible*-*^ long hill with a 
levdi summit, standing between Powder river and the headwateis of the Shay- 
enne, and forming a marked feature in the landscape. 

The larger portion of our route to-day lay thsoogh valleys parcallel with the 
nuHmtains, the hills to our right rising to considerable heights, and a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the topogsaphy being the fa^ that all the dividing ridges 
between the atreams were lower at the foot of the mountains than at a distance 
of s<nne miles. We crossed a smaU tributary of Powder river that Bridger calls 
Sandy creek, and continuing down it some three miles* encamped upon one of 
its lesser branches, having advanced nearly 16 miles. 

The day has been quite comfortable, the thermometer standing this aftarno<m 
at 79P. One of our mulefi broke dowa and was necessarily abandoned, and all 
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the animak reached camp with difficulty. The grass is he^, to my regret, no 
better than at oar last camp, and I can see bat little opportunity for their 
recmitiug. The only fuel here also is drift-wood from the monntains, and 
buffalo chips which are not very plenty. The early part of the evening was 
quite dear, but it soon clouded up. 

Wednesday, September 21. — ^We continued to-day nearly due south, still 
skirting the mountains and crossing several small streams flowing into Powder 
river. 

The country travelled over has differed in no essential respects from that 
through which we have passed in the last few days, consisting in the main of 
gentle undulations that were traversed without difficulty, but occasionally varied 
with sharp, rocky hills. About five miles from camp we crossed a small brook 
only a foot or two wide, but very mirey, giving on this account much trouble. 
In crossing it a member of the party, Mr. Wilson, refused to aid me in lifting 
one of the carts from the slough, upon the ground that he had not been assigned 
to this special class of duty by the Secretary of War. I promptly released him 
from duty of any kind by discharging him upon the spot, only permittiog him 
to remain with us until we should reach the Platte road. This disagreeable occur- 
rence was the legitimate result of the presence of men who simply owe their 
connection with the party to the order of high authority and not to the needs of 
the expedition, and are therefore more guided by motives of selfishness than a 
sense of duty. 

While en route to-day we were joined by three Indians who came with us to 
camp, and were there re-inforced by three others. They proved to be Arapa- 
hoes, and among them were '' Little Owl," one of their head chiefr, and " Fri- 
day," also a chief, who speaks English quite well, having spent some time while 
a boy in St Louis. They told us that their whole village of 180 lodges was 
within six or seven miles ; and they also brought some fresh meat, for which we 
exchanged bacon. This, with a cup of coffee and a few buiscuit, seemed to make 
them well satisfied with their visit. 

Friday informs me that Major Swiss, the Indian agent on the Upper Platte, 
has letters for us, and this assurance is the nearest approach to news from our 
homes that we have enjoyed since leaving the Missouri. It is at least a grati- 
fication to know that Uiere are letters for us somewhere, although weeks may 
elapse before they shall reach us. 

A warm south wind has prevailed all day, threatening ndn, but about 8 p. 
m. the wind shifted to the northeast, and it has become uncomfortably cold. 
This would be a bad place to encounter a storm of any duration, as there is no 
fuel excepting a little driftwood, and the grass is miserable. The distance trav- 
elled to-day is 10.7 miles. The Indians left at 8 p. m. to return to their village. 

Thursday, September 22. — ^The morning was dark and rainy, but our camp 
was so unsuitable, being almost destitute of grass or wood, that I determined to 
move, and accordingly we commenced our march in the middle of a heavy 
shower, though with fair prospects of the early return of dear weather. 

We crossed the first stream about two miles from camp, and would have 
stopped had there been an adequate supply of fuel and grass ; but as these 
essentials were still lacking, and the day was not as yet very disagreeable, we 
pushed on in search of better quarters. 

The storm, however, did not abate, but settled down into a steady rain with 
a driving northeast wind. A thick fog also closed around us, shutting out all 
view of the oountiy, and greatly embwrassing our selection of a route, even the 
mountains fading from our sight in the thick mist. Our guide, however, did not 
falter, but pointed out our course with every mark of complete self-confidence, 
and as coolly as if on a broad turnpike in'dear weather, ana amid familiar land- 
marks. 

The first part of our course was over high rolling ground* and the dividing 
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ridge between Sandy and Willow creeks, bein^ an elevated level plateau, ^ave 
us four or five miles of excellent travelling. The descent to the valley of Wil- 
low creek was quite abrupt, however, and here we again found ourselves sur- 
rounded with the " washed lands," which had before occasioned us so much 
trouble, and now compelled a long detour to the left before we could enter the 
valley, along which we passed to the bank of the creek, upon which we encamped, 
having travelled 14.7 miles. ' 

The march has been very trying to our animals, the cold rain and driving 
wind, with the bad roads, causing several to give out, and another mule had to 
be abandoned. We are to-night partially protected from the wind by a high 
bluff, which is a decided improvement upon encamping in the open plain. It 
is raining steadily now, and the darkness is intense. 

Friday, September 23. — The cold northeastern storm of yesterday has con- 
tinued almost without intermission, and consequently we have not moved camp. 
The day has been spent in efforts at work, but it has been so exceedingly disagree- 
able that little has been accomplished. The rain has stopped this evening and a 
few stars are visible, giving " token of a goodly day to-morrow." 

Saturday, September 24. — The storm being over and the morning bright and 
clear, we struck our tents at an early hour and resumed our march. After fol- 
lowing down the valley of Willow creek for some to or three miles, we crossed 
it and ascended the ridge between it and Powder river. The road was very 
heavy, the ground being saturated with rain, giving an idea of the difficulties 
that would attend travelling in this country in the wet season. At many points 
it was with the utmost labor that our animals could move, and our course had 
to be selected with great care. Wherever the surface of the ground was exposed 
by the absence of grass, it was about impossible to even ride upon horseback, 
but by following the ridges we made tolerable progress, and reached Powder 
river about 1 o'clock, having travelled 11 miles. 

Powder river at this point possesses the same characteristics as nearer its 
mouth. The stream is, however, very muddy from the recent rain, and its bed 
is filled with mire and quicksands, rendering the selection of a crossing a matter 
of m.uch care. The banks present that " washed " appearance with which we 
have become so familiar, although it is not quite as forbidding here as further 
down. There can be no doubt of the truth of Bridger's statement, that the 
same general features prevail throughout the whole extent of the stream, and in 
this case the non-arrival of Lieutenant Maynadier and party is fully explained. I 
shsdl await them at this point, as per agreement, and hope that a rest will much 
improve the condition of our jaded animals. The night is clear, and we observed 
for time and latitude. 

Sunday, September 25. — ^The day has been spent in camp, with the customary 
services. 

The weather has been bright and beautiful, to the intense pleasure of every 
member of the party. 

Monday, September 26. — Mr. Snowden, Dr. Hayden, and Mr. Schonbom 
applied this morning for permission to visit a pass over the mountains that is 
visible from camp, each wishing to advance the interests of his own department. 
I gave my consent gladly, and with a single attendant they left camp to be 
absent until to-morrow night. 

Bridger and myself turned our faces down stream to try and obtain some 
information in regard to Lieutenant Maynadier. After a ride of about 15 miles 
we came to the ruins of some old trading posts, known as the " Portuguese 
honses," from the fact that many years ago they were erected by a Portuguese 
trader named Antonio Mateo. 

They are now badly dilapidated, and only one side of the pickets remains 
standing. These, however, are of hewn logs, and from their character it is evi- 
dent that the structures were originally very strongly built. Bridger recounied 
Ex. Doc. 77 5 
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a tradition that at one time tbia post was besieged hj tbe Sioux for forty days, 
TidsistiDg successfallj to tbe last alike tbe strengtb and tbe ingenuity of tbeir 
assaults, and tbe appearance of tbe ruins renders tbe story not only credible 
but probable. I sbaved off tbe pickets at two or tbree places, and wrote on 
tbe brigbt surface information as to our wbereabouts for tbe oenefit of Lieutenant 
Maynadier, if be sbould cbance to pass in tbis direction, and tben, after an 
unsuccessful reconnoissance of the surrounding country from tbe summit of a 
conTenient bill, returned to camp. 

During my absence Lieutenant Smitb, in accordance witb consent previously 
obtained, bad moved camp about a mile furtber down stream for the purpose of 
securing better pasturage, and I found the party just settling themselves in 
their new quarters. 

Tuesday, September 27. — ^Tbe day was spent in camp, still awaiting the 
arrival of Lieutenant Maynadier, concerning whom I am commencing to feel 
somewhat anxious. 

Bridger made a short excursion to-day towards the Platte to select a route, 
but returned witb a rather un^Eivorable report. Tbe course recommended I 
judge to be anything but direct, but as he strenuously insists upon its superior 
feasibility I shall follow his advice. 

Tbe party returned from tbe mountains in good season and fine spirits, each 
having abundantly gratified bis special tastes and pursuits. Mr. Snowden 
claims to have decidedly improved bis acquaintance witb tbe mountain ranges. 
Dr. Hayden found several new plants and many fossils, and Mr. Schonborn 
obtained a number of admirable sketches. 

They described a singular topographical feature of the country they visited. 
A small stream pierces through a low bill in its course, forming one of tbe 
canons so common in tbis country, where the water-courses pay so little respect 
to tbe ridges crossing tbeir paths. After emerging, however, it makes a sharp 
turn, and at a distance of but a few yards again flows through the hill, malring 
thus a strange double canon. A sketch of Mr. Schonbom's has well preserved 
tbis curious fireak of nature. 

Bridger and Doctor Hayden will to-morrow make a second reconnoissance 
down stream in search of Lieutenant Maynadier, and if they are unsuccessful 
I have decided to push on witb my detachment without furtber delay, sending 
a guide back to find and bring up the others, if it shall be possible. 

Wediusday^ September 28. — A dark and lowering sky did not prevent the 
departure of the down-river party, consisting of Lieutenant Smitb, Doctor Hay- 
den, Bridger, and Stephenson. They left camp witb the expectation of being 
absent three days. 

About noon tbe wind shifted to the northeast and rain set in, but about 4 
p. m. it changed to snow, and for a time tbe flakes fell as thickly as I have 
ever seen them. It melted as rapidly, however, the thermometer not sinking 
below 36^. About dark tbe fall of snow ceased, and there were indications of 
clearing up, tbe thermometer rising to 40^. 

Thursday t Septemher 29. — ^Tbe morning was bright and clear, tbe thermom- 
eter standing at 7 a. m. at 28^. Thick ice formed in camp last night, but tbe 
brigbt sun rapidly warmed tbe air, and at noon tbe thermometer bad risen i;o 
60^, with a south wind prevaOing. 

The day was spent in camp, computing, making copies of notes, &c., &c. 

At 5 p. m. we were visited by a war party of 11 Indians on foot, who proved 
to be Arapaboes on tbeir way to join another band of their own tribe, or a body 
of Sioux, in a horse-stealing expedition among the Utes, with whom they are 
now at war. I may remark en passant that horse-stealing appears to be one of 
the grand objective points of Indian campaigning. They were each armed 
with a rifle, and all carried lariats for the purpose of securing tbeir plunder. 
As usual I furnished them with supper to avoid arousing any unnecessary ill 
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will, and at its close tbey repaid ns bj o&e of their native concerts, the music 
of which may be soothing to the savage breast, bat is decidedly irritating to 
the civilized ear. 

They formed a circle about the fire, standing shoulder to shoulder, and then 
sang in a species of aggravatingly-monotonous strain, marking time by a sway- 
ing motion of their bodies, at intervals enlivening the proceedings by ferocious 
yells, preceded by short, sharp^arks like those of an angry dog. This enter- 
tainment having been closed, the Indians proceeded to comfortably locate them- 
selves about our camp fires, where they now lie, to all external appearance, in a 
state of supreme content. 

Friday y September 30. — Our Indian guests left us this morning immediately 
after their breakfast, but not without characteristically begging a supply of 
provisions to take with them. ' 

The day was spent in camp awaiting the return of the reconnoitring party, 
who arrived about 5 p. m., without any tidings of Lieutenant Maynadier. They 
report that they reached a point not far from fifty miles from camp, and state 
that a train would be compelled to travel much further to pass over the same 
ground. This proves that if Lieutenant Maynadier is coming by Powder river, 
as he expected, he is so far behind that he cannot join us for several days, pos- 
sibly for a week. 

I have, therefore, decided to push on myself to the Platte, and, if he is not 
beard from before, send after him from that point. My party is too small for 
another division, and my animals are too much exhausted for such a journey, 
even if I felt justified in sparing the men. 

Saturday J October 1. — \Ve left camp at 7 J o'clock a. m., for the Platte, our 
route lying west of direct, the guide claiming that he knows the country per- 
fectly, and that this course is indispensable to securing a good road. Follow- 
ing up the valley of Powder river we found our progress impeded by high sage 
and deep ravines, which compelled us to cross the stream repeatedly, the hills 
on either side being so high and steep as to forbid our venturing among them. 

About nine miles from camp we crossed the mouth of Red Canon creek, a 
stream very appropriately named, as it flows between high rocky banks of the 
brightest red, the water itself, also, taking on the same brilliant hue. After the 
crossing a bold point gave us some trouble, but we ultimately reached the valley 
of the Powder, upon which is located our camp to-night, in the midst of a small 
bottom, covered with tall, coarse grass and rushes, upon which our animals are 
faring sumptuously. 

The country we are now in is generally identical with that we have uniformly 
found about the course of Powder river, wherever we have met that stream. 
The geological formation of the opposite banks of the river is strikin^y differ- 
ent. The right is of dark brown or slate color and of the setaceous formation, 
while the left is. of the Jurassic, and consists of rugged rocks, upheaved and out- 
cropping in all directions. The soil in the narrow valley cannot be regarded 
as good, the luxuriant growth of sage proving too plainly its sterility. 

The distance travelled to-day was 11 miles, to accomplish which: we were 
compelled to be moving eight hours and to use the shovel and pick freely. 

Stenday, October 2. — ^This is the only Sabbath of the season upon* which I 
have moved camp, but I have deemed it in this instance to be a case of abso- 
lute necessity, as it is of the utmost importance that we should reach the Platte 
at the earliest possible moment, in order that we may send back for Lieutenant 
Maynadier's party, should not news from them reach us by that time. I was 
amused on the march at a discussion between two of the party in regard to the 
day of the week. One insisted that it was Sunday, but the other replied : " I 
tell you it ain't. Don't you know the captain never moves on Sunday ?" This 
was conclusive at first, and until I explained the fact and the reason of our devi- 
ation from an established rule. 
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Onr route still bore up the yallej of Powder river, or at least of one branch 
of it, and the stream we are on seems to be the main fork. As to the road it is 
only necessary to say that our progress was but about a mile an hour. A sac- 
cession of deep gullies were crossed in the first part of the march, and after about 
four miles advance, we passed through the thickest undergrowth I have seen in 
this country. Willows, vines, and briers had to be cut out of the path, but at 
length we struck a wide Indian trail that brought us through with compara- 
tively little Airther trouble. 

During our march the stream was also crossed and re-crossed several times. 
Our camp for to-night is at the '' Bed Buttes of Powder river," which constitute 
a very marked geological feature. One large butte, standing in the middle of 
the valley and seen from a distance, greatly resembles a crumbling castle. The 
towers and bastions are all complete, and the likeness to an old ruin is indeed 
extraordinary. Similar buttes extend up the right bank of the stream for miles 
above our camp, all preserving the ruin-like appearance, innumerable birds' nests 
clinging to their sides completing the picture. The rock is a hard, indurated 
clay, and the red tinge it gives to the water proves it to be easily soluble and there- 
fore of no great economical value. 

The day has been bright and beautiful, and the evening is clear, but chilly. 

Monday, October 3. — Our route to-day still continued up the valley of Powder 
river, having on our left the renparkable red bluffs encountered yesterday, which 
are a constant source of admiration and amazement. A striking feature is their 
steep sides, which render them almost impassable. Dr. Hayden succeeded in 
reaching the summit some distance below camp, and after following the crest for 
some miles, all the time in sight of the train, he was obliged to retrace his steps 
before he could again descend into the valley. If these rocks were in an acces- 
sible region they undoubtedly would attract more attention from wonder-seeking 
tourists than the famous Palisades of the Hudson. 

Our road lay on the left bank of the stream for some distance, but deep gul- 
lies compelled us to make several crossings and necessitated the free use of the 
pick and shovel. Four miles from camp the valley becomes very narrow and 
our only feasible route led through the cafion, with high, rocky banks upon 
either side. About six miles from camp we entered the canon of a small branch 
coming in Arom the left, up which we passed for half a mile before we could 
emerge, when we crossed the point and again reached the stream, which we have 
since followed. The canon above us is impassable, however, and we will be obliged 
to again abandon the stream at this point. As Bridger says we will not find 
water for nearly ten miles, I ordered the train to halt, although we had advanced 
only seven and a quarter miles. 

Tuesday , Octoher 4. — ^Oor route this morning was directly over the hills, and 
thence parallel to the stream. The first mile or two was a gradual ascent over 
hard ground and with good travelling then for five miles. The road ran along 
a level plateau, whence it at last descended by an abrupt hill into the valley. 
Here we encountered one of the few evidences of the existence of industry among 
the Indians. We were following a trail which was plainly of much importance. 

The steep descent which it here met had been originally rendered nearly 
impassable by an immense number of boulders, but these had been carefully and 
systematically piled up in low pyramids on the side, leaving a road of compara- 
tive excellence. Bridger claims, however, that this was never finished as a 
single undertaking, as no Indians would have been guilty of such a sensible 
work, and his theory is that separate parties have consumed a long series of 
years in accomplishing this result. 

The valley reached over this highway is horn one to two miles wide, and ten 
to twelve long, and, although it is 6,000 feet above the^cean, is closed on all 
sides by mountains. On the left are the Bed Buttes before spoken of, while to 
the right lay the dark, frowning heights of the Big Horn mountains, cut by 
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numeroas canoDS. The valley is so nearly level that, hut for the stream flowing 
gently through it, the slope would scarcely he perceptible. It is a bright gem 
in a rough mountain setting, and apparently fulfils all the conditions of the 
" happy valley" of Rasselas, save the inhabitants. A single Indian grave, 
the body deposited on an elevated platform, was the only evidence of even the 
presence of Indians at any time within its rocky walls. 

We continued some eight miles further up this valley and encamped under a 
bluff on the right side, after a march of 15^ miles. The day has been dark 
and dreary, and a cold northeast wind has prevailed, making us fear a storm at 
any moment, and rendering the shelter of the rocks very desirable. 

Wednesday, October 5. — ^Our " happy valley," through which we yesterday 
travelled so pleasantly, proved, like a bad habit, exceedingly difficult to forsake. 
Our egress was barred by a succession of rugged spurs of the mountains, with 
deep ravines interlying, and their steep sides blocked up by large and jagged 
boulders ; the road being thus as bad as it could possibly be and yet be passable. 
The high red bluffs on our left still continue, and have compelled us to travel 
far to the westward of a direct route in order that we might avoid them. 

After severe labor until 3 o'clock in the afternoon, we found a small spring 
near the summit of the ridge bounding the valley on the southwest, and near 
this we encamped after a march of llf miles. 

The country traversed has been exceedingly barren and destitute. No timber 
exists save stunted pines on the mountains, and a very thin growth of bunch 
grass upon some of the ridges, and the neverfailing sage (artemisia) completes 
the vegetation. Our camp is immediately under a bluff, and a scattered growth 
of stunted cedars upon it, with driftwood in the gullies, constitutes our entire 
stock of fuel. 

Thursday 9 October 6. — A gradual ascent of about a mile and a half brought 
us easily this morning to the summit of a pass, leading into what we at first 
supposed to be the valley of the Platte. After travelling down a small stream 
for a few miles, however, it became evident that we were in the eastern drainage 
of the Big Horn. Leaving the stream we skirted the eastern edge of the Wind 
River basin, passing over an almost level country without a stick of timber visible, 
and but little sage and still less grass. The excellence of the road was an 
advantage, as the nature of the country compelled us to make an unusually long 
march. ^ 

About 12 miles from camp we found a small spring, which would have given 
us a scanty supply of water, but as there was no pasturage nor fuel it was thought 
advisable not to halt. Four miles further we entered the valley of the Platte. 
Flanking parties were thrown out to look for water, but we were compelled to 
travel until after sundown before any was found. The supply of grass was then 
most miserable, and not a stick of wood was visible. Sage and buffalo chips 
answered, however, for fuel, and we were glad to break a fast of over 13 hours. 

The country passed over to-^day has been a barren desert, its soil being a light 
clay, which is baked by the sun and produces absolutely nothing of value. To 
the right the level plain is as monotonously cheerless as can be imagined. A 
slight deviation from our route enabled us to look down the valley of Powder 
river, and the prospect in that direction was equally desolate, with the addition 
of the fact that the ground was much more broken, presenting all the disagreeable 
features that appear to uniformly mark the course of this river. Our animals 
are to-night crowded into the narrow bed of the stream, the only spot where 
grass is to be found. 

Friday, October 7. — Our mules and horses were too much exhausted by 
yesterday's labors for either an early start or a long march. We moved off 
about half past 8 o'clock, and after travelling over a barren, sandy plain for six 
miles, found some rain- water standing in pools in the old bed ofadried-up stream 
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There being no prospect of a better camping ground, and the condition of the 
animals being exceedingly reduced, I determined to halt and encamp. 

This country is the most barren yet seen, and except in the very narrow val- 
leys the only vegetation is a sparse gro¥rth of grass, varied with clumps of very 
small sage. From a cursory inspection of the land adjacent to our line of march, 
I have roughly estimated that the vegetation of all kinds (sage, grass, &c.) only 
covers about one-fifth or one«sixth of its surface. 

The small valleys are our sole reliance for subsistence for our animals and for 
our supply of fuel. The soil when wet becomes a thick and clayey mud, cling- 
ing to the feet in large masses, and rendering locomotion almost impossible. 

Saturday t October 8. — On gaining the summit of the first hill encountered 
this morning, the mountains on the south side of the Platte came in view, and 
by their proximity encouraged us with the expectation of soon reaching the 
much- talked- of Platte road. Our route led southeast, leaving the stream upon 
which we had encamped, and crossing several valleys draining into it. 

The road was tolerably good, and our progress fair; but our animals are too 
much worn out for long marches, and we therefore encamped by a small pond 
of rain-water on the prairie, with no fuel but sage, after a journey of 1 1 miles. 
The hardships of the past week have been enormous, and a similar experience 
in the next seven days would compel the abandonment of our wagons. 

Sunday t October 9. — The day was spent in camp as usual, as notwithstanding 
jny anxiety in regard to Lieutenant Maynadier's party, the exhaustion of both 
men and beasts renders rest indispensable. 

Monday, October 10. — From camp this morning our route bore across the 
hills, leaving the stream upon our left. After advancing three or four miles we 
reached the valley of another branch, down which we followed. It soon became 
wider, and contained far better grass than has been found for some time, though 
in several places the soil was covered to the depth of several inches with a white 
salt, or, as Biidger calls it, ''alkali." This is an impure soda, although in some 
places it is found of sufficient purity to be used for culinary purposes. 
. The stream where we first struck it was a running brook of palatable water, 
but five or six miles below it became very salt, and the water was found only in 
holes. After we had travelled 15 miles we halted for the night at a point far less 
eligible for a camp than many localities we had passed. 

Af^er encamping I rode in advance to ascertain our exact whereabouts, and 
soon came in sight of the valley of the Platte, the Red Buttes, and the Laramie 
hills. It was evident that another day's march would bring us to the Platte 
road. 

Tuesday, October 11. — As the train was leaving camp this morning, I started 
with Dr. Hayden &nd Wilson for the Platte bridge. We followed down the 
stream upon which we had been encamped some distance, finally turning to the 
right, and after riding for about six miles reached the Platte road, near the Bed 
Buttes. Before starting I had in my ignorance asked Bridger if there was any 
danger of crossing the road without knowing it. I now understand fiilly his 
surprise, as it is as marked as any turnpike at the east. It is hard, di*y, and 
dusty, and gave evidence of the immense amount of travel that passes over it. 
Indeed we had not followed it a mile before we came upon an ambulance with 
ladies in it, bound for the " States," and we were very seldom out of sight of 
some vehicle upon this great highway. 

The fact of again reaching a regular road appeared to impart new life even to 
our jaded horses, and we rode on at a rapid rate until we reached Eichards's 
trading post at the Platte bridge, having travelled about 18 miles. Here I 
received the pleasing news that Lieutenant Maynadier was close at our heels, 
on our trail, some Indians having just arrived at the bridge who had seen his 
party near the head of Powder ri'^r. I was also so fortunate as to receive a 
single letter, which constituted our latest news from home, though it was four 
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montbs old. I learned also that a mail was waiting for us at the Indian agencj 
at Deer creek, and engaged Richard to send for it. I also made arrangements 
to get up onr winter supplies from Fort Laramie; and after taking dinner under 
a roof, off from a table, and on a stool — luxuries we had not known since leay- 
ing Fort Pierre — ^returned to the Bed Buttes, where mj party was in camp, 
having reached that point about 1 o'clock. 

I found some evidences of our return to ** civilization " that v^re not so agree- 
able. Two neighboring houses were devoted to the sale of liquor, and a large 
number of the party were consequently in a state of uproariousness that had 
converted the camp into a bedlam, which it required great e£Ebrts upon my part 
to subdue. The commander of the escort was invisible, and had certainly made 
no elforts to maintain order or enforce discipline. 

My object was now to select a suitable place for winter quarters and detail a 
portion of the party for their preparation, while the others should be engaged in 
procuring provisions and making a reconnoissance in the direction of the head- 
waters of the Shayenne and Pumpkin Butte, to develop a district of country that 
had not been reached by either Lieutenant Warren or myself. I determined 
first to examine the valley of Garson*s creek, which empties into the south side 
of the Platte above Red Buttes, and if that should not prove suitable for a winter 
residence, then go east until I found an eligible location, knowing that at the 
worst we could obtain a resting place at Fort Laramie. 

Wednesday, October 12. — I left the party in camp to-day, while I accompa- 
nied Bridger to look at the valley of Carson's creek, as previously determined. 
As I was about departing I observed that the escort were also making prepara- 
tions for moving. I inquired of the officer in command what his purpose was, 
and learned that he intended taking his command to Carson's creek. I replied 
it was my wish that they should remain in camp, and accordingly gave him 
orders to that effect. He replied with an oath that he should do as he pleased, 
as I had no power to give him orders. Knowing that I certainly had not the 
means of enforcing my commands, I rode on to make the proposed examination, 
and was satisfied that the place was not such as was required, the grass being 
poor and the timber unsuitable for building huts. Upon my return I found my 
escort gone and Lieutenant Maynadier in camp, having come on in advance of 
his party. 

I wish here to state the result of the disobedience of orders upon the part of 
the commanding officer of the escort. He was tried by court-martial for the 
offence, and acquitted; not for want of proof, but because the court held that I, 
as an engineer officer, could not command troops, basing their finding on the 63d 
article of war, which provides that eogineer officers shall not be put upon or 
assume duties out of the line of their profession, and paragraph 14 of the Army 
Regulations, which provides that engineers shall not assume the command of 
troops. 

If the finding in this case is correct, then an engineer officer, in dischai^ge 
of his legitimate duty, requiring the co-operation of troops, is at the mercy of 
the line officer, who is not obliged to co-operate with him further than his own 
inclinations may prompt. It seems to me that such a conclusion is far from 
warranted by either the Articles of War or the regulations. An officer of engi- 
neers is regularly assigned to duty, in the line of his ^profession, by a common 
superior having the right to issue the order. If such duty cannot be performed 
without troops, I submit that he does not assume command of troops by exer- 
cising the authority due to his rank. 

The right to order on duty carries with it the right to order in command of 
the laroops required to perform that duty, it being distinctly understood that the 
duty is such as legitimately pertains to the functions of the engineer officer. 
Any other construction involves the military absurdity of supposing a junior 
has the right to thwart the purposes of the officer giving the original order. 
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I have stated my views in this case because I deem it a matter of vital im- 
portance to the engineer corps. In the discharge of their duties they are held fully 
responsible ; and yet whenever these duties require co-operation of troops, they 
are placed at the mercy of the officer in charge of such troops without the 
slightest regard to relative rank. 

The arrival of Lieutenant Maynadier's party, followed by that of the mail 
towards evening, caused excitement enough, however, to divert our thoughts 
from other matters, and the close of the day was spent in acquainting ourselves 
with the first news from home and friends obtained since leaving St, Joseph. 
Lieutenant Maynadier, it was found, had travelled some 90 miles further than had 
we, and this fact accounts for the delay. He met with no accidents, however, 
and struck our trail near the selected point of meeting on Powder river. Lieu- 
tenant Maynadier's report of his expedition will be found in full herewith, marked 
Appendix A. 

The period from October 13 to October 17 was consumed in seatch along the 
Platte road for a suitable location for winter quarters, and it is not necessary to 
describe our march over a route so well known. We finally settled upon some 
unfinished houses near the Indian agency of the Upper Platte, which the agent, 
Major Swiss, kindly invited me to occupy. The buildings had been commenced 
by the Moi*mons some years ago as a way station on the route to Salt Lake, and 
part of them had been finished and were now occupied by Major Swiss. The 
others were in a half-completed state, and by taking these we were saved consid- 
erable labor, and obtained far better quarters than otherwise would have been 
possible. 

On the 16th snow fell all day, but did not last long, the temperature being 
about 32°. 

On October 18 1 gave Mr. Snowden instructions to make a reconnoissance to 
the northward of our present location and determine the sources of both branches 
of the Shayenne. His report will be found herewith, marked Appendix B. 

On the ISth, also, we commenced work on the corrals and shed for oar ani- 
mals, but found the day too windy for effective labor. 

From October 19 to November 3 I was engaged in a trip to and from Fort 
Laramie, and in procuring supplies and provisions for the winter. I was kindly 
received by all the officers in the fort, and my thanks are due to all, especially 
to Major H. Day, 2d infantry, commanding, for his efforts to aid me in all possi- 
ble ways. 

I' started for Laramie with a supply of provisions, my tents, and a cook, 
taking it for granted that we should be obliged to camp out and rely upon our 
own commissariat for provisions, as on our journey since leaving Fort Pierre. I 
soon discovered 'uy mistake, however. Houses were found every ten or fifteen 
miles, and I was much surprised to learn that if one would be satisfied with the 
accommodations they afforded, the journey could be made from the Missouri to 
the Pacific with reliance upon these frontier hotels, which are found about every 
fifteen miles along the whole route. 

The Indians were perfectly peaceable, and it was not unusual to see men 
riding singly along tha road, though for company more than for considerations 
of safety they generally travelled in parties of two or three. The Platte road 
is truly a national thoroughfare, and until the railroad is completed must remain 
our most important channel of communication with the Pacific States. 

On my return to camp I found the quarters progressing, but not as rapidly 
as I had hoped. The want of proper tools, and the inexperience of the men in 
the use of such as we did possess, were difficulties that could only be overcome 
by patience and perseverance. At last some of the party got into quarters on 
the 11th of November, the thermometer that morning standing 6^ below zero. 

On the night of the 12th and 13th a number of the men were still in tents, 
the thermometer indicating — 17°, On the following morning all found shelter 
in our yet unfinished houses. 
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CHAPTER III. 
% 

WINTER aUARTBRS, 

It is apt necessary to submit a detailed report of our life during the six tedious 
months spent in winter quarters. Afler we reached our creek, several parties 
passed down the road on their way to '*the States," and we could have done the 
same, thus saving the expenses of the party for about four months, and still 
returning in time for the resumption of our explorations, but my instructions 
were explicit in directing me to winter in the mountains, and therefore the course 
named was impossible. 

The words " winter in the mountains" apparently embody the idea of dis- 
comfort and privation, but in our case they possess no such significance. We 
were thoroughly comfortable in all our surroundings. Our log houses, although 
they had no floors, and only decidedly primitive roofs, were still dry and warm. 
These roofs consisted of logs, with brush filling in the interstic'es, and covered 
with a coating of clay mortar, and above all a foot or more of earth well packed. 
This is the common roof of the plains. A slope of about one foot vertical to 
five horizontal serves to shed the rain perfectly, and the amount that falls is not 
sufficient to wash off the dirt within one winter, as we fully proved. The 
wJnds are in fact much more destructive. 

Witti such a device repairs are very simple, consisting of only a few moments' 
labor with a shovel. The fact of the general use of this style of roof among 
the settlers on the plains, decidedly sustains the theory of the great want of 
rain in these regions. 

Two or three times during the winter we had " snaps" of very cold weather, 
the thermometer in one instance falling to minus 25°. The cold of December 
4th, 5th, and 6th was intense, the thermometer ranging from 15 to 25 degrees 
below zero. On the 6th the wind was terrific, and the air was filled with minute 
particles of snow and ice, which penetrated every crack and crevice in our 
buildings. 

In my own quarters I had a bank of snow two feet deep that sifted through 
a crevice of whose existence I was previously unaware. A snow bank also 
formed on the exterior of our quarters as high as the roof, completely blocking 
up the doors. It was strange that we did not lose all our animals, but only one 
was killed, though they had but little or no shelter from the fury of the storm. 

Excepting these cold " spells," the weather during the winter was delightful. 
The meteorological records, which were carefully kept and given elsewhere in 
detail, show the mean temperature for the different months, and the amount of 
rain or melted snow that fell, to have been as follows : 

November 25th to 30th 30^ 25' 370 inches rain. 

December 20^ 660 inches rain. 

January 29° 4' 512 inches rain. 

February ♦ 34P 2' 575 inches rain. 

March 42° 4' 310 inches rain. 

April 1st to 15th 48° 8' 140 inches rain. 

2, 567 total rain. 

Our general occupation was picking up the loose ends of the summer's work, 
reducing and copying notes, making charts, computing, &:c., employment that 
was both agreeable and profitable. With a view to determining the longitude 
of our camp I had proposed observing noon culmination during the winter, 
and for this purpose had ordered a transit instrument to be forwarded to me 
at Fort Laramie. On the occasion of my visit to that post, however, it had 
not arrived, and I then ordered it forwarded by the Overland Mail Company's 
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wagons, paving express charges upon it at the rate of a fraction over letter 
postage, and receiving it with promptness and safety on Decem^r 9th. 

It was mounted on the 12th, the moon heing considerahlj past the fall. The 
meridian passage was observed that night, and on the I3th and 15th, which 
ended observations for that lunation. The instrument remained mounted until 
the 6th of May, when it was taken down preparatory to the summer's jimrney. 

During this period, of the 69 meridian passages of the moon, which occurred 
when the sun was belew the horizon, 56 were observed, and only 13 lost by 
cloudy weather — that is, four nights out of every five were clear enough for 
observa,tions. 

' From the 29th of February to the 14th of March, inclusive, the passage of 
the moon over the meridian was observed each night, excepting March 6th. 
From March 26th to April 9th, inclusive, six nights were cloudy. This was 
the least favorable of any lunation. These facts, taken from the records, are 
enough to show that, unless the winter of 1859-'60 was a very unusal one, 
which I have no reason to think was the ca&e, the snow that falls in the moun- 
tains is not sufficient to prevent the running of railroad trains at all seasons. 

If our animals had not been broken down by the arduous labors of the sum- 
mer, there would have been little difficulty in our continuing our explorations 
by parties sent out from our fixed camp during a large portion of the winter. 
The necessity of so doing was not great, however, as we were in a country 
comparatively well known, while it was of supreme importance that we should 
recruit our horses and mules as folly as possible. Therefore, the only explora- 
tions made after reaching winter quarters were by a party sent to the head- 
waters of the Shayenne, another detailed to find the nearest possible approach 
to a direct route from Deer creek to Powder river, and a third sent out for geo- 
logical researches to the southward, along the western slope of the Rocky 
mountains to Long's peak. The first of these expeditions was in charge of J. 
Hudson Snowden, and started three days after we reached Deer creek, being 
absent about ten days. 

The second expedition was made in April, under the charge of Mr. James 
D. Hutton, the object being, as stated above, to find a more direct road to Pow- 
der river than that we followed, thus obtaining, in connection with the route 
already explored along the base of the Big Horn mountains, the map of the 
entire route to the Big Horn river. The report of Mr. Hutton will be found 
herewith. 

The other expedition was made under the direction of Dr. F. V. Hay den, 
the geologist of the expedition, and as the country visited was comparatively 
^ell known, no topographer accompanied it. The results of the geological 
investigations will be found embodied in Dr. Hayden's geological report, sub- 
mitted herewith. 

Throughout the whole of the season's march the subsistence of our animals 
had been obtained by grazing after we had reached camp in the afternoon, and 
for an hour or two between the dawn of day and our time of starting. Often 
the grass was very scanty and of poor quality, requiring them to feed over a 
large extent of ground, thus giving them no opportunity for rest. The water, 
also, was in many cases so impregnated with salt as to act as a purgative, thus 
lessening their strength. 

The consequence was that when we reached our winter quarters there were 
but few animals in the train that were in a condition to have continued the march 
without a generous grain diet. Poorer or more broken-down creatures it would 
be difficult to find. They were at once driven up the valley of Deer creek and 
herded during the day, and brought to camp and kept in a corral through the 
night. The distance grazed over covered perhaps 50 square miles, and in the 
spring all were in as fine condition for commencing another season's work as 
could be desired. A greater change in their appearance could not have been 
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prodaced, even if they had heen grain-fed and stable-hoaBed all winter. Only 
one was lost, the furious storm of December coming before it had gained suffi- 
cient strength to encounter it. 

This fact that seventy exhausted animals turned out to winter on the plains 
the first of November, came out in the spring in the best condition and with the 
loss of but one of the number, is the most forcible commentary I can make upon 
the quality of the grass and the character of the winter. The extent of territory 
ranged over by the herd also shows that the quantity of gprass is veyry small per 
acre ; and in this connection I wish to mention an incident that further illus- 
trates this fact. On the 4th of March almost half the herd disappeared very 
mysteriously, and were not found for over a week, when a general and thorough 
search in all directions resulted in their discovery some fifteen or twenty miles 
from camp at a point whither they had strayed for better pasturage. 

Among the most noticeable incidents of our sojourn in winter quarters was a 
visit from One Horn, a chief of the Minneconjoux tribe of the Sioux or Dakota 
Indians. He said that a large band of the Sioux were wintering about two 
hundred miles north of us, and that he had been sent to notify me that I must 
not pass through their country. I informed him that I had been sent by the 
President and must obey my orders, and reminded him that I had brought them 
a large present promised them by General Harney when he made ft treaty with 
them, and th^t one of the conditions -of that treaty was that persons sent by the 
President should not be molested. He answered, <*We cannot restrain our 
young men; they will kill you." "Then," I replied, "your tribe will be held 
responsible." "Where are you going the coming summer?" he asked. I 
responded by sketching a rough map of the country, laying down the difierent 
rivers, all of which he seemed fully to comprehend, and told him I proposed to 
pass westward by the heads of the Yellowstone and Missouri. He at once 
exclaimed, **You are not going into the Sioux country!" " I know that," I 
replied, "until, on my return, I reach the mouth of the Yellowstone, where I 
intend crossing the Missouri and going directly south." 

The following dialogue ensued : 

Chief. "Keep on the east side of the river." Answer. "I cannot; you 
know that that route is the longest. It will be nearly winter; my horses will 
be broken down. I will be in danger of being unable to get out of the country. 
I must take the shortest route." 

' Chibp. "Are anymore parties coming?" Answer. "Not that I know of, 
unless my party does not get home at the right time. You know there are 
soldiers at Fort Randall ; they know when to look for us. If we do not get 
there at the right time they will go for us, and if you want soldiers in your 
country that is the way to got them. Kill m^ party and then you will have 
enough." 

This last seemed to stagger him, and after a few moments he replied, " It may 
be that they will not hurt you ; we will try to restrain our young men. If any 
of them come into your camp don't let them shake hands with you 1 " He 
meant by this, do not permit too many around you at once, so that they may 
be able to surprise and overpower you. I was satisfied that this was good 
advice, and probably it was intended as such. I told him I would look out for 
this, but that he must remember that we were all armed, and should defend our- 
selves to the last, and if we were attacked some of them would be killed before 
they could exterminate us. After giving him some food and a present of a few 
Indian goods, he left apparently well satisfied that the best course for them to 
pursue was to allow us to proceed quietly on our journey. 

When we arrived at Deer creek we found at the Indian agency the Rev. Mr. 
Bryninger and three companions, on their way to establish a mission among the 
Grows. They were German Lutherans, and had been sent out by the German 
Evangical Synod of Iowa. God-fearing and devoted men, but ignorant of the 
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world as well as of our langaage, and in consequence poorly fitted for tbe labors 
they had undertaken. Thej had started so late in the season that winter had 
overtaken them at this point. Their means were exhausted and they were await* 
ing funds from their friends in Iowa to enable them to prosecute their labors. 

I have the satisfaction of believing that I was instrumental in enabling them 
to pass a more, comfortable winter than would otherwise have been their lot, and 
also of enabling them to continue the prosecution of their undertaking in the 
spring, though they were never permitted to reach their destination. 

Mr. Bryninger and his companions left Deer creek a few days before we left 
our winter quarters, proposing to establish their headquarters near the lower 
canon of the Big Horn river, a point I had recommehdeid to them and which I 
have mentioned as possessing more natural advantages than any I met with. I 
did not hear from them until the close of the season's operations, when I learned 
that after getting as far as Powder river, Mr. Bryninger got s.eparated from his 
companions and was killed by the Sioux. His companions being thus left 
without a head became discouraged and returned to Iowa« and the attempt to 
establish a mission was abandoned. After my return to civilization the authori- 
ties of the synod under which they were acting refunded to me in full the small 
advance that I had made to the party. 

Early in March preparations were commenced for our summer campaign. I 
had made requisition for a mounted escort, and knew that it would be necessary 
to take all our supplies in packs, as it would be impossible for our wagons to 
accompany us. This involved the purchase of a large number of additional 
animaLs and the procuring, either by purchase or manufacture, of pack saddles. 
A few of these were obtained from the quartermaster at Fort Laramie, but the 
balance we were compelled to make. Without suitable tools or material this 
was considerable of an undertaking, but we at last succeeded in producing an 
article that answered a very good purpose. Indian horses and mules were pur- 
chased of the traders, supplies were procured from the commissary at Fort Lara- 
mie, and by the first of May we were ready to resume operations. 

The fitting out of the pack train with inexperienced packers, extemporized 
pack saddles, and unbroken Indian horses and mules, was, however, a tedious, 
and at times an amusing, operation. The animals were first loaded with packs 
of sand to get them used to their burthens, and for a time confined to the limits 
of the corral. As a general rule they only submitted to the incumbrance after 
they had been wholly exhausted by the most frantic efforts to free themselves, 
and I made up my mind that the Indians had sold us only such animals as they 
could not use, or were too lazy to themselves break for service. 

Deer creek had been selected for our winter residence upon the recommenda- 
tion of Major Swiss, the Indian agent for the Upper Platte, who is ^miliar with 
the whole country, and who had made this point the headquarters of the Indian 
agency. The fact that the Mormons had at one time commenced a settlement 
in the valley and commenced to build the houses which we had finished and used, 
also proved it to be one of the best locations in this section of the country, but 
notwithstanoing these facts I was most agreeably disappointed in the excellence 
of our mail fiaicilities. We were but three and a half miles south of the Platte 
road, along which ihe overland mail was carried, and shortly after we were 
settled the department complied with a request previously made by Major 
Swiss, and established a postoffice at the mouth of the creek, appointing an 
Indian trader postmaster. We were at once brought within about fifteen days 
of our friends, the mail coming once a week with such regularity that we could 
time it within a few hours. The walk to the postoffice soon became an estab- 
lished event to break the monotony of our life, and after our friends at home 
learned that we were within accessible distance of their letters, our weekly mail 
was as large as would be received at a respectable country viUage. 

The pony express was also established while we were in winter quarters, and 
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by it we several times received interesting items of news but three days old. 
To this enterprise I cannot forbear paying a slight tribute in passing. The 
sight of a solitary horseman galloping along the road was of itself nothing 
remarkable, but when we remember that he was one of a series stretching across 
the continent, and forming a continuous chain for 2,000 miles through an almost 
absolute wilderness, the undertaking was justly ranked among the events of the 
age, and the most striking triumphs of American energy. 

Notwithstanding our mail facilities, our astronomical duties, our map-making, 
and other official duties, there were many weary hours in winter quarters, when 
we longed for the social enjoyments of home and civilized life. At times these 
were relieved by recounting incidents of adventure in life on the plains which 
had come to our ears, most of which were heard from the former trappers in this 
region, some of whom are yet to be found. From all that I hear I conclude 
that in the palmy days of the fiir trade, before the silk hat was invented, and 
when the beaver was the great object of attraction, the bands of trappers in the 
"west were little more than bands of white Indians, having their Indian wives, 
and all the paraphernalia of Indian life, moving from place to place, as the beaver 
became scarce, and subsisting like the Indians upon the products of the country. 

Eridger says that one time he^did not taste, bread for 17 years. 

Is it surprising that men leading such a life, not hearing From civilization 
ofiener than ouce a year, and then only through the fur companies who send 
to them to get their furs, and supply them with ammunition and Indian trinkets, 
but who yet retained a recollection of the outer world they had left, should 
beguile the monotony of camp life by " spinning yarns" in which each tried to 
excel all others, and which were repeated so often and insisted upon so strenu- 
ously that the narrators came to believe them most religiously. 

Some of these Munchausen tales struck mo as altogether too good to be lost, 
One was to this effect : In many parts of the country petrefactions and fossils 
are very numerous ; and, as a consequence, it was claimed that in some locality 
(I was not able to fix it definitely) a large tract of sage is perfectly petrified, 
with all the leaves and branches in perfect condition, the general appearance of 
the plain being unlike that nf the rest of the country, but all is stones while the 
rabbits, sage hens, and other animals usually found in such localities are still 
there, perfectly petrified, and as natural as when they were living ; and more 
wonderful still, these petrified bushes bear the most wonderful fruit— -diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, &c., &c., as large as black walnuts, are found in 
abundance. '' I tell you, sir,'' said one narrator, " it is true, for I gathered a 
quart myself, and sent them down the country." 

Another story runs in this wise : A party of whites were once pursued by 
Indians so closely that they were forced to hide during the day, and could only 
travel at night. In this they were greatly aided by the brilliancy of a large 
dianoibnd in the face of a neighboring mountain, by the light of which they 
travelled for three consecutive nights. ' 

I will end these specimen tales by one from Bridger, which partakes bo 
decidedly of a scientific nature that it should not be omitted. He contends that 
near the headwaters of the Columbian river, in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
there is a spring gushing forth from the rocks near the top of the mountain. 
The water when it issues forth is cold as ice, but it runs down over the smooth 
rock BO far and so fast that it is hot at the bottom* 

I cannot pass over our winter in the mountains without mentioning the pre- 
valent and entire disregard of the laws and regulations in regard to the traffic 
in ardent spirits in the Indian country. The evening after my party reached 
Platte Boad, at the Bed Buttes, liquor was obtained, and many of its members 
rendered almost uncontrollable. After we were established in winter quarters 
this continued to be a source of constant trouble, notwithstanding we were imme- 
diately under the eye of the Indian agent, and it was only by reminding the 
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traders that I knew the law and should enforce it that I was able to preserve 
anything like discipline in my command. The sale of liqaor in this country ia 
an evil that demands the most effective and persistent remedies. 



CHAPTER IV. 

My escort, a detachment of 30 men, 2d United States dragoons, under First 
Lieutenant John Mnllins, reported to me at noon of May 8. The next day was 
spent in making the final arrangements for starting, and on 

Thursday, May 10, after nearly seven months in winter quarters, we again 
turned our faces to the westward, and resumed our march. After the usual 
annoying and unexpected delays at the last, we completed the packing by about 
10^ a: m., and left the valley of Deer creek by the same route by which it was 
entered last fall. 

The natural difficulties resulting from unbroken animals, and badly-adjusted 
packs had to be overcome, but stUl our progress was better than we had reason 
to expect, and we reached the Platte, beyond the Little Muddy, by 2j o'clock 
p. m., having travelled llf miles. The parties living at the Little Muddy 
claimed to own the insignificant bridge across it, and charged me $10 toll for 
the transit of the party, a sum which I paid with the reflection that this was 
indubitable proof of the gratifying fact that we were still within the limits of 
civili;zation. 

A few drops of rain fell during the afternoon, and a high wind has been blow- 
ing all day. 

Friday, May 11. — Our route to-day led up the Platte road to the bridge, 
which we crossed, paying $50 toll for the whole train. The march was per- 
formed much more smoothly than yesterday, there being far less trouble with 
animals and packs, but it will still require several days to bring everything to 
perfect working order. 

After leaving the bridge we passed over the Sand Hills — a continuation of 
the same range that is crossed on the route from Deer creek to Powder river — 
and, descending these, we made our camp on the Platte, having advanced a 
little over 16 miles, and accomplishing this distance in five and a half hours. The 
grass is as yet very scarce, and we have begun our summer's march quite as 
early as was practicable. 

The mail overtook us while en route, and the postmaster at Deer Creek had 
kindly forwarded our letters by the carrier, thus giving us the last news we 
shall have from home until we reach Fort Randall. 

Saturday, May 12. — We continued up the Platte road to the Red Buttes, 
where we encamped after a march of 13 miles. This road has been so often 
described that repetition is unnecessary, but I may say that it would be consid- 
erably improved if it should continue further up the south side, and cross some 
five miles above the Mormon crossing, as some of the hills now passed over are 
abrupt and difficult, and they could thus be avoided! 

The wind was very high from the southwest all day, making travelling disa- 
greeable, and towards night the weather became very chilly, threatening a storm. 

After getting into camp the escort horses, from some unknown cause, became 
"stampeded," and tore off over the hills at full speed. Men started at once in 
pursuit, and returned about 11 o'clock p. m., bringing nineteen with them, twelve 
being yet missing. 

Sunday, May 13.— Awaking this morning I found the ground white, and 
a snow storm still in progress. The fall continued till about 11 o'clock, and 
though it thawed constantly, yet at that hour the ground was covered t© the 
depth of four or five inches. ' The sun came out in the afternoon, however, and 
at dark there was but little snow left in the valley. 
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According to custom, we passed the day in camp. This coarse, however, was 
not only dictated by inclination, but also by necessity, as the remainder of the 
stampeded horses were not captured till noon. They had gone about fifteen 
miles before they were overtaken, and returned decidedly the worse for the 
trip. It was a great misfortune to hav« them so completely exhausted at this 
early stage of the journey, and the horse belonging to the officer commanding 
the escort, Lieutenant John Mullins, was hardly able to get back to camp. 
Lieutenant Mullins at once bought two Indian ponies to meet the emergency. 

Our camp is about half a mile up a small stream that flows into the Platte 
below Bed Buttes. The water is brackish, and wood and grass are very scarce. 

Mandayy May 14. — A cold, disagreeable morning prevented an early start, 
and when we were ready to pack up three horses were missing. Whether they 
had been stolen or had strayed off after better pasturage we were unable to 
determine, but they could not be found. Upon leaving camp, my division and 
that of Lieutenant Maynadier separated. The latter will follow the Platte road 
to above Independence Bock ; thence pass northward to the Popo-Agie and down 
that stream to its junction with Wind Row, while I shall diverge to the north 
of the road and join him on Wind river. 

My division left camp in advance about half an hour, and we abandoned the 

Platte road at the point at which it forks to pass on either side of the Red 

Buttes. By turning to the west of a large butte that stands on the north side 

of the road, we passed once more out into the plains. Our route led over level 

ground in the main, but we met occasionally our old tormentors, the gullies, 

though in these cases so small as not to cause any serious delay. We passed 

over barren plains with here and there small quantities of grass, but no water, 

until we reached the stream down which we traveled in October last, and upon 

this we encamped after a march of 13^ miles. Our hunter was out all day, out 

returned without finding any game. 

Tuesday t May 15. — We left camp this morning at 8 o'clock. The day has 
been cloudy, but with very little wind, and has therefore been far more pleasant 
for travelling than yesterday. 

We. followed up our trail of last fall for about fourteen miles, or to ijear our 
camp of Sunday, October 9. The stream we are on is not as full now as then, 
and in many places its bed is perfectly dry. We pushed on in a nearly direct 
line, diverging to the southward of our last year's route, and, crossing a rolling 
divide, encamped upon another branch of the same creek. No fuel whatever 
could be found excepting sage, which answers very well for cooking. Grass 
still continues scarce. 

During the march some Indians were noticed a mile or two to the left of our 
route, and after getting into camp three of them visited us, and proved to be 
Arapahoes, who report buffalo not far in advance. Numerous tracks and 
"signs" show that they have been here recently. 

The Indians stated that they had plenty of meat, and were now going to a 
good place to eat it — a fair specimen of the providence of the whole race. If 
the wants of the day are supplied they have no further care. 

We also learned from them that a small "war party" of Shoshones had left 
camp on Wind river and started for the Platte to steal horses from the whites. 
Stealing horses means making war in the Indian phraseology, the killing of men 
being considered as only an incidental occurrence. 

The country traversed to-day is the same barren desert that we have been in 
since leaving the Platte — ^very little grass, no wood, and scarcely any water. I ^ 

cannot conceive how it will ever be made inhabitable for the white man, and * 
the whole country from the Big Horn mountains to the Platte is of this same 
character. We observed successfully at night. Our hunter brought in some 
game this evening in the shape of the carcass of an antelope. 

Wednesday, May 16. — We left camp at 7J o'clock a. m., the day being clear ^ 
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bat chilly. Last night was the coldest experienced since leaving winter quar- 
ters, and at 6 a« m. the thermometer stood at 26^ Fahrenheit. The weather 
moderated rapidly, however. 

Oar coarse was nearly magnetic west, passing over a saccession of spurs from 
the Rattlesnake hills, which rendered the road very difficult. In the first bIx 
miles we crossed three deep gullies, which necessitated considerable work, while 
a fourth forced us to make a wide detour to the right before we could reach its 
opposite bank. Then resuming our westerly course over a gently rolling coun- 
try, we encamped upon another branch of the stream that empties into the Platte 
at Red Buttes, having travelled 13.6 miles, requiring seven and a half hours of 
hard labor. 

The country is becoming rather uneven, but not more inviting. Most of the 
hills crossed to-day are washed as bare as clay banks. We are now near the 
western edge of the valley of Poison Spring creek, and we know that the drain- 
age of this stream covers an area of about 800 square miles, and yet it is dry at 
its mouth in the middle of May. 

Dr. Hayden, who was south of our route near the Rattlesnake hills to-day, 
reports seeing a herd of Buffalo and some Indians watching them and waiting 
for the arrival of their village. 

Tne wind is from the northeast this evening, and the weather is chilly, but 
the sky has kept clear and I have observed for time and latitude. 

Thursday, May 17.— About three miles from camp this morning we passed 
the divide between the Platte and Wind rivers, which is an undulating prairie, 
rendering it difficult to exactly locate the summit. Our course thence bore 
rather more to the northward to avoid a washed land district, which would have 
retarded our progress. The country passed over was a gently rolling plateau, 
with no obstructions save the sage, which embarrassed the heavy wagons of the 
escort. 

After travelling 20^ miles we encamped upon the banks of .a clear running 
brook, into which men and animals rushed in haste to quench their thirst. The 
water proved so bitter and salt, however, that they turned away in disgust ; but 
as there was no other resource we pitched our tents near a small patch of grass 
that had escaped the fires that have recently swept through this region. The 
surface of the ground in many places near our camp is covered with a white 
saline deposit, causing the standing water to be entirely unfit for use, and ren- 
dering even that in the stream exceedingly disagreeable. 

Some of the hills crossed to-day were covered with a tolerable fair growth of 
hunch grass, but the greater part were barren in the extreme. Our last night's 
camp was near pools of water occasioned by the rain or melting snow, and which 
could not be depended on for a permanent supply, and in our day's march of over 
twenty miles not a drop was found, nor was a stick of wood visible large enough 
to make a picket pin. Our fuel has been grease wood (a species of sage) and 
buffalo chips. n 

Friday, May 18. — Our route this morning led down the valley of Bad Water 
creek for some five miles. This road was an easy, gentle slope, though the soil 
was sticky, and in places wet. After leaving the immediate valley we passed 
four miles farther over a gently rolling prairie, hoping to reach camp at an early 
hour, but hills of loose sand were encountered, which extended to the bank of 
the creek on the south, while on the north deep gullies crossed the valley at short 
intervals. Choosing the least of two evils, we plodded wearily through the 
sand, the labor tasking severely all the animals, the wagon teams making pro- 
gress with the greatest difficulty. Fortunately, the creek was close at hand, and 
we could thus encamp at any moment, and this we did at 2 o'clock, after a 
march of 13^ miles. 

In the sand hills numerous bands of antelope were feeding, and our hunter 
killed five, while other members of the party brought down thi*ee, thus providing 
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us with a bonntifol supplj of fresh meat The water in ihe eveek ia less salt at 
our present camp than at laat night's, thongh it is still far £rom palataUe. The 
old bnnch grass on the sand hills is tolerablj good, and our animals fMw€ir it to 
the new that is springing up in the valleys. A better supply of grass will soon 
be indispensable, for our animals are already showing the effects of short rations, 
though we have been out but a week. The fine American horses of the escort 
are raffering most, and it is evident that for havd service they are far surpassed 
by the tough Indian ponies. 

Saturday, May 19.— Our route to-day still continued down the valley of Bad 
Water creek, which we were obliged to follow closely, as the hills upon each 
Bide were either of loose sand or cut up in deep ravines. The water in the creek 
diminished in quantity as we approached ^ mouth, and some eight or ton miles 
from camp disappeared entirely, the bed consisting of hard dry sand, which we 
crossed repeatedly. The travelling was poor all day, the road leading alter- 
nately through almost impassable sand ana then high sage, bat no hills inter- 
vened and our progress was moderately rapid. * 

After advancing some ten miles I ascended a bluff on the south side of the 
creek to look for the Big Horn river. I found the hill cut into deep ravines, 
and It was with the greatest difficulty that I picked my way to the summit. 
From that point I could see the timber along the river banks which we would 
be obliged to rea<^ to find water. 

About fifte«i miles from oar last nipht's camp Bad Water creek circled off to 
the southward, and crossing the bend by a gradual slope, the valley of Wind 
river came in fall view only five or six miles distant. Turning to the south- 
ward we fimnd some difficulty in again passing through the valley of Bad Water 
creek, as it was here a mere marsh ; but once over we went on rapidly to the 
river, descending to the stream over a barren clay slope, the bluffs consisting of 
washed lands, with ragged rock projecting at or near the summit. Some of the 
slopes were covered with a scanty growth of grass. 

The upper range of the Big Horn mountains has been <m our right for the 
past two days, and when we left the valley of Bad Water creek the uppw canon 
of Big Horn river was plainly in sight, some twelve or fifteen miles distant. 

Wind river, or more properly the Big Horn, for the junction of Wind river 
with the Fopo-Agie should oe considered as forming the Big Horn, is here a bold, 
rapid stream, somewhat swollen, donbtiess, by the melting snow at this time. 
It is cut up by islands into numerous channels, but just below our camp, where 
it is united in a single stream, its width is eighty yards. Its depth is fi>ar or 
five feet, and it has a current of three and a half or four miles per hour. The 
water is now muddy, and the river presents all die characteristios of the Missouri 
upon a small scale. Our camp is in a fine grove of youg cottonwoods, the first 
trees seen, except <m the remote hills, since leaving the Platte^ now distant one 
hundred miles. 

The altitude of our present camp above the sea level is ascertained by bar- 
ometric measurements to be 4,991 feet. When leaving the.Big>Hom below the 
lower canon on September 9 of last year the altitude of the rvret was recorded 
as 3,471, and it is thus shown that during its passage through the mountains the 
river falls 1,520 fe^. The distance between-the location of the measuremente 
thus compared is a little, less than 200 miles. 

Sunday i May 20.— We spent the day in camp as usual. Our' animals show 
evident symptoms of breaking down, and rest has become absointoly indispensa- 
ble to them. The weather has been chilly and disagreeable, making a fire 
necessary, imd proving that much snow still remains in the mountains. 

Mtmdayf May 21.-^We started up the river this morning for the mouth of 
the Popo-Agie, the point of meeting agreed upon with Lieutenant Maynadier. 
Our route lay along the river bottom, the soil of which is barren sand d^osited 
by tiie river, wUle sage is about the only vegetation. 
Ex. Doc. 77 6 
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Five or six aiUefl froan camp we passed the dry bed of a atzeam wldeh seems 
to bead in the ridge crossed three days since. Sereral low swales were also 
eiossed« aad one df ifa«ni« oonsisting of many acres, was ooyered with a white, 
saline deposit, bo light and dry that the passing train raised a clood of most 
disagreeable dnst 

A soesesMon of low spnrs marred the latter part of oor route, being but a 
slight improToment npon the *' washed lands." Just below the mouth of the 
Popo-Agie we enconntered one that necessitated a wide detour, and from it we 
descended to the banks of this river just above the forks, and crossing, pitched 
our tents in a fine grove of eottonwoods amid tolerable pasturage. 

The Popo^Agie at this point is .about 60 yards wide, three feet deep, and has 
a current of abont foor miles per hour. Both it and Wind river, which here is 
aboat the same sizOt are doubtless now ccmsiderably swollen. 

I rode up the Popo^Agie seme five miles towards ^vening, hoping to meet 
laentenant Maynadier, at whose non-arrival here before me I am greatly dis- 
appointed, but I could see no indications of his prssenee in the vicinity. 

Titeiday, May 22*«— We passed the day in camp, awaiting the arrival of 
Lieutenant Maynadier, and spent the time in readjusting packs and pack sad- 
dles and making preparations to abandon all wheels as soon as it may become 
necessary. 

I sent a small topographical party up the stream to gain informatioin. hoping 
also that they might meet the other detachment, but they returned without 
tidings firom them. Our hunter was entirely unsuccessful in his search for game 
to*day. 

Here I desire to state a £act of some importance with reference to the nomen* 
dature'of the Big Horn and its branches. The river whieb last suomier we 
descended under the name of the Big Horn is formed by the junction of the 
Popo-Agie and the Wind liver at this pointr and should properly be called the 
Big Horn below the site of our present camp. By the trappers* however^ it is 
always spoken of as the Wind river until it enters the eanon some 30 mUes 
below here. There is no good reason for this arbitrary distinction, 'whereby 
the same stream passes into the mountains under one name and emerges witii 
another, and it is necessary that these facta should be known to avoid confuaioo. 

Wednesday^ May 23.— We spent the day in camp, still waiting for Lieutenant 
Maynadier and party, who came up about 5 p. m., having travelled about 25 
miles further than ourselves, a fact which accounts for their lato arrival. 

One of the party caught to-day in Wind river a mountain trout weighing 
about two and a half pounds and of the variety so common in the Rocky 
mountains, the spots being darker than those on trout fi>and in the eastern por- 
tion of the continent. 

I spent the evening withLiemtenant Maynadier, making arrangements for our 
futture explorations. We are to separate again at this camp. My own division 
will ascend Wind river, and from its head cross to the Three Forks of the Mis- 
souri. Lieutenant Maynadier is- to descend the Big Horn to the point at which 
we left it in September, and thence proceed westward along the base of the 
mountains, crossing the Yellowstone and reaching the Three Forks by Clark's 
route— ^the naden|taiiding being that we shall meet at the Three Forks on the 
last day of June. 

I deem it important that we should effect a junotion by this date at the fur- 
thest for the following seasons s On the 18th of Jaly will ooeor the total eclipse 
of the snn, which- is attracting such attention in all scientific circles. My orders 
from the department require Uiat, if.poesible, I should visit the line of the total 
eclipse in Briti^ America, (permission having been obtained for this purpose 
from the authorities of these provinces,) and take such observations^ as may ba 
possible. I propose^ therefore, on reaching the Three Forks and meeting Lieu- 
tenant Maynadier, to leave the expedition^ and with three or fonv attendante to 
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padi on dhead mjaelf to the north, obtahiinf new hones at Fort Benton, and 
advanomg into the wilderneee bejond the international bonndaryt reaching the 
eastern base of the mountains north of latitude 62^ , just within the line of total 
ectipse. 

The distance from the Three Forks I shall be compelled to tmrerse will bo 
abont 500 miles, and if the tw.o parties shall meet en Jane 30th, as agreed* I 
shall have 17 days in which to reach the desired point. As this will rehire 
onlj an average day's march of about 29 miles, I hope to be snocessftil. It 
will be indispensable, however, that there shall h9 no delay at the Three Forks. 

Thursday f May 24.— After a halt of a day or two^ it is always diffiouk to 
leave camp promptly, on account of the number of h>ose ends to piek up, and 
accordingly we did not this morning get started beibre 9 o'clock. Our route 
lay up the valley of the Wind river, keeping upon the south sidet^ the strAsm, 
and for the first three or four miles we passed ^iroug^ fine grass. The vall^ 
is a mile or more in widA, and the immediate banks of the stream for 300 or 
400 yards are eovered with a thick growth of eottonwObd. Between this grove 
and the blu£fe the valley contains Kttle bepides sage, whieh is the largest yet 
seen, ssany of the bushes being seven feet high, and four or five inches in diam- 
eter at the ground. 

The valley becomes narrower as we ascend, and the bluffs are so high as t» 
shut out the view of the distant mountains. About ten miles from camp the 
stream impinges upon the bluffs on the south side, compelling us either to cross 
or elfanb the hills. The latter was preferred, and we found a succession of gal* 
lies that made the road quite difficult, and aflter journeying about five nules 
among the hills we descended again to the river and encamped upon a smidl 
plat, accessible only by the route by whieh we entered it or by crossing the 
rivw. The distance travelled to-day was 15^ miles, and over a road that would 
have been very difficult for wagons. 

Friday^ May 25.— »Iee formed in our buckets last night, showing that the 
season in this valley does not keep pace with the almanac. Some of our party 
spmt most of the night around the camp fires, being unable to sleep on account 
of the cold. These chilly nights and warm days are not proving kealthftd, and 
thrtse or four are affected with severe colds, attended with ague and fever. 
Noising serious has yet manifested its<^f, however, 

A warm sun was shining when we lefb camp, and crossing the river at oaoe 
we continued on onr xsoarse towards the mountains. 

The valley still possesses the same general features as in yesterday's march. A 
bluff on onr right promised such' an excellent prospect firoa its summit that it 
was ascended to obtain an idea of the neighboring topography^ The barometer 
showed the elevation to be about 500 feet above the river levdl. 

As we ascend the river we find the mountitins upon either hand closing in 
upon our course. Upon our right are visible the dark peaks of the Big Horn 
range, relieved by here and there a snow-capped summit, but occasionally sinking 
to a very low altitude. One of these latter points Btidger calls *' Gray Bull 
pass," and asserts that through it there is an excellent road into the Big Horn 
vaHey. 

To the left lies the snowy ridge of the Wind Biver moaat^^, sharp- granite 
crags projecting along its summit. The vlQley in which we are travelling 
between these chains of lofty hills naturally contains sosnery of much grandeur. 
The soil, however, is very barren, the sarface being parched and dry, and the 
progress of our train raises clouds of the nwst disagreeaUa dust. The geologic 
cal features of the country are becoming more and m<MM marked, the tertiary 
fimnation prevailing here and extending to the base of the mountains. 

In its general appearance the plain is not unlike, the sand beaeh of New Jer*> 
f^ji save that it lacks the freshness and greenness of verdure. The vegetation 
is very poor, and we were greatly troubled to find a spot for a camp that would 
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afibrd snffieieiit pastnnge for our animak. On the location ultimately ehosea 
the old graaa (there being little or no new viBible) was as bard and dry aa in 
niidsnninier. The day has been very cool, a strong wind blowing from the 
snow-capped mountains turroonding as, and most of the party have worn their 
overcoats durmg the march. , 

Some ^^ have been seen in the Talley, and half a dozen antelope also crossed 
the plain to-day, bat oar hunter is on the sick list, and we are withoot fresh 
ineat in camp. 

Saturday^ Mmy 26^ — ^We contmned our roate np the river, keeping on the 
north bank for some three miles, and then crossing to the south. Soon after 
kaving camp a bear was diseovtted on the opposite aide* of the stream, which 
Bcidger's accuracy with the rifle pr<Mnotly killed, and some of the men brought 
the carcass iifto camp. The guide had l>een previously complaining of illness, 
and was reluctant to leave camp in the morning, but the sight of game produced 
a sudden and remarkable convalescence. Our hunter was also fortunate enough 
to bring down an elk early in the morning, and thus our day's march was made 
with the pleasant prospect before us of fresh meat for dinner. 

The river at the point at which we crossed it was divided by islands into 
three channels, but one of which (the last) was sufficientiy deep to render care 
necessary in fording. 

About nine miles from camp we crossed the Lake fork, a bold, dashing moun- 
tain tmrent, which I estimate to contribute from one-fourth to one-third the 
water of the whole stream. Just abuve our point of crossing it fell from 15 to 
20 feet in a fow rods, forming beautiful rapids. My topogru^her and artist vis- 
ited the lakes some three or foor miles up the stream, and describe them as 
beautiful mountain ponds, distant from each other about one-fourth of a mile. 

Before reaching Lake fork, a bold spur jutted out to the river bank, over 
which we were compelled to pass. It was covered with large granite boul: 
ders, and had only a narrow path leading to the summit. It was the first 
amous difficulty that the single pair of wheels we use for the odometer eneoun- 
teredy and the aid of the men was found necessary in taking them ov^ the spur 
to keep them upright. Above this point we came upon a well beaten trail 
extending a mile or two, and Miabling us to make rapid progess for that distance. 

I had estimated the Lake forl^ as nearly one-third as large as the nuuii stream, 
but we found the crossing above its junction far more difficult than before, as 
the river was about three feet deep and so rapid as to mak^ firm footing almost 
impossible. I feh decidedly relieved when all had safely reached the north bank. 

Our route lay now on a wide open bottom, of which the vegetation was ^ salt" 
grass, while the surfiice of the ground was covered with '* idkali." We again 
passed some very large sage bushes before reaching a fine spring, near which 
we encamped amid a tolerable supply of grass. The river is only a few rods 
distant, and this evening some of the men have caught quite a number of moun- 
tain trout, and 9a oar hunter shot a deer just before reaehing camp, we are now 
living upon the hi of the land, our bill of hie comprising elk, bear, venison, 
and brook trout. 

Sunday, May 27. — ^We passed the day quietly in camp. The morning was 
doody and threaded rain, and about 2 p. m. it commenced falling and baa not 
slackened up to this time. The escort have no tents, and, should the weather 
become cold, they will suffer severely. 

Monday f May 2S.^— The rain of last night eontinued until after daylight this 
morning, but by the time breakfost was over there 4^peared some prospects of 
a clear day and the order to move was given. As the clouds lifted, the moun- 
tains were revealed covered with snow nearly to the valley, presenting an 
appearance ssstheticaUy magnificent, but practically foceboding, as but Httle 
time will elapse befoie we shall be compelled to cross them. 

Everything in camp was wet, increasing the weight of our loads and requiring 
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more time than nsual for the preparations for the start, but at 8 o'clock we were 
in motion After travelling some two miles we crossed the rirer to the sonth 
side, and for ten or twelve miles the road presented no difficnlties, the valley 
being qnite wide, with a branch meandering through it for several miles before 
uniting with the river. Another stream about 1 1 miles ftom camp proved to be 
a bold mountain torrent flowing over large boulders, which rendered crossing 
very difficult. A short distance beyond this the trail we have been pursuing 
crossed the river, but on attempting to follow it we found the fording so difficult 
that we concluded in preference to pick our way among the hills on the south 
side. 

The lai^ boulders *on the hiHside made the travelling so bad that I ultimately 

gave orders to leave our odometer wheels behind, and after a march of over 18 

Smiles our tents were again pitched for the night. As I was very anxious not to 

give up our odometer measurements, I sent back for the wheels after getting. 

into camp, and they were brought in just before dark. 

We are now fairly among the mountains, and the bluffs that come out to the 
river are almost impassable. On the south side the formation is drift, and the 
huge boulders that lie scattered in all directions constitute the greatest obstacle 
to travelling. On the north side the country is cut into deep ravines and the 
" washed" or " bad land" formation is predominant. Red rocks, similar to the 
"red bnttes" of the Platte, occur just above our present camp, and all the 
bhi£% on the north side present the peculiar coloring in belts seen on Powder 
river, except that the black (lignite) is wanting. 

We have ascended rapidly to-day and our camp is about 400 feet higher 
than that of last night. Gedars were first found in our course to-day and the 
barometer indicates an elevation of 6,100 feet above the sea level. 

After reaching camp rain again commenced and is now falling quite rapidly. 
, If, as I fear, this is snow on the mountains, it will undoubtedly seriously 
embarrass our journey among them. 

Tuesday, May 29. — We left camp at 7^ a. m. and crossed the river af^er 
travelling about a mile. The current was very rapid and we found the water 
about four feet deep. The recent rains have swollen the stream, so that it is 
now far more difficult to ford than it was nearer its mouth. It was only by 
stationing men in the water to'' keep the animals headed up stream that we led 
them across in safety. 

After travelling between one and two miles further the train was again taken 
to the south side of the stream, these two crossings being made to avoid a bold 
red blufP on the south bank, the foot of which is ;wash^d by the river. Between 
four and five miles from camp we passed the forks of Wind river, the north 
branch at this time being much the smaller of the two. Our route bore up the 
south fork, which had to be crossed twice before reaching what Bridger callec^ 
Otter creek, where we encamped after a march of dnly 13 miles. 

The last poi tion of our jouniey lay over a narrow foot slope of high drift 
ridges conring down from the mountains, the opposite or northern bank of the 
stream being bold, cut blufPs of " washed lands" with the usual horizontal strata 
of varied colors, in this special locality a pinkish red predominating. 

Tlie grass at our present camp is the best found since leaving winter quarters, 
and this fact induced me to make the day's march unusually short. 

Wednesday, May 30. — Passing over the hills from our last night's camp, (on 
Otter creek,) we reached the valley of Wind river after travelling about a mile. 
We made four crossings during the day's march, this being necessary to follow 
the most feasible road. 

Toward the close of the day we crossed a high spur, from the summit of 
which we obtained a fine view of die valley. To our front and upon the right 
the mountains towered above us to the height of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in the 
shape of bold, craggy peaks of basaltic formation, their summits crowned with 
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glistening Bn<nr. Upon onr left smoodi nigeB clad witik pine rose to neariy 
eqnal height, while behind xa laj the yarions-haed Uafb, amid whose singnltf 
and pictnresqne yiatae we had for days been jonmeytng. Through the yelhjt 
in the oentre, the stream conld be seen placidlj winding its way, a snbdoing 
element in the grandeur of a scene whose glories pen cannot adequately 
describe and only the brash of a Bierstadt or a Stanley could portray on canvass. 

About the middle of our day's march we passed the laist of the " wa^ed 
lands/' Above that peint-large boulders cover all the surface of the hills, those 
upon "the north befaig oalsaltie and on the south granite. 

Our camp is on the south fork of the stream about two miles above the Upper 
ferks, and at the base of the mountains. From this point we propose cross- 
ing the dividing line to the waters of the Pacific. It was my original desire to 
go £rom the head of Wind river to the head of the Yellowstone, keeping on the^ 
Atlantic slope, thence down the Yellowstone, passing the lake and across by the 
Gallatin to the Three Forks of the Missouri. 

Bridger said at the outset that this would be impossible, and that it woojd be 
necessary to pass over to the head^waters of the Columbia, and back kgain to 
the Yellowstone. I had not previously believed that crossing the main crest 
twice would be more easily accomplished than the transit over what was in 
effect only a spur, but the view from our present camp settled the question 
adversely to my opinion at once. Directly across our route lies a basaltic ridge, 
rifling not lees than 5,000 feet above us, its walls apparently vertical with no 
visible pass nor even cafion. 

On the opposite side of this are the head- waters of the Yellowstone. 
Bridger remarked triumphantly and forcibly to me upon reaching this spot, *' I 
told yon you could not go through. A bird can't fly oyer that without taking 
a supply of grub along." I had no reply to offer, and mentally conceded the 
accuracy of the information of ** the old man of the mountains." 

After dinner Dr. Hayden and myself rode out to the basaltic ridge, being 
anxious to examine it more minutely. Passing down the stream about a mile 
we effected a crossing, but not without getting both our horses mired and 6ur- 
selves drenched, the results of over-confidence, as we had become so accustomed 
to hard bottom that we plunged into the stream without a thought of finding 
mudy and witli difficulty avoided serious consequences firom our mistake. 

On reaching the North fork we found it impossible to efifect a crossing, though 
the stream was only a few rods wide, until we had travelled up it for not less 
than six iniles. Here we found ihe faint traces of an old lodge trail, which led 
us to a point at which the bottom was firm enough to enable our horses to obtain 
a passable footing. The North fork» for 10 or 12 miles above the upper forks, 
flows through a marsh about a mile in width, which at no very distant day has 
d>een a lake, and in diis marsh and the hills immediately suiioundhig the stream 
seems to rise. 

After the last crossing we rode rapidly over the hills, passing some of the 
finest grass yet seen, and finding snow upon all sides. Upon setting out we 
had selected a perpendicular crag that we determined to reach, and at length 
we arrived at a point firom which we supposed we should be able to do so with- 
out forther trouble. The ebff was not more than a mile off, but between us 
and it we found a deep ravine filled widi a thick growth of scrubby pines, which 
was impenetrable at such a late hour in the day. We were, tiberefore, com- 
pelled to retrace our steps without effecting our object I folt well paid, how- 
ever, for tiie afternoon's work, as we obtained a fine view of the crest of the 
mountains entirely around the head of Wind river, forming a natural amphi- 
theatre whidi cannot be excelled. 

Throughout our entire ride we saw abundance of buffido ** signs," showing 
that they had been here recently, and tending to confirm a statement I have 
firequentty heard that the Snake IndiaBB keep the buffidoes penned up in the 
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motiBtaiii VttlkySy and kfll ihem a8 their neeeMitiM reqahe. Our camping ground 
for the night is evidendj <Nie much used, aa the remainB of nvnerone lodges and 
hundreds of lodge poles eoTer the ground, and it is evident that a camp at this 
point would efleetuallj '' pen " anything not winged that should chance to he 
in the valley above it 

Gktme is certainly abundant in the vaUey* and during our return ride we eame 
upon an immense animal feeding amid the long grass at a distance of bat 250 
or 300 yards« We supposed it to be a ha&lo, but upon its seeing us and rising 
we discovered that it was aa enormous hear, whose equal for sise £ have never 
Been. As we were armed only with revolvers we did not molest it, nor did it 
seem in ^a» ieast disconcerted by our presence. Antelopes are also numerous, 
and we saw many bands of at least 40 or 50. From the marshes close by 
immense flocks of dtfoks and geese were constantly rising. 

We reached camp at dark, and just before a drenching shower, after a brisk 
ride of over 20 miles. The regular day's march had been 14^ miles. 

Tkmrsdayf May 31.— We started at 7 o'clock, elated at the prospect of 
making our next halt upon the Pacific slope of the mountains. Bridgor said 
that oar camping ground for the night would be upon the waters of the Oolnm- 
bia, and wiuiin five miles of Green river, which could be easily reached. I 
therefore filled my canteen from Wind river, with the design of carrying the 
water to the other side, then procuring some from Gkeen river, and with that 
of' the Columbia making tea from the mingled waters of the Gulf of Mexico> 
the Gulf of Oalifomia, and the Pacifio— a fancy that the sequel will show was 
not gratified. 

' Our route bore up the point of a spur that reached the valley at our camp, and 
in some localities the road was rather steep, but on the whole our progress was 
good, and we advanced nearly three miles and ascended about 1,000 feet in the 
first hour. Then following the ridge, we had a gradual ascent and a tolerably 
good road lor three or four miles among stunted pines, reaching at last a large 
wind&ll, which it was necessary to pass directly through, a programme 
involving much labor and the liberal use of the axe. 

We then commenced another rapid ascent and soon found ourselves in the 
snow. By making our horses take the lead by turns we forced our way through, 
and finally stood upon the last ridge on the AUanttc side of the dividing crest. 
A narrow but deep valley separated us firom the summit, the snow in it being 
too deep for an attempt even at crossing. 

Turning to the left to avoid this ravine, and picking our way through thick 
stunted pinee^ we soon found ourselves floundering in the snow. Bridger, for 
l^e first time, lost heart and declared that it would be impossible to go further. 
To return involved retracing our steps fully half way to the Popo-Agie, then 
turning north into the valley of the Big Horn, and perhaps following the route 
of Lieutenant Maynadier, to the Three Forks of the Missouri — a course plainly 
inadmissible until every other hope had failed. ' » 

I therefore determined to reconnoitre myself, and if possible find some escape 
from our dilemma. Dismounting, I pushed ahead through the snow, which was 
melting rapidly, and rendered travel both difficult and perilous. At times the 
crust would sttstam my weight, while at others it would brec^ and let me sink, 
generally up to the middle, and sometimes in deep drifts up to my shoulders. 
In some instances I was able to extricate myself only by rolling and stamping, 
and in many ;^aoes I was compelled to erawl upon my face over the treacherous 
surface of the drifts. After great labor I found myself alone on the summit of 
the Ro<^y mountains with the train out of sight. 

An investigation of the topography of the surrounding mountains convinced 
me that if the party oould reach this point the main difficulties of the passage 
would have heem surmounted, and I ther^ore started to return and pilot them 
through. Following my own tracks for nearly a mile I came upon them, and 
foand that they had followed me slowly. 
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My attendant, who vas leading my faone* stated tliat he thculd think th^ had 
adranced two or three miles naee I left them, making the distance I had pushed 
finrward alone some three or foar miks* I found myself very much exhausted, 
and my elothee satnrated with snow* water, hat I suooeeded in guiding the party 
through and at last reaching the summit of the crest The descent upon the 
south side was gradual, hut very difficult, the snow hemg deep, while at t^e few 
points at which it was gone the ground was a perfect quagmire, and it was net 
until we had advanced some s x miles from the summit tlukt we found a scanty 
supply of grass upon which we could encamp in the midst of pines and snow. 

The day's march was hy far the most laborious we have had since leaving 
Fort Pierre ; and wet and exhausted as I was, all the romance of my contineatal 
tea-party had departed, and though the valley of Green river was in plain sight 
I had not the energy to either visit or send to it. / * 

Our last night's camp was at an devation of 7,400 feet above the sea. The 
summit of this pass is very nearly 10,000 feet, and our camp to-night is 9,250 
feet, so that tlie whole day has been spent in an atmosphere soiarified thatany 
exertion has been most exhausting. 

The weather has been a mixture of smiles and tears. Two or three flurries 
of snow passed over us attended with thunder, while at times the sun shone oat 
brightly, renewing our life and vigor. 

To the left of our route and some 10 miles from it rises a bold conical peak, 
3,000 or 4,000 feet above us. That peak I regard as the topographical centre 
of the continent, the waters from its sides flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Gulf of Oalifomia, and the Pacific ocean. I named it Union peak, and the 
pass Union pass. 

Friday f June 1. — ^I was anxious to give our poor animals all the opportunity 
to graze that was possible, and did not, therefere, leave camp until nearly nine 
o'clock. We are now on waters flowing to the westward and into a branch of 
Lewis fork, which Bridger says is known to the trappers as Gros Ventre fork, 
the Gros Ventre Indians having been commonly in the habit of passing by this 
valley in their annual trips across the mountains. 

The ground was frozen when we started, just hard enough not to bear our 
horses, and the poor beasts breaking through the crust into the mud, bad as 
difficult travelling as could be well imagined. About a mile from camp we crossed 
a little rivulet not more than 18 indbes wide, flowing between perpendicular 
banks four or five feet high. We endeavored to make the animals jump across, 
but four of them got in and had to be lifted out. 

The valley soon became quite narrow, and the stream commenced a rapid 
descent over a rocky bed. Winding our way down the hill-sides over the 
rocks or through the mud, some four miles, we reached a bold clay bank 75 or 
100 feet high, the foot of which was washed by the stream. A narrow bridle- 
path led over it, along which our pack-animals passed in safety, but tbe odom- 
eter wheels could i)ot be kept upright even with the aid of ropes, but rolled 
over, carrying the males wilh them, bringiog up, at last, at the waXer'a edget 
where we left them for the time. 

At the end of only a six-miles' march, we encamped upon a small tributary 
of Gros Ventre fork, having descended about six hundred feet, carrying us 
below the greater part of the snow and into pasturage that was much better 
than at our previous camp, though by no means good, the new grass not hav- 
ing yet started. Two or three snow-storms passed over us during the day, 
although the sun was shining at the time. 

After getting into camp, the odometer wheels were seat after, ai^L brought 
in by. making a long detour on the south side of the stream. 

My guide seems more at a loss than I have ever seen him, and after reaehing 
camp he rode in advance to reconnoitie, and returned saying, '' it would be 
necessary to make a short march to-morrow," which I do not regret, as our ani- 
mals aie greatly broken down. 
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Sahirdapf June 2.-~TIie gvovad was eoTBred with snow this morning. The 
sun shone out brightly when the herd was bronght up, biit> bj the time we 
were prepared to start, snow was again faliiug rapidly. Oroesing the stream, 
whioh is here about forty feet wue and two and a half deep, we continned 
down Ofos Ventre fork, onr course being north of west. The road was better 
than any before foond on this side of the mountains, but the rapidly falling 
and meldng snow caused mud that retarded us somewhat. 

After a march of but three miles, Bridger adrised a halt, as he did not know 
of another good camping ground within aoeessiUe distance* The grass is im« 
proving in quality, and I hope the rest of the Sabbath will be of essential 
benefit to our broken-down animala. Our object now is to keep as near to the 
dividing crest aa possible and recross» as soon as we shall be able, to the head- 
waters of the Yellowstone. 

The animal life of this region differs essentially from that on the Atlantic 
slope. Even in Wind Biver valley many birds new to us were seen, and Dr. 
Hayden and his assistants' hare been very busy collecting specimens of all 
kinds. Three or four squirrels previously unknown to us, double that number 
of lords, and a large and new species of rabbit have been obtained. Yesterday, 
Bridger shot a " mule' deer," and the day before our hunter killed one on the 
eastern side of the crest of the mountains, a locality out of their usual geo- 
pi^^ical limit. 

Smulapf June d.-~We passed the day quietly in camp. . The sky has been 
cloudy, and we have been visited by occasional showers. 

Monday t June 4. — Onr course to-day has borne nearly northwest, and we are 
no longer following the course of the stream, but crossing the ridges separating 
its different branches. The road was found to be almost impassable. The snow 
had scarcely gone, while the ground was perfectly saturated with water. Th6 
d^th of the mud, and Uie exhausted condition of the animals, made marching 
almost impossible. 

A spirit of insubordination and discontent was also manifest among the men, 
showing itself openly in their apparent determination to abandon all further 
efforts to bring along the odometer wheels, which they permitted to turn over 
five times in about half a mile. It was with the greatest difficulty that I 
succeeded in enfolding discipline and inducing the men to continue the faith- 
ful discharge of their duties. A long march was plainly out of the question, 
the spirit of the party, the condition of the beasts, the state of the roads, and 
the scarcity of grass, all forbidding it. We halted therefore for the night after 
advancing but oght miies. 

Tueada/y^ June 5.-r We left camp at 7^ a. m., starting off- rapidly to the 
northwest across tUe spurs running down to Gros Ventre fork. The hill-slopes 
were not as steep as those passed over yesterday, and had it not been for the 
mud the road would have been good. As it was, the animals labored hard, 
sinking over the fetlock at every step. A month later in the season, however, 
there would probably be no espedal difficulty encountered in travelling here, 
the late rains being chiefly responsible for our troubles. Crossing one or two 
inconsiderable streams, at about 10 miles from our morning's camp we reached 
the valley of what was supposed to be another bran^ of Lewis river, but which 
subsequently proved to be a northclhi fork of the Gros Ventre. Here the mud 
became far more impassable than before, while our labors were greatly aug- 
mented by occasional banks of snow through which we were compelled to force 
a way. • 

After travdling some two miles in this valley, further progress in it became 
impracticable, and an attempt was then made to push on along the side of the 
monntain. There, however, among the pines the snow was found in impassable 
banks, while tl» open ground between presented even more obstruction than 
the snow itself» the soil bdng loose, spongy and saturated with moisture, so that 
the animals were constantly and helplessly mired. 
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I counted at one time 25 mnlee plunged deep hr the mitd, and totaUy nnable 
to extricate themselves. To go on was clearly impossible, and as we were now 
above grass, to remain here wa» eqnallj oat of the question. The only eonrse 
left, therefore, was to retam, and we retraced car steps for about two mfles, and 
pitched our tents at a p<nnt where onr animals could piek np a scanty subsist- 
ence. 

After getting into camp Bridger ascended the summit of a high hill to obtain 
an idea of the country, and returned after dark with far from a fiivorable 
report Nothing but snow was visible, and althongh hie seems familiar with 
the locality, it is evident that he is in doubt as to what it is best that we should 
next attempt. As I am exceedingly anxious to reach the upper valley of the 
Ydlowstone, after a full discussion of the question in all its bearings with 
him to-night, it has been determined to make to-morrow a thorough examina- 
tion of the mountains and pick out some path by which we may, if possible, 
find onr way across them, and accomplish our purpose. 

Wednegda^f June 6. — Leaving the party in camp, I started with Bridger 
this morning, in accordance with onr laist night's arrangement, to ascertain if it 
was possible by some means to cross the mountain range before us. Following 
up the stream we soon reached the limits of our yesterday's labors, and seeing 
a westerlv fork which apparently headed in a low ** pass" that k>oked promis* 
ing, we determined to explore it. 

J3efore reaching this fork we experienced great trouble in pi<^ing onr way 
around snow-drifts and tlnrough mud. Aiiet leaving the main stream the 
ground rose rapidly and the hillsides were covered wil^ a dense growth of 
stunted pines, under which we found snow in abundance. Some of the banks 
were not so deep as to prevent our horses from plunging through them, but 
otAers had to be trodden down before we could effect a ' passage. The labor 
was of course excessive, but by perseverance the summit was at leogth 
reached. 

Bridger immediately declared that we were on the wrong route and that our 
morning's labor had been wholly useless. This was evident by the course of 
the ravine upon the other side of the ridge, which tended so far to the south-* 
ward as to show that the drainage wae still towards the Pacific, and that we 
had expended our efforts in diminng a spur. We therefo^ returned to the 
valley and ascended the main stream, which carried us farther to the eastward, 
and at first looked much less promising than the otiier. 

After forcing our way through the snow-banks along the banks of the stream 
for about a mile, we reached a point where, for three-quaiters of a mtte above, 
the valley was comparatively wide, being bordered by steep diffs, cut in deep 
gorges, filled with snow. The neighboring hilkides w«re clad with snow, ana 
&e level valley was covered to a uniform *aepth of from eighteen inches to two 
feet, without the slightest appearance of ever ha'mg been crossed by man or 
beast. 

Bridger at once seemed to recognise the locality, saying, ** This is the pass." 
Our own exhaustion, however, as well as that of oor horses, was too great for 
any farther attempts to-day, and we therefore returned to camp, determined to 
make another and final effort to reach the summit to-morrow. 

J%ursda^f June 7.— «I starteSi this morning with a party of nine, all told, 
to make the laet attempt to find a solution of the difficult problem imposed upon 
us. My companions were the guide, Bridger, Dr. Hayden, (naturalist,) Mr. 
Hutton, (topographer,) Mr. Schonbom, (artist,) and four men. One oi the 
mules, however, fell into^ the stream soon oftar starting and was neariy kst, 
and we were compelled to send it bads to camp, with its rider. 

The rest of the party pushed on in our tracks of yesterday, without epecid 
trouble, till we reache4 the valley discovered at the dose of our labors of the 
previous day. Here we ensountered great obstacles. The deep snow in the 
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ntimerowi goi^ee rendered progreie along the UllsideB impoBsible, and eompeUed 
118 to kcfep close to the fitream in the valley, the deeeent into which was aceom- 
j^iahed with much tronble. Our roate here was crossed by side ^Htes £rom 
two to fbnr feet in depth, entirely invisible beneath the miiform snrfaee of the 
snow, and into which we tumbled, and ont of which we floundered in a style al 
once redicnlous and exhausting. We partially remedied this, at last, by pro* 
bing t^e depth of the snow ahead by rods, and by this simple expedient saved 
ounelveB much labor and annoyance. We ultimately reached' the upper end of 
die valley, and by a steep cKmb over the snow scaled the last ascent and stood 
again upon the dividing crest of the Bo^y mountains. 

It dia not require kng to decide that further progress was impracticable. 
From the southward we had already passed over ten or fifteen miles of snow, 
but then we knew that there was a limit to it easily reached. To the north, or 
the direction in which our route from this point would lie, the view seemed 
almost boundless, and nothing was In sight but pines and snow. To bring the 
party to where we stood was next to igiprBcticable, but this I had determined 
to attempt, if there were any hopes of getting through the snow on the Yellow-' 
stone side of the mountains. My fondly cherished schemes of this nature were 
aU dissipated, however, by the prospect before us, as a venture into that country 
would result in the certain loss of our animals, if not of the whole party. 

I therefore very reluctantly decided to abandon the plan to which I had so 
steady dung, and to seek for a route to the Three Forks of the Missouri, by 
going further to the west and passing down the valley of the Madison. After 
taking in our fill of the disheartening view we returned to camp, to commence 
the execution of our new project on the .morrow. The hunter to-day was suf- 
ficiently fortunate to kill two dew, which form a desirable addition to our rather 
empty larder. Occasional showers have fedlen during the day, but the night is 
dear and cold. 

'fHdaif, June 8. — To-day the train resumed its mareh, this time in pursuit of 
a different route from that whidi had before imposed upon us such serious 
hardships. The herd was scattered far over the surrounding country, as a result 
of the scarcity of grass, and an early start was therefore impossible. We were 
compelled at first to retrace our steps for about three miles, passing down one of 
the branches of the Ghros Y^itre fork to its mouth, and finding the road so very 
muddy that our progress was necessarily slow. 

On reaching the fork, we took to the hills bordering the valley of tiie stream, 
and notwithstanding the pines and l&e ravines, were enabled to greatly accele* 
rate the speed of our march. After advandng several miles we crossed, with 
eonsiderable labor, a steep spur and came down into the valley of a stream 
(which I deem to be the one whose sources we visited yesterday) near the 
Indian trail from Ghreen river, and encamped dose by its junction with the 
Oros Ventre, in fine pasturage. The crossing of the spur was of course useless^ 
as it turned ont, and resulted from a mistake of Bridger's. These little errors in 
matters o£ detail, upon his part, are not remaHuible, as it is 15 years sipce he 
last visited tiiis region, and they £ade into insignificance compared with his 
aoeumte general knowledge of the country. 

The length of our march was 12 miles, and it was accomplished amid weather 
of remarkable variableness. About noon we were visited by a storm of mingled 
rain, snow and hail, accompanied with vivid lightning and heavy peals of thun* 
drar, and coming from the mountains behind us, which were shrouded in the 
densest clouds, while ahead the sun continued to shine brightly and its rays 
were brilliantly reflected firom the snow^dad peaks before us, unveiled by any 
apraurent valors. 

The change in the appearance of the country traversed to-day has been 
marked. From the barrenness of the mountain summits we have passed into a 
legiftai of fertility and richness. The evergreens have dise^peared, and we are 
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now among cottonwoods. The willows are far larger in size ; grass has become 
abundant, while flowers snrroanded ns upon ereiy side. The alteration in these 
chamcteristics has been perceptible in each step of oar march to- day, and has 
afforded snbstantial gratification, as well as pleasure, to the eye of taste. The 
soil at this spot is unquestionably excellent, and its productive capacity is only 
impaired by the lack of warmth on account of its eleration. * 

Saturday^ June 9.-~An early start was effected this morning, with the view 
to a long day's iharch. On sealing the hill lying between our camp and the 
main stream, a prospect of much beauty was unfolded before us. The verdure- 
dad valley of the Ores Ventre was bounded upon either hand with mountains, 
whose sides were covered with dark evergreens and whose summits were capped 
with snow. Far off, a barrier apparently stretched across the valley in the form 
of a ragged cliff of brilliant red, above whose centre shone with even greater 
brilliancy the snow*covered peaks of the Great T^ton, dazzling in the clear 
atmosphere, with the reflected rays of the newly-risen sun. The magnificence 
of this view elicited universal admiratioi^ and the accompanying sketch fails to 
do justice to the theme, the artist confessing his inability to represent the 
gorgeous coloring. 

From the summit of the spur we entered the valley and journeyed rapidly 
down it for five miles, when it became necessary to either cross to the opposite 
bcmk or again resort to the hills. The rapidity of the current in the stream 
dictated the latter course, and we passed over two steep ridges, deriving material 
aid from several convenient ravines. At this point in our march, one of our 
dragoon horses slipped and was badly snagged, the wound bleeding proftisely. 
By using cotton the blood was stanched and the gash then sewed up, bat the 
animal was too much exhausted to proceed further, and we abandoned it tern- 
" porarily. 

We reached the river bank again at the foot of the high red bluff, ovfer whose 
summit we had seen the peaks of the T^ton in the morning. We passed aroiihd 
it, along a narrow foot-path close to the water's edge and at the bottom of a 
lofty precipice. Here another accident occurred. Three of the pack-mules 
escaped from their drivers, and pushed up so high among the rocks that the 
men refused toi^ollow them. Two returned in safety, of their own accord, but 
the third lost its footing and fell down a vertical descent of over 50 feet, rolling 
into the river and swimming to the opposite shore. 

Part of the pack came off at the foot of the precipice and was picked up, but 
the remainder was carried across, containing two bundles of bedding. I imme- 
diately ordered the party to encamp, and one of the men succeeded in crossing 
the stream despite the rapid current. He found the mule dead, but the pack 
unharmed save by water. The rapidity of the current rendered some expedient 
necessary to bring the latter across, and a stone was thrown over with a twine 
attached, by which a rope was drawn to that bank and made fast to the pack. 
The latter was then turned adrift and swung around to our side of the stream. 
The man swam the current without apparent difficulty on his return. 

We found also, on counting up at night, that one of our pack-horses was miss- 
ing, thus adding another to the mishaps of the day. The distance travelled has 
been 15 miles, and our course has borne westward. 

Our camp is well located, and the river here is thirty yards wide, four fee^ 
deep, and has a current of five or six miles an hour. 

Sunday, June 10.'-*We passed the day in camp, the rest being most welcome 
to all. Both the injured dragoon-horse and ti^e missing pack-horse were brought 
in at noon, and I am in hopes the former will be soon able to again do duty. 
TheA^y has been changeable, sunshine, rain and snow, alternating, and at 
ev^iing the sky was dear, but clouded up before I could complete the observa- 
tions I had commenced. 

Monday f June 11^-— We continued down Gros Ventre fork to-day, and, as we 
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are upon the regular lodiaii trail, foaod excellent traTelling. For the first seren 
miles the road waA lather hilly, crossing a sacoessien of spiuv raoning down to 
the river's edge, but as we climbed the last we saw b^orens a wide, level valleyy 
known as Jackson's Hole. It extends np the river apparently to the main 
chain of mountaing, and is boaaded on the west by the T^ton range, along 
whose foot the Si^ake river flows, and oa the east by the spars jnst crossed by 
us. Its probable area is 100 square miles, and its surface was covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, the prevalent green bemg agieeably relieved by the bright 
yellow of a small variety of sun-flower that was singularly abondant. Throi^h 
this valley we rode rapidly, crossing Grbs Ventre fork in its midst, and pushed 
down Snake river in search of a ford> Bridger declaring that we could find none 
above. ^ 

At the junction of the fork and the main stream we were forced to cross a bold 
butte, and after this we encamped upon the river bank, our day's march having 
•been 25^ miles, the extraordinary distance being explained by the excellence of 
the road and the weather. 

• While en routes Mr. Hutton reported that he had discovered a band of Indians 
watching us from the hill's, and that .when approached they fled rapidly. This 
fact led me to conclude th^t they were Blackfeet, to whom we |ue sapposed to be 
indebted for previous hostile visits* I have no special fears from their neigh- 
borhood, as they will probably be greatly alarmed at the fact of their discovery, 
hut as measures of precaution I orderod the train to close up, and have this 
evraing doubled the guard. 

After eucampipg, general search was made for a ford, but without success. 
The Snake is here divided into innumerable channels, and its current has the 
rapidity of a torrent. We discovered a band of Indians upon the opposite bankt 
and a party visited our camp, swimming their horses across the stream. They 
proved to be Snakes, and confirmed our suspicions that the others seen to-day 
upon this side of the river were Blackfeet. Our visitors were totally inoffensive 
in appearance and action, and after begging a few plugs ^ tobacco and gratifying 
their curiosity, returned. 

Tuesday i June 12. — We moved camp this morning down the river for 2^ miles 
to the Indian crossing, hoping that it might prove available for our purposes. 
Lance Corporal Xiovett started to inspect the ford, and I asked him to go as far as 
he could, and report to me. Lance Corporal Bradley followed him, and within 
twenty minutes Lovett came back with the startling news that Bradley was 
drowned. All hands started for the rescue, but the thickness of the underbrush 
and swiftness of the current rendwed any serviceable effort impossible, and, as 
it was ascertained he had been swept away at the swiftest part of the current, 
all hope was abandoned. I sent men below to find the body, and also offered the 
Indians a reward for its recovery, but thus far all has been in vain. The calam- 
ity is deplorable, but it is one of those sad aoddeats for which blame attaches 
to no one* 

All attempts to find a ford have proved futile, but we have picked out a point, 
at which it is hoped that we may succeed in making use of a raft. A party 
under charge of Mr. Hutton was, therefore, detailed to construct one, and com- 
pleted it late in the afternoon. We shall try the experiment with it to-morrow. 

I spent most of the day with a single attendant exploring the river above Gros 
Yentre fork in search of a feasible crossing. I drove up its bottom for some 
eight miles, finding it to be some forty feet lower than the plain we had traversed 
and composed of a black, vegetable mould, through which it would be impossible 
for the train to pass at this stage of the water, aside frcnn the trouble they would 
subsequently encounter from the miry bottom of the stream. After a ride of 
thirty miles, I returned to camp without accomplishing anything. The river 
has now been examined for a distance of 25 miles along its bank without the dis- 
' ooveij of any kind of a ford. 
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We have been agaiB yiBited to-day with faeaTv showers. 

Wednetdajft June 13.*— For the purpose of hehig near the spot at which the 
raft was to be tested, I this morning moved eamp half a mile farther down 
stream, halting t|ie train in the edge of the timber. We launched the raft and 
attempted to.gnide it by a rope to the shore, the current being too rafKd to torn 
it adrift, but it even then behaved so badly that it was promptly prononnced a 
complete £ftilare. 

Before this, however, I had resolved to try Bridger's ingenoity, and had 
ordered him, with snch men as coold be spared, to cOnstmct a boat. After the 
raft fiasco I found that he had made good progress, and I immediately put all 
hands at work upon this undeftaking. The framework was of course easily 
constructed, but our great difficulty was to devise a covering, there being no 
skins in our possession, and our gutta-percha blankets, which were purchased 
in New York, being almost worthless. We were compelled to make use ot 
them, however, protecting them by a lodge-skin of Bridges, and to render them 
more completely impervious to water I had large quantities of resin gathered 
from the pine in the vicinity, and thickly coated them with this substance. By 
night a very respectable boat was completed, rude in appearance, but promising 
to be serviceable. . Its length was 12^ and its beam 3} feet, and it was remark- 
able for the fact that it was constructed entirely witiiont nails or spikes, the 
framework being bound together with leather thongs and the covering fastened 
on by this common device of the traders of this section. 

At the point at which we shall to-morrow attempt to cross there are three 
channels about 100 yards in width. Throngh two of these a loaded horse can 
swim without difficulty, but in the third the current is for too deep and swift. 
Between these channels we shall have to carry our packs by hand. 

To-day, for the first time since coming among the mountains, we have not 
been visited by rain. 

Thursday, June 14. — We launched our boat at 9 a. m. and were compelled to 
carry it for neariy a milQ over sloughs and islands to a suitable point of start- 
ing. It was then manned by four of our best swimmers and laden with a few 
goods, and thus succeeded in safely crossing tiie first channel. A point was 
then selected at which the other two channels could be crossed simultaneously, 
but the crew of four were compelled to carry the boat and goods again for 
nearly half a mile. They succeeded at last in reaching the other bank, and 
then carried th^ boat to a point above at which they could avoid the three chan- 
nels and tiius make the return trip at one crossing. It was 5 o'clock, however, 
before they reached our side of the river again, and we were thus compelled to 
suspend further labor for the day, save preparations for an early start to-mor- 
row. The boat requires a crew of three men to manage her, and it will thus ba 
necessary to load her lightly and make many trips. I regret the delay, but it 
is unavoidable, and the fact that the river is appareatiy rising this evening is 
additionally discouraging. 

Friday, June 15.-^ We this morning commenced systematic labor in crossing 
the river. One detachment carried the goods from camp nearly a mile througli 
marshes and among small channels to the point at which they were loaded in 
the boat. In crossing, the frail craft would reach the opposite shore fully one 
quarter of a mile, by actual measurement, below« She would then be carried 
by another party 700 paces up the stream and again launched, reaching our 
shore 200 paces below the point of original departure, md being carried np that 
distance by another detachment and reloaded for the next trip. 

After these arrangements had been perfected and placed in working order, the 
round trip consumed but three-quarters of an hour, and we made 17 during the 
day. As the current was so sifm we were compelled to carry over everything 
in the boat, and the result is that many goods still remain upon the east shore 
this evening, as well as 15 of the party. I hope to-morrow to complete the • 
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work. We have made sevefal intfeotoal attempts to-daj to swim the herd 
acrosB, bat the moment thej reach the swift correat thej pat back, an4 tbos far 
our efforts have been in vain, no one dating to venture to lead them. This 
evening they are in charge of the sergeant of the guard. 

Saiurda^t Ju»e 16.-— We resamed opevations this morning hy getting the 
herd across the rif er. They wore driven to the three channels, at which the 
boat first crossed, and Lance Corporal Lovett volanteered to lead them. They 
were divided into two bands» and alter great troable were finally indnced to 
follow him. All at IsAt reached the west bank in safety, although some swam 
or drifted fnlly a mile down stream. After this the boat resuined her trips, not- 
withstanding' the £eict that the crew were so sore and sunburnt from their yes* 
today's exposure and efforts as to be almost incapacitated for farther labor. 

Ten trips were madot and all persons and effeets ferried across save the odom* 
eter wh%els, which I have decided to abandon, as the attempt to bring them 
across would be manif^^tly attended by too great risk. Everything is greatly 
scattered and disordered and repacking will be a serious task, necessarily con- 
saming much time. The rivcy^ at the point at which we have crossed it is 100 
yards in width. The boat ha!s drifted in each trip one-quarter of a mile down 
stream, and yet, notwithstending an eddy in the middle which has been improved 
by paddling up aad across stream, the time consumed in each passage has been 
boi two minntes. From these £actM I estimate the rapidity of the current here 
to be at least 10 miles per hour. 

SMndayt Jume 17. — After our arduots week's work the re»t of to-day has 
been most grateM. The only work done was the gathering together of the 
paoks and a few such preparations for the journey to-morrow. Mr. Alexander, 
my foreman, attempted to bring the odometer wheels across on a raft, but failed, 
and was compelled to abandon them in the middle of the stream. 

We were visited by Indians to-day, among whom was Gut-Nose, 'whom 
Bridger declares to be the. hereditery chief of the Snakes. I made him a small 
present, and from the others the men purchased some capital trout. 

The day has been warm and mosquitoes very annoying. Last night, however, 
there was a heavy frost, and yesterday a slight snow-storm, and the weather is 
thus well spiced with variety. 

Our camp is now on the right or west bank of Lewis or Snake river and 
about 10 miles southeast of the highest of the Tetous, the most noted land- 
niM^ks in this region. They are basaltic peaks, rising not less than 5,000 feet 
above the level plain of Jackson's Hole, and are visible from a great dis- 
tance in all directions. Our route out of this valley will be to the westward 
and across the mountain chain of which they form a part, and which forms the 
western boundary of the valley we are now in. 

Mandaj/y J%ne 18. — ^The straying of some of the herd prevented an em\j 
stert* but by 8 o'clock we were in motion, marching due westward towar Js the 
mountains and crossing a fine stream about one and one-half mile from camp. 
In ascending the Teton range we took advantage of t|)e valley of a mountain 
stream flowing down its side, following a narrow bridle-path, skirting the foot 
of a precipice upon one hand and the bank of the dashing brook upon the other. 
Towards the last the slope became quife steep, but the road was far from bad 
for a paek-tDun. We passed across the summit of the range without difficulty, 
but npon coming to the western slope found our descent seriously obstructed by 
immense snow-banks, completely blocking up the Indian trail which we were 
following. 

We had previously se^ a number of these, but had succeeded in avoiding 
them. It seemed to be indispensable that we should do so in this case, and we 
tbevefore limbed a spur some 200 fe^ higher, passed over it and picked out a 
path along the mountain side nntil we had descended below the snow region* 
At some points the difficulties encountered were very great, and at one time in 
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tfa^ descent the safety of those ahead was seriously endangexisd by rolling stones 
loosened, by those in the rear. This pass is probkbly a capital one when not 
obstructed by snow, but it was with jhe greatest difficulty that we fonnd our 
way through. Its summit is seven miles distant from the river and 1,900 feet 
above it. On the west side we descended 1,000 feet, vertical measurement, in 
a distance of less than two miles. On the summit I noticed a pine tree bearing 
this inscription : "J. M., July 7th. 1832 ; and July II, 1833." 

After passing over the steepest part of the desc^it we entered the valley of 
a small stream, much more gradual in its downwai^ slope, and after a further 
advance of about ei^t miles encamped upon its banks on the edge of Pierre's 
Hole, the length of the day's march being by estimate 18 miles. Among the 
pine. through which we passed to-day I noticed some splendid trees fully four 
feet in diameter. The larger part, however, are about of telegraph-pole size. 

Tuesday f June 19. — Our course to-day has borne nearly due north, \>a88ing 
down through Pierre's Hole, which almost deserves the extravagant praise 
bestowed upon it by Bridger, who declares it to be the finest valley in the 
world. It is between 20 and 24 miles in length,^d seven or eight in width ; 
its gently undulating surface being covered with vegetation of the greatest 
luxuriance, and carpeted with innumerable flowers of brilliant hue and the 
richest variety. It is bounded upon all sides by snow-capped peaks, while 
through its centre flows a fine stream fed by many branches $nding their soarees 
in the neighboring mountains. 

The latter, whose banks are unifomfly muddy, have retarded our progress 
somewhat, but we have advanced very rapidly, and encamped at 10 o'clock, 
after a march of between 17 and 18 miles. The T^tons have shown o£P finely 
upon our right to-day, and in front and to the left of our cou*8e a lofty, snow* 
clad peak is visible, which Bridger declares to be at the head of the middle 
fork of the Jefferson. We are seeking the head of the Madison, and at pres- 
ent there are no obstacles in sight threatening to intercept our route. Not- 
withstanding the beauty and fertility of the valley we have seen no game, 
squirrels being the largest animals that have crossed our path, while of birds only 
a few curlew and others of the smaller varieties have been visible. These cir- 
cumstances are to be regretted, as with our limited stock of provisions a con* 
stant supply of fresh meat is very desirable. 

Wednesday, June 20. — ^This morning we left the chairming valley of Pierre's 
Hole, and continued our march northward over an open, rolling country, the 
hills varying from 100 to 200 feet in altitude, and occasionally sloping steeply 
to the banks of small streams, now greatly swollen and difficult to cross for this 
reason. A marked peculiarity of these hills is the decaying trunks of aspens 
scattered about, showing that at no remote day they were covered with this tree. 

The soil is uniformly good, and a fine growth of grass prevails everywhere. 
About 10 o'clock we passed a fine stream and an excellent camping ground, 
but as I was anxious to get ahead as rapidly as possible,>I decided not to halt, 
but to push on for an hour or two longer. On ascending the next hill we found 
a thick growth of pines and aspens, with dead timber lying in all directiona. 

Bridger and myself pushed our way carefully in advance among these obstruc- 
tions, passed over the ridge, and thence Sown by a steep descent into the valley 
of a large stream, which Bridger declared tb be Henry's fork, confessing that 
he had entirely mistaken his locality, and that he was greatly surprised at find- 
ing this formidable river here. 

As it constituted an insuperable barrier to our immediate progress, I ordered 
the train to return to the camping ground passed early in the afternoon and 
halt there for the night. With the guide I commenced a thorough examination 
of the stream ; we found it apparently too deep to ford, flowing between high 
banks and with a swift current. We w^nt down its valley and attempted to 
find fgrds at a number of points, but unsuccessfully. I at last left Bridger to 
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continue explorations, and crossed over the hills to camp and ordered the men 
to immediately commence the construction of another hoat. 

By night its framework was finished and ready to be carried to the river 
bank early in the morning. Bridger returned and reported having found an 
excellent place for crossing the stream by boat« with a good camping ground 
upon both banks. The pack-master and one of the men whom I had sent up 
stream in search of a ford came back after an unsuccessful trip. 

The day has been chilly, rendering overcoats not only comfortable but neces- 
sary, and this afternoon a hail-storm, accompanied by a squall that blew down 
our tents, visited us and left the atmosphere even colder than before. 

Thursday, June 21. — ^We made a very early start this morning arid reached 

the river bank at 7 a. m , after a march of three miles. We commenced putting 

the boat together and had half completed the work, when one of the men whom 

I had sent below returned with the announcement that he had found a ford that 

was practicable for our larger animals. We immediately availed ourselves of 

this discovery, and by making two trips with our more powerful beasts, carried 

everything across and encamped upon the opposite bank, the day being far 

advanced and Bridger desiring to reconnoitre the country ahead. After a long 

absence he returned and stated that some thick pines would constitute the only 

serious obstacle to our progress that need be immediately dreaded. As the herd 

is in excellent condition, and the roads promise well, I still hope to fulfil my 

engagement with Lieutenant Maynadier and reach the Three Forks of the 

Missouri by the last of the month. 

Friday y June 22. — We left the bank of Henry's fork this morning, passing 
directly over the hills, our course being about northrnorthwest. The country 
traversed differs but little from that through which we passed day before yes- 
terday, save that the aspens and pines have increased in thickness and threaten 
to become impenetrable. The fallen timber also forms a serious obstacle, and 
I greatly feared (though in this I was agreeably disappointed) that we should 
lose some of our animals by snagging. The services of a pioneer party, to both 
clear and " blaze" the way, were needed throughout the entire march. 

Early in the day we passed a large stream which Bridger declared to be 
Spring fork. Some distance forther on we reached a second, about 40 yards 
in width, which he hesitatingly pronounced to be Lake fork, and up the valley 
of the latter we determined to go, preferring this CQurse to further continuing 
among the timber. After about three miles advance, however, we came to the 
" spring," showing that Bridger had been mistaken, and that this '^as Spring 
fork. The " spring" is the largest I have ever heard, of, and furnishes two- 
thirds of the volume of water in the stream, bursting forth from the hillside 
and reaching the main channel by a beautiful waterfall of over 3Q feet in height. 
This feature of the country is not easily to be forgotten, and is famous all through 
this region. 

We continued up a small branch of this fork for two or three utiles above 
the spring, when the valley becoming too narrow we left it and entered an open 
marshy spot among the pines, upon which we encamped, as it aflforded sufficient 
grass (though of a poor quality) for our animals. The mosquitoes have been 
very troublesome during the day, but the night was so cold that not only did 
their persecutions cease, but ice formed in our buckets to the thickness of a 
quarter of an inch. 

This afternoon our hunter killed a large bear, giving us thus our first taste of 
firesh meat for nearly a week. The camas plant also abounds in this vicinity, 
and it has been to-day gathered and cooked, adding the vegetable element to 
oar bill of fare. The camas is a bulbous plant that bears a beautiful blue 
flower. Its bulbs, which alone are edible, are from a half to a single inch in 
diameter, resemble onions save in their peculiar flavor, and apparently contain 
a large proportion of glutinous matter. 

Ex. Doc. 77 7 
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A fine comet is this evening visible in the heavens. 

Saturday, June 23. — We started this morning with the determination of 
pushing ahead until we should emerge from the woods that now surround us. 
We have been journeying between the Spring and Lake forks of Henry's 
river, and found our road obstructed by stunted pines, fallen and decaying trees, 
a series of low marshes, and occasionally by sharp basaltic rocks. Our progress 
was thus necessarily slow and laborious, save when we were enabled to asaist 
ourselves by a deserted Indian trail which was occasionally available. 

After much of this hard travelling we at length reached an open prairie of firm 
basaltic gravel, over which we marched rapidly Jbr more than an hour, passing 
through one or two marshes caused by small tributaries of the river and popu- 
lated by myriads of mosquitoes that annoyed us immeasurably. From this we 
were compelled to again enter the pines, but soon succeeded in finding the trail, 
and by following it ultimately reached the bank of Lake fork itself. We found 
this stream to be here 100 yards wide, three feet deep, and with a current of two 
miles per hour. We crossed it without difficulty and encamped in a clear space 
upon its right bank, some ten feet above the water. 

Game has been abundant to-day, and we have seen two large herds of elk. 
The hunter has also killed two deer and an antelope. Bridger says that we are 
now through the timber, and that there, is nothing to further delay our progress 
to the Three Forks. Our latitude to-night is 44^ 30^ a distance of about 25 miles 
from the point at which the divide is placed on the maps. 

Sunday, June 24. — We have passed the day quietly in camp, holding the usual 
service. The morning was warm and pleasant, but it has rained all the after- 
noon, and this evening the temperature is much cooler. 

Monday, June 25. — We started this morning in a northeasterly direction for 
the Madison, our route running through a strip of woods of about a mile in width, 
and then emerging into an open and almost level prairie, in which is located 
Henry's lake. At first we found the travelling quite marshy, but soon reached 
firm ground and advanced with unusual rapidity. The prairie was beautiful 
with its luxuriant growth of young grass, and bands of antelope were scattered 
about us on all sides, three or four being killed in the course of the march. 

About ten miles from camp we re-crossed Lake fork, which is here a rapid 
stream, 25 yards wide and three feet deep, flowing between muddy banks, and 
then passed to the east of Henry's lake, being obliged to keep some distance 
from its immediate banks on account of their swampy nature, and thus skirting 
the foot of the mountain sides. The lake is from three to four miles in length, 
and after leaving its head we commenced ascending the gradual slope of the 
neighboring pass over the Rocky mountains. As we approached its summit I 
put spurs to my horse and galloped ahead over the boundary line and into 
Nebraska. 

The pass is only four miles from, and 200 feet above the lake, and so level 
that it is difficult to locate the exact point at which the waters divide. It is 
about a mile in width, with the sides sloping gently to the centre. The barom- 
eter stood at 23.65 inches, indicating a height of 6,350 feet above the sea level, 
or 1,500 feet lower than the sunamit of the South pass. The approaches upon 
either side are remarkable, being of about a uniform ascent of 50 feet to the 
mile, and thus aflEbrding unequalled facilities for either wagon road or railroad 
purposes. I named it Low pass, and deem it to be one of the most remakable 
and important features of the topography of the Rocky mountains. 

Aft«r passing oyer the mountain we marched about ten miles and reached the 
batnks of the Madison below the canon. We found this river to be here about 
80 yards in width, flowing very rapidly over a bed of huge boulders, and pre- 
senting insuperable obstacles to our crossing it at this point; we accordingly 
encamped after an unusually long march. During the day I find that by obser- 
vations we have made a northing of 20'. We have seen one band of buffalo 
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among tbe billsi and hope to soon be surroanded again by tbiB species of game. 
Appearances now favor our reaching tbe Three Forks by tbe last of tbe week, 
and if Lieutenant Maynadier is prompt, I shall start for tbe Eclipse on Monday 
next. 

After crossing Lake fork, Mr. Hutton, Dr. Hayden, and two attendants turned 
to the east and visited the pass over tbe mountains, leading into the Burnt Hole 
valley. They found the summit distant only about five miles from our route, 
and report tbe pass as in all respects equal to that through which the train had 
gone. From it they could see a second pass upon tbe other side of the valley, 
which Bridger states to lead to tbe Gallatin. He also says that between that 
point and tbe Yellowstone there are no mountains to be crossed ; and if this is 
true, these passes unquestionably offer the best route for a continental railroad. 
From them to tbe westward, there is an easy road over Camas Prairie and thence 
down to Lewis fork. 

We narrowly avoided a serious casualty to-day, tbe carbine of one of tbe 
escort being accidentally discharged while lying across bis saddle ; the contents 
fortunately missed any of the party, but seriously wounded one of the dragoon 
horses. I am in hopes, however, of being able to save the animal's life. 

Tuesday y June 26. — ^One of tbe men this morning accidentally shot himself 
wbUe wiping out a loaded gun ; a part of the iron ramrod struck him near tbe 
left nipple, passed through tbe fleshy part of tbe breast, hit and glanced off from 
tbe sboalder-bone, and emerged a little below the point of the right shoulder. 
It was at first feared that tbe wound was mortal, and I ordered back the herd 
which was at the time being driven up for tbe start. A careful surgical 
examination, however, revealed tbe fact that it was only a flesh wound, and 
after it had been dressed I gave the order for the march. A litter was at first 
prepared for tbe injured man, but a travais being recommended, that was ulti- 
mately tried. 

By 10 o'clock we were under motion passing down tbe valley of tbe Madison, 
which is at this* point from one to two miles wide, and consistiog of three dis- 
tinctly defined terraces, nearly level but with precipitous sides. Occasionally 
these run together, rendering some steep climbing necessary, but aside from this 
tbe travelling was excellent. After a march of about six miles it was found that 
tbe wounded man was growing worse, and a halt was ordered for the day. I have 
bad a horse litter prepared for him for to-morrow, and trust that this will prove 
a relief. 

Wednesday, June 27. — We encamped last night at the junction of the Mad- 
ison and Hosse's fork, and this morning were compelled to retrace our steps for 
a short distance to reach the Indian trail that led to a ford through tbe latter 
stream. ,We crossed it after descending steep banks, and then passed on down 
the Madison. For ten miles the terrace formation continued, necessitating the 
occasional passage up and down of steep slopes, but at this distance tbe trail we 
were following ran along the precipitous side of a hill some 300 feet in height ; 
it thence passed down to a narrow bottom and around tbe base of a huge bluff, 
whose frowning crags overhung a narrow path along the edge of the river. 
After this it again ascended to the summit of the hill, where we found ourselves 
upon a broad and level plain, over which we travelled rapidly, being in one or 
two instances compelled to descend to the river bank and again scale the hill- 
side. Towards the latter part of the day it was difficult to find a good camping 
ground, and it was only after a march of 25 miles that we were able to obtain a 
suitable location. Even here only driftwood and a few willows furnished us a 
scanty supply of fuel. Our injured man has fared finely to-day, and the horse 
litter has answered its purpose perfectly. Three antelopes have been shot dur- 
ing tbe march, and we are thus abundantly provided with fresh meat ; our other 
supplies are giving out, however. Some small snow banks have been seen, 
a£&)rding evidence of the great depth of the fall in this region last winter. 
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The face of the conntry has changed greatly, and is rapidly assuming tKe 
appearance of the Missouri near Fort Pierre and below. The rugged mountains 
are receding, and their places are being taken by rounded and barren hills. The 
valley is also almost destitute of wood, and the grass is becoming brown and 
scarce. The banks of the numerous small streams emptying into the river are 
skirted with a narrow figure of willows, alders, and aspens, and the valley thus 
presents the appearance of a farm divided into lots by hedges. It is needless 
to add that the prospect is far less inviting. 

Thursday, June 28. — ^We continued our course down the Madison, foUowing 
the river bottom for the first six miles, and crossing in our route a large number 
of sloughs and miry streams. For most of the distance the river was fringed by 
a low and narrow growth of cotton, woods, and willows. At one point a couple 
of buffaloes were discovered on the opposite bank, which became alarmed at onr 
appearance, dashed headlong down stream, crossed it ahead of the train, and 
climbed the hill just in time to meet our hunter, who killed one, thus providing 
us with the first buffalo meat of the season. 

After leaving the bottom we followed the first plateau, finding the travelling 
somewhat improved. Our route diverged slightly from the course of the river 
which here bears off to the right, entering a canon through a range of broken 
hills crossing the valley. We pushed on to this transverse range and encamped 
at the foot of its slopes on the banks of a stream taking its rise in the mountains 
and emptying into the Madison at a distance of about four miles. The ground 
in its immediate vicinity was marshy, but the location of our camp on the hill- 
side is perfectly dry. The distance of the day's march was 18 miles. 

This range of hills makes the valley down which we have been travelling a 
"hole," resembling, but larger than, Pierre's or Jackson's holes already passed. 
It has steadily widened as we have descended the river, and at last night's camp 
its breadth was at least 15 miles. The surrounding mountains are rugged, and 
in many instances covered with snow. They slope steeply to the plateau upon 
which we have been advancing, and thence descend by irregular steps to the 
river bank. Airthe teiTaces of which the valley is constituted are now covered 
with a luxuriant growth of bunch grass, affording at this season pasturage of 
the finest quality and great extent. Antelopes have been visible in large num- 
bers upon all sides. 

Friday, June 29. — To-day we have climbed the hills that last night intercepted 
our path. The summit of the first ridge was reached by a long and easy slope 
of about five miles. We then descended intp an interlying valley forming the 
bed of a small stream, and after a not very difficult march of 10 or 12 miles, 
scaled the summit of a second ridge from which we obtained our first view of 
the three forks of the Missouri. A march of five miles further brought us to 
the edge of the level plain in which the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin effect 
their junction, and as there was no available camping ground to be found we 
pushed on until« at 5 p. m., we reached the Madison again, having travelled the 
very unusual distance during the day of 35 miles. We then encamped, finding 
but little timber in our vicinity^ although considerable is seen on the banks of 
the Jefferson, and some on those of the Madison, chiefly on the sides next the 
bluffs. 

The valley at this point is wide and inclined to marshiness. The Madison 
flows in a winding channel, badly cut up by islands and sloughs, and as the 
barometer indicates a fall of 1,000 feet since we left it last night it must be a 
continuous rapid through the canon, or a succession of cascades. Bridger, 
however, denies the existence of any perpendicular fall, and I am inclined to 
regret not having explored it throughout its entire length, if it had been possible. 

There are no signs of the arrival of Lieutenant Maynadier, and I fear that he 
will not reach here in time to enable me to undertake my northern trip to visit 
the line of the total eclipse on the 18th proximo. Bain and thick clouds pre- 
rented observations at night. 
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Saturday^ June 30. — Our energies have been to-day ^Y^Jted to preparations 
for crossing the rivers. Early in the morning a small pajk^X-^^ ^®^* ^P ^^® 
Jefferson in search of a ford while, with Dr. Hayden, I rodc'-oVer to the same 
stream and thence down to its point of union with the MadisQn'iii pursuit of a 
better camping ground, and a feasible point of crossing. Mead ^Ejf^ the others 
of the expedition were employed in the manufacture of another bofiUTv which it 
was evident we should need to communicate with Lieutenant Mayti^dler, if for 
no other purpose. I found an excellent camping ground 400 yards abar^ the 
junction of the two rivers on a narrow neck, only 37 paces in width, wkjle those 
exploring the Jefferson reported that they had discovered a ford practicabl*^%)r 
the animals but not for the packs. "•- .-^ 

I therefore determined to move camp to the selected spot, complete there* llle" 
boat of which I found the frame nearly constructed, by it convey the gooda,' '/ 
and supplies across, and send the animals around by the ford A severe rain.\-- 
storm delayed us somewhat, but after it was over we moved camp and consumed ' / 
the rest of the day in finishing the boat. 

Observations for latitude locate us at 45^ b5\ some distance north of Lewis 
and Clark's calculations, but corresponding with the position of the Three Forks 
in Lieutenant Warren's map. 

The valley of the Three Forks has been most accurately depicted by Lewis 
and Clark. I ascended to-day a hill in the vicinity of our morning's camp, and 
compared the details of their journal with \he scene before me. Their descrip- 
tion was verified in every respect, even to the point they specified as suitable 
for a fortification. With their judgment in this respect, however, I must differ, 
as the location is commanded by higher hills, and any work thereon could be 
easily carried by a suitably armed force. If, however, it should be only intended 
to defend the canon, which the Missouri enters just below, it would perfectly 
meet that requirement. 

Sunday, July 1. — The day has been passed quietly in camp. One of the 
men this morning swam the Jefferson and reported that we were encamped upon 
simply one channel of the river, a large island intervening, and two others 
equally formidable will have also to be crossed before we shall reach the opposite 
bank. This fact, together «yith the non-arrival of Lieutenant Maynadier, has 
decided me to cross the Madison and Gallatin, instead of the Jefferson, and go 
down to Fort Benton by the east bank of the Missouri. If the other detach- 
ment shall not arrive before we have completed our crossing we can advance 
towards the Yellowstone until we meet them, and thence push to Fort Benton. 
By this course we shall save them the trouble of crossing to the Three Forks, 
and will also explore a country less familiar than that to the west of the Missouri. 
We observed this evening lunar distances for longitude, but the moon was so 
low that they, were not very valuable. 

The day has been warm and the musquitoes exceedingly troublesome. 

Monday, July 2. — In accordance with my new plan adopted yesterday, all 
hands were set at wprk upon the boat this morning, that it might be immediately 
completed for the crossing of the Madison and Gallatin. Both these Tivers were 
crossed by swimming by the same man that crossed the Jefferson, and on his 
return he reported that we should probably be able to ford the Gallatin. At 2 
p. m. the boat was launched, and worked admirably, so that by 7j p. m all oar 
goods and the entire party had been safely landed upon the eastern bank of the 
Madison. The animals swam the current without difficulty, following one of the 
horses led by the boat. 

Tuesday, July 3. — The ford of the Gallatin being pronounced practicable upon 
further examination this morning, we started at 9^ a. m. and crossed it at a 
point at which it was separated into two channels. In the first of these the 
water was four feet deep and the current very rapid. The second was not even 
three feet in depth. The crossing was effected without much trouble, and we 
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emerged about halfvB.lbile above tbe moath of the Gallatin. We at once scaled 
the bluff and Bti^;ted^«tfp the river, heading almost due east. 

After a mar^h t)f* about three miles we came upon the hunter of Lieutenant 
Maynadier's^fiar^, who reported the main body to be but five or six miles dis- 
tant and c(£^4s towards us. We rode on and met them as they were com- 
mencing ior^ress the Gallatin to the bank which we had left. This was stopped 
immediately; and both parties encamped on the north bank upon a small plateau 
at the'fdot of a high bluff, at a distance of 6^ miles from the Three Forks. 

Li^utpnant Maynadier reports that he experienced great difficulty in crossing 
BofrLe.9f the streams in his route; that he was compelled to abandon all his wagons 
an4*c&rts, and that at the Stinking Fork of the Big Horn he lost a large number of 

. ^ lift instruments and many of his notes by the sweeping away by the current of 

'./€be wagon in which they were carried. 

•./ I regret this exceedingly, as it will render it almost impossible for us to here- 

'- after make such observations as will be necessary to fil our positions. The 
report of Lieutenant Maynadier accompanies this. 

Observations for longitude by lunar distance were attempted again this eve- 
ning, but also proved unsatisfactory for the reason that the moon was so low, 
though nearly on the meridian. 

Wednesday, July 4. — The day was spent in camp by the entire expedition, 
the lack of means limiting our demonstrative ebullitions of patriotism to the 
buraing of a little extra gunpowder. Our labors were confined to preparations 
for another division of the party, as from this point I shall go northward to Fort 
Benton, while Lieutenant Maynadier will push down the Yellowstone to Fort 

' Union. The contemplated trip to the remote north into the line of the total 
eclipse, (north of latitude 52°,) on the 18th instant, I am reluctantly compelled 
to abandon. 

There now remain but 13 days in which I could travel, while the distance is 
500 miles. It would thus require average journeys of 38 miles per diem, which, 
considering the nature of the unexplored wilderness through which we should 
be compelled to pass, is manifestly impossible. Had Lieutenant Maynadier 
succeeded in rejoining me by the last of June, I should have attempted to com- 
ply with the request of the department, but unforeBeen obstacles have delayed 
him four days beyond the appointed time, and as I did not feel justified in leav- 
ing the party until assured of his safety, this plan must be from necessity 
relinquished. 

On leaving Deer creek (winter quarters) I had simply procured a three- 
months' supply of short rations ; one pound of flour and six ounces of bacon, with 
coffee and sugar, per diem for each man. A considerable percentage of this had 
wasted by the sifting of the flour through the sacks and the trying of the bacon 
under the sun's rays during the marches.- Game has therefore been indispensa- 
ble to the subsistence of the expedition, and the question of supplies is thus 
attended with serious embarrassments. 

During the day I have taken a careful account of the stock on hand, and 
after issuing to my own party a short allowance for fifteen days for the trip to 
Fort Benton, the balance has been turned over to Lieutenant Maynadier, who 
thinks that with the buffalo he will surely find on the Yellowstone, he is thus 
sufficiently provided for his journey to Fort Union. I hope to find further sup- 
plies for my party at Fort Benton, but if riot we shall be compelled to rely upon 
game on the trip from that post to Fort Union. 

Lieutenant Mullins will accompany me, and my present intention is, afber 
leaving Fort Benton, to continue our explorations by both land and river par- 
ties, putting Lieutenant Mullins in command of the former, with instructions to 
follow the divide between the Missouri and the Yellowstone, while with the lat- 
ter I shall descend the Missouri itself. The early evening was marked by a 
beautiful aurora borealis, followed by thick clouds, which prevented observations. 
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l^hursday, July 5. — ^We left camp this morniDg before Lieutenant Maynadier, 
advancing a little distance up the Gallatin, but bearing off to the left over the 
billfi in a northeasterly coarse. On reaching the summit of the first ridge the 
beautiful valley of the Three Forks was spread out before us. The Jefferson 
could be seen in the western distance, while the Madison was visible to the 
canon, and we could trace the course of the Gallatin apparently almost to its 
sources. In the lofty mountains upon the east the marked depression of Clark's 
Pass was especially noticeable, and through its vista could be discerned the dis- 
tant peaks of the ranges beyond the Yellowstone. The landscape was also ren- 
dered additionally charming by the serenity of the weather and the freshness 
of the vegetation. 

Our route bore over a series of spurs, with the dry beds of streams tending 
towards the Gallatin interlying; and we continued to rapidly ascend, the hills 
being destitute of timber, and out-cropping lime rock constituting their main 
feature. After a march of 15 miles wc reached the summit of the divide between 
the Little Green (which Bridger describes as emptying into the Missouri about 
30 miles below the Three Forks) and the Gallatin. We descended into the 
valley of a tributary of the former, and five miles further on came to that stream, 
itself, ascended it for some two miles, and then encamped after a march (esti- 
mated) of 22 miles. 

The Little Green is a beautiful mountain brook, 20 feet in width and 18 
inches in depth, flowing through a narrow valley bounded by high and steep 
bluffs, whose surface is covered with fresh grass, jagged rocks, and occasional 
pines. The course of the stream is nearly south, heading towards a lofty spur, 
through a canon in which it passes, but after this it must turn to the northward 
if Eridger is correct in his location of the point at which it enters into the Mis- 
souri. • 

The day has been the first of the season that has been disagreeably warm 
and oppressive throughout. 

Friday, Jtdy 6. — Our course continued up the Little Green river this morn- 
ing, the forks of which we reached after a march of about a mile. Crossing a 
high table-land lying between the two streams that form the river, we continued 
up the more northerly one for some nine miles, the narrowness of the valley 
compelling us to reapeatedly cross the fork. After reaching this point we were 
compelled to climb the steep sides of a lofty spur through which the stream 
passed in a canon. Its height was from 800 to 1,000 feet, and we found both 
its ascent and descent to be very difficult ; in the latter case the travelling being 
obstructed by a succession of rugged ravines, the sides of the gorges covered 
with pine and large ledges of outcropping rock. We found, however, a narrow 
footpath that, with some trouble, we followed to the valley again, and up this we 
advanced for another mile. The stream then bore off to the right, whereupon 
we abandoned it, and crossing over a second spur came out upon the open prai- 
rie, with the head of Smith's river in sight, and the Belt mountains filling the 
northern horizon. We crossed two small tributaries of the Little Green river, 
and encamped upon the second amid a grove of willows and aspens, which have 
famished our night's supply of fuel. The distance accomplished in the march 
has been 14 miles, but the travelling has been as bad as any this season except 
the descent of the Tetons and our march through the pines on Henry's river. 

Clouds were gathering threateningly as we halted, and by the time our tents 
were up the rain was falling in torrents, continuing till after nightfall and fol- 
lowed by a slight drizzle. The weather has been raw and chilly, and thus in 
disagreeable contrast with yesterday's warmth. 

Saturday f July 7. — The direction of our march this morning was still noilh- 
ivard over a high rolling prairie, crossed by several small tributaries of the Little 
Green. No timber was seen upon the banks of any of these — a fact which proves 
the fortunate wisdom of our selection of a camp last evening. 
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Upon the open prairie our view was unnsually extensive. Through a gaj at 
our left the mountains west of the Missouri were plainly visible. In the south- 
east could be seen the snow-covered peaks of the broken range in which the 
Muscleshell and Twenty-five Yards rivers take their rise, while the course of 
the former could be traced for miles along the eastern horizon. Far in the south 
we could dimly see the mountains beyond the Yellowstone, while stretching 
directly from east to west ahead of us were the pine-covered ridges of the Belt 
mountains, a poorly defined gap marking the location of the canon of Smith's 
river. 

A march of about 10 miles over a series of prairie hills brought us to the sum- 
mit of the divide, from which we looked down upon Smith's river. This stream 
was flowing through a wide, open valley, and its banks were wholly destitute 
of timber. 

I determined to follow down its valley to the plains of the Missouri, and we 
therefore changed our course to the north-northwest, and headed towards the 
canon in the Belt inountains. After a march of 10 miles we reached the banks 
of the river, and found it to be from 30 to 40 feet in width and 18 inches in 
depth, flowing over a gravelly bottom. The valley was, however, so marshy 
that we were frequently compelled to cross the stream, and generally keep at a 
considerable distance from its immediate banks. 

After a march of five miles we crossed a small spur through which the river 
canons, and finding there some half a dozen dry cottonwoods that would answer 
for fuel we encamped upon a level, gravelly plateau, 30 feet above the water. 
The grass along our route has been both excellent and abundant, and would at 
this season furnish grazing for enormous numbers of cattle. Antelope and deer 
are the only game found, however, save a bear which was this morning started 
by the train and shot by Lieutenant Mullins. 

The surrounding hills are covered with scattered pines and cedars, and other 
evergreens grow down to the very edges of the valley. The summits of the 
more lofty of the adjacent mountains are still covered with snow. An Indian 
trail was crossed directly after entering the valley this afternoon, and it was 
plainly that of a large band with lodges, and also fresh. The probable destina- 
tion of the savages was Fort Benton. 

Observations at night were decidedly marred by obscuring clouds. 

Sunday i July 8. — The day was passed in camp, with religious services at the 
usual hour. The weather has been delightfully cool, and we have also enjoyed 
a relief from the persecutions of the mosquitoes. Some fine trout were caught 
in the river by members of the party, aiding us in eking out our scanty stock of 
provisions. I now hope to reach Fort Benton by the last of the present week, 
and there obtain fresh supplies. 

Monday, July 9. — We still continued down Smith's river, heading to the 
northwest. The stream soon turned oE in a bend to the left, and we passed 
over an open prairie, reaching the valley again after a march of ten miles. A 
spur of the mountains was then crossed, and we came to a branch of the stream, 
beyond which the river itself bore off to the west towards a canon in the hills. 
We selected a route more to the northward and passed over a series of high 
prairie hills, reaching another branch of the river upon which we encamped 
after a march of 20 miles. Throughout the day we followed the Indian 
trail that we found yesterday, and supposed that it would lead us directly 
to Fort Benton. Bridger reconnoitered ahead this afternoon for some miles, 
however, and reports that it shortly strikes off towards the Muscleshell or 
returns up Smith's river. From this point we shall thSrefore be compelled to 
pick our own way out of the Belt mountains, but fortunately they do not present 
any very serious obstacles, being little more than prairie hills, occasionally 
covered with pines and out-cropping rocks. The only obstructions that are to 
be dreaded are the canons that we may possibly encounter. 
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The grass through which we have passed to-day has been nneqaalled in 
luxnriance and richness, surpassing the fertile meadows of eastern farms. Its 
stalks average fully 18 inches in height, and branch at the top after the fashion 
of oats. Our animals are thriving freely upon the glorious pasturage. Some 
changes in the features of the country are noticeable, the rocks being now 
metamorphic, while yellow pine has for the first time made its appearance. A 
cold rain annoyed us during the latter portion of our march, but the afternoon 
has been beautiful and clear. 

Tuesday f July 10. — Our route led this morning nearly due west for the 
first five miles, passing over high grassy hills, and then turned sharply to the 
northwest to avoid some rugged, rocky mountains that threatened serious obstruc- 
tions to travelling. A large number of deep gullies embarrassed our progress 
now, and to this difficulty was soon superadded thick pines and fallen timber. 
After the severest toil, greatly exhausting our animals, we reached a clear space 
upon the summit of \ high ridge, and found the continuance of our journey in 
its present direction forbidden by a series of ravines that were plainly impracti- 
cable. We therefore turned again to the west, and descending into the valley 
of Smith's river, which was about 1,000 feet below us and distant about two 
miles. The slope was gradual, however, and travelling again unattended with 
'such severe labor, and upon reaching the valley we found an old Indian trail, 
marked at one point by two large heaps of stones. This was of course a favor- 
able indication of a good road before us, and following this road we pushed on 
the river's edge, crossed the stream, and entered a small and beautiful prairie. 
The left bank was at this point formed by a bold and perpendicular limestone 
bluC 30O feet in height, colored in places the most brilliant red, and forming a 
romantic and striking contrast with the dark hues of the surrounding evergreens. 

These features of the landscape and the fertility of the natural meadow through 
which we were passing, rendered the spot charmingly delightful in all respects. 
The trail served our purposes well, being old but easily followed, and we 
advanced rapidly down the river crossing its bed three times, and keeping mainly 
in the narrow prairie upon its west side, the bold formation of the opposite bank 
continuing. After a march of three miles in this fashion, we found that the 
river turned to the right and passed through a narrow canon, and we followed 
the trail in a narrow ravine up a rugged and steep ascent to the summit of the 
high spur, which occasioned the canon. We found that on reaching this point 
we had left the pine region, and before us lay only high prairie hills, over which 
we passed rapidly, and encamped six miles frirther on, upon a small tributary of 
Smith's river. The stream enters the hills a short distance from this location, 
and the pines in the gorge furnish the only fuel in the vicinity. 

The timber passed through to-day has been chiefly yellow pine and spruce. 
The rock has been mainly limestone, although one specimen was picked up, 
which was supposed to be cinnabar, the first ore yet found. Strawberry vines, 
with ripe fruit, have abounded along the line of our march. The trail that has 
aided us so greatly merits brief mention. It is plainly old and abandoned, but 
must formerly have been a great thoroughfare. It was originally very skilfully 
located, and in some spots has been artificially improved at the cost of considera- 
ble labor. It still affords excellent travelling, save in a few spots in which it 
has been impaired by natural causes, operating through a considerable period of 
time. 

Wednesday, July llth. — On leaving camp this morning we climbed to the 
summit of the high grass-covered hill before us, the ascent being about 1,000 
feet, and on reaching its ridge were rewarded with a prospect of great magnifi- 
cence. The rugged range of the Belt mountains through which we had just 
passed filled the horizon behind us. In the remote distance upon our left could 
be dimly seen the glistening snow upon the loftier peaks of the Rocky mountains, 
while upon the right the view was limited by the ridges along Highwood 
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creek. Before ns lay the valley of the Missouri, its varied features enhaneed 
hy the clear atmosphere of a summers' morning. The absolute solitude of the 
scene added to the striking effect its unaided grandeur would have produced. 

We effected a descent from the ridge by a convehient valley and drove rapidly 
towards Smith's river, which we reached after a march of nearly 10 miles, find- 
ing it to be here about 50 yards in width and 2J feet in depth. After cross- 
ing we descended its valley for half a mile, but finding the ground fiiarshy, 
we at length, after two more crossings, ascended the hills upon its left bank and 
pushed to the north. We passed over a number of streams that afforded abund- 
ance of water, but could nowhere find sufficient timber to meet the requirements 
of a camping ground. After a march in all of full 30 miles, the Missouri came 
in sight upon our left, and turning sharply we marched five miles further^ 
encamping upon its right bank under a high bluff, about three miles above the 
upper terminus of Lewis and Clark's portage. The valley of Smith's river, of 
which such frequent mention has been made in my jouiHal for the past few 
days, is one of the finest upon the continent. It is very narrow, being barely 
half a mile in width, but the bottom and the adjacent hill-sides are covered with 
a luxuriant growth of grass, while the immediate banks of the river are fringed 
with considerable timber. At night I was successful in obtaining observations. 

Thursday, July 12. — As we were now but a short distance from the great 
falls of the Missouri, I determined to visit them, and, having ordered the train 
to push over the hills and encamp on Willow creek, I started down the river 
bank accompanied by Lieutenant Mullins, Dr. Hayden, Mr. Schonborn, and two 
attendants. The river above the falls flows placidly between grassy hills, rising 
gently as they recede, and its surface is occasionally broken by wooded islands 
of much romantic beauty. At the distance of three miles from camp we came 
to the mouth of Flattery run and White Bear island, the upper terminus of the 
Portage. Three miles further on, our route still continuing amid exquisite 
scenery, we reached a spot upon the hank opposite the mouth of Sun or Medi- 
cine river. This stream is about one-half the width of the Missouri at the 
point of junction, and flows through a wide and beautiful valley. By the aid of 
our glasses we endeavored to see the Indian agency or mission station upon its 
banks, but although 10 or 15 miles of country were visible, nothing that could 
be identified as the buildings in question could be seen. Just below this point 
the falls begin, and we commenced their descent. In 1804-'/>-'6, Lewis and 
Clark, in their extraordinary journey across the continent, passed up by these 
falls, being the first whites by whom they were ever visited. Their description 
is remarkable for its vividness and accuracy, and as I passed down I compared 
it point by point with the scene before me, verifying it in every essential respect. 
I can do no better than to republish here extracts from their journal. Under 
date of Thursday, June 13, 1805, their diary thus describes the ascent of the 
river. 

Finding^ that the river here bore considerably to the south, and fearful of passing^ the falls 
before reaching the Roc&y mountains, thej now changed their course to the south, and leaving 
those insulated hills to the right proceeded across the plain. In this direction Captain Lewis 
had gone about two miles when bis ears were saluted with the agreeable sound of a fall of 
water, and as he advanced a spray which seemed driven by the high southwest wind arose above 
the plain like a column of smoke and vanished in an instant. Towards this, point he directed 
his steps, and the noise increasing as he approached, soon became too tremendous to be 
mistaken for anything but the great falls of the Missouri. Having travelled seven miles after 
first hearing the sound, he reached the falls about 12 o*clock. The hills as he approached 
were difficult of access and 200 feet high. Down these he hurried with impatience, and 
seating himself on some rocks under the centre of the falls, enjoyed the sublime spectacle of this 
stupendous object, which since the creation had been lavishing its magnificence upon thedesert, 
unknown to civilization. * * The river immediately at its cascade is 300 yards wide, and 
is pressed in by a perpendicular cliff on the left, which rises to about 100 feet and extends up 
the stream for a mile : on the right the bluff is also perpendicular for 300 yards above the 
falls. For 90 or a 100 yards from the left cliff, the water falls in one smooth even sheet, 
over a precipice of at least 80 feet. The remaining part of the river precipitates itself with a 
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more rapid current, but being received as it falls by the irre^lar and somewhat projecting 
rocks below, forms a splended prospect of perfectly white foam 200 yards in length and 80 
in perpendicular elevation. 

This 'spray is dissipated into a thousand shapes, sometimes flying up in columns of 15 
or 20 feet, which are then oppressed by larger masses of the white foam, on all which 
the sun impresses the brightest colors of the rainbow. As it rises from the fall it beats with 
fury against a ledge of rocks which extends across the river at 150 yards from the precipice. 
From the perpendicular cliff on the north to the distance of 120 ysurds the rocks rise only a 
few feet above the water, and when the river is high the stream finds a channel across them 
40 yards wide, and near the higher parts of the ledge, which then rise about 20 feet and 
terminate abruptly within 80 or 90 yards of the southern side. Between them and the per- 
pendicular cliff on the south the whole body of water runs with great swiftness. A few 
small cedars grow near this ridge of rocks, which serves as a barrier to defend a small plain 
of about three acres, shaded with cottonwood, at the lower extremity of which is a grove of 
the same tree, where are several Indian cabins of sticks ; below the point of them the river 
is divided by a large rock, several feet above the surface of the water, and extending down 
the stream tor 20 yards. At the distance of 300 yards from the same ridge is a second abut- 
ment of solid perpendicular rock, about 60 feet high, projecting at right angles from the 
small plain on the north for 134 yards into the river. After leaving this, the Missouri again 
spreads itself to its usual distance of 300 yards, though with more than its ordinary rapidity. 
Captain Lewis directed his course southwest, up the river. After passing one continued 
rapid, and three small cascades each three or four feet high, he reached, at the distance of 
five miles, a second fall. The river is about 400 yards wide, and for the distance of 300 
throws itself over to the depth of 19 feet, and so irregularly that he gave it the name of the 
Crooked falls. From the southern shore it extends ooliquely upwards about 150 yards, and 
then forms an acute angle downwards nearly to the commencement of four small islands 
close to the northern siae. From the perpendicular pitch to these islands, a distance of more 
than 100 yards, the water glides down a sloping rock with a velocity almost equal to that of 
its falL Above this fall the river bends suddenly to the northward. While viewing this 
place Captain Lewis heard a loud roar above him, and crossing the point of a hill for a few 
hunOTed yards he saw one of the most beautiful obiects in nature. The whole Missouri is 
suddenly stopped by one shelving rock, which, without a single niche, and with an edge as 
straight and regular as if formed by art, stretches itself from one side of the river to the 
other for at least a quarter of a mile. Over this it precipitates itself in an even uninterrupted 
sheet to the perp3ndicular depth of 50 feet, whence, dashing against the rocky bottom, it 
rashes rapidly down, leaving behind it a spray of the purest foam across the river. The 
scene which it presented was indeed sin^larly beautiful, since without any of the wild irreg- 
ular sublimity of the lower falls it combmed all the regular elegances which the fancy of a 
painter would select to form a beautiful waterfall. The eye had scarcely been regaled with 
this charming prospect, when, at a distance of half a mile. Captain Lewis observed another 
of a similar kind. To this he immediately hastened, and found a cascade stretching across 
the whole river for a quarter of a mile, with a descent of 14 feet, though the perpendicular 
pitch was only six feet. This, too, in any other neighborhood, would have been an object 
of ^eat magnificence, but after what he had just seen it became of secondary interest. His 
curiosity being, however, awakened, he determined to go on, even should night overtake 
him, to the head of the falls. He therefore pursued the southwest course of the river, which 
was one constant succession of rapids and small cascades, at every one of which the bluffs 
grew lower or the bed of the river oecame more on a level with the plains. At the distance 
of two and a half miles he arrived at another cataract of 26 feet. The river is here 600 
yards wide, but the descent is not immediately perpendicular, though the river falls generally 
with a regular and smooth sheet; for about one-third of the descent a rock protrudes to a 
small distance, receives the water in its passage, and gives it a curve. On tne south side is 
a beautiful plain a few feet above the level of the falls. On the north the country is more 
broken, and there is a hill not far from the river. Just below the falls is a little island in 
the middle of the river well covered with timber. Here, on a cottonwood tree, an eagle had 
fixed its nest, and seemed the undisputed mistress of the spot, to contest whose dominion 
neither man nor beast would venture across the gulfs that surround it, and which is further 
secured by the mist rising from the falls. • This solitary bird could not escape the observa- 
tion of the Indians, who made the eaglets nest a part of their description of the falls, which 
now proves to be correct in almost every particular except that they did not do justice to 
their height. Just above this is a cascade of about five feet, beyond which, as far as could 
be discerned, the velocity of the water seemed to abate. Captain Lewis now ascended the 
hill which Was behind him and saw from its top a delightful plain, extending from the riyer 
to the base of the Snow mountains to the south and southwest. Along this wide, level 
country the Missouri pursued its winding course, filled with water to its even and grassy 
banks, while about four miles above it was joined by a large river, flowing from the north- 
west through a valley three miles in width, and distinguished by the timber which adorns its 
shores. * » ♦ * This river is no doubt that which the Indians call Medicine river, 
whidi they mentioned as emptying into the Missouri just above the falls. 
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After thus pushing up the river, Captain Clarke took the courses and dis- 
tances of the several rapids and cascades, and the journal of the expedition 
repeats the description, eommmencing above the falls and following the same 
route that I did, as follows : 

From the draft and survey of Captain Clarke we had now a clear and collected view of 
the falls, cascades, and rapids of the Missonri. 

This river is 300 yards wide at the point where it receives the waters of Medicine river, 
which is 137 yards in width. The tmited current continues 328 poles to a small rapid on 
the north side, from which it gradually widens to 1,400 yards, and at the distance of 548 
poles reaches the head of the rapids, narrowing as it approaches them. Here the hills on 
the north, which had withdrawn from the bank, closely border the river, which, for the space 
320 poles, makes its way over the rocks with a descent of 30 feet ; in this course the current 
is contracted to 580 yards, and, after throwing itself over a small pitch of five feet, forms a 
beautiful cascade of 26 feet 5 inches ; this does not, however, fall immediately perpendicular, 
being stopped^ by a part of the rock which projects at about one-third of the distance. After 
descending this fall, and passing the Cottonwood island, on which the eagle has fixed its 
nest, the river eoes on for 532 poles over rapids and little falls, the estimated descent of which 
is 13 feet 6 inches, till it is joined by a large fountain boiling up underneath the rocks near 
the edge of the river, into which it falls with a cascade of eight. It is of the most perfect 
clearness, and rather of a bluish cast, and even after falling into the Missouri it preserves 
its color for half a mile. From this fountain the river descends with increased rapidity for 
the distance of 214 poles, during which the estimated descent is five feet ; from this, for a 
distance of 135 poles, the river descends 14 feet 7 inches, including a perpendicular fall of 
six feet and seven inches. The river has nowbecome pressed into a space of 473 yards, and 
here fonns a grand cataract by falling over a plain rock the whole distance across the river 
to the depth of 47 feet 8 inches. After recovering itself the Missouri then proceeds with an 
estimated descent of three feet, till at the distance of 102 poles it again is precipitated down 
the Crooked falls of 19 feet, perpendicular. Below this, at the mouth of a deep ravine, is a 
fall of five feet, after which, for the distance of 970 poles, the descent is much more gradual, 
not being more than 10 feet, and then succeeds a handsome level plain for the space of 178 

Soles, with a computed descent of three feet, making a bend towards the north. Thence it 
escends, during 480 poles, about 18^ feet, when it makes a perpendicular fall of two 
feet, which is 90 poles beyond the grand cataract ; in approaching which it descends 13 
feet within 200 yards, and gathering strength from its confined channel, which is only 280 
yards wide, rushes over the fall to tne depth of 87 feet and three-quarters of an inch. After 
raging among the rocks and losing itself in foam, it is compressed immediately into a bed of 
93 yards in width ; it continues for 340 poles to the entrance of a run, or deep ravine, where 
there is a fall of three feet, which, joined to the decline of the river during that course, makes 
the descent six feet. As it goes on, the descent within the next 240 poles is only four 
feet; from this passing a run or deep ravine the descent for 400 poles is 13 feet; 
within 240 poles a second descent of 18 feet ; thence 160 poles a descent of six feet ; after 
'which, to the mouth of Portage creek, a distance of 280 poles, the descent is 10 feet. From 
this survey and estimate it resulta that the river experiences a descent of 352 feet in the 
course of I2f miles from the commencement of the rapids to the mouth of Portage creek, 
exclusive of the almost impassable rapids, which extend for a mile below its entrance. 

As I have before said these descriptions are generally accurate in the extreme. 
The first five-foot fall does not now reach entirely across the river, and is so 
near the larger descent of 26 feet, as to be a part of it. The two falls, of 19 
and 47 feet respectively, and the Crooked fall (31 feet) are in such close prox- 
imity as to be simultaneously visible from a point below, forming the finest 
view of the series. The " beautiful ^fountain" spoken of is an immense spring, 
boiling up through the rocks at numerous points, covering a quarter of an acre 
of ground, and sending a stream 100 yards wide into the Missouri, its Water 
being clear as crystal, while its temperature was 53^ Fahr. that of the 
river just above being 70^ Fahr. A remarkable fact is that the eagle's 
nest, described in 1805, as above quoted, still remains in the cottonwood, on the 
island, in the stream, and as we came within sight a bald eagle of unusual 
size was perched in the tree by its side. This affords a very striking illustra- 
tion of the habits of this peculiarly American bird, and from its known longevity- 
it may have been the identical eagle that Captain Lewis made historical more 
than half a century ago. The description of the great fall is very correct, save 
that in the lapse of time the vertical descent is not now more than one-fifth of 
the entire width. Below this we turned up Willow creek, and found the party 
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in camp on the spot I had described to them from Lewis and Clarke's journal 
in the morning. 

During the day we were visited by a heavy storm of rain and hail accom- 
panied by a furious wind, which wet us to the skin and chilled us through. The 
result was that the Missouri was as muddy at the falls, as we were accustomed 
to see it below, and in every gully we found a raging torrent. The air #as 
agreeably cooled, however, and mosquitoes temporarily ceased their annoyances. 
The banks of the Missouri down to the triple fall are low, and the edge of 
the river easily accessible. Below, however, it flows between high, rocky 
bluffs upon each side. The rock forming the falls is chiefly laminated sand- 
stone, and is so soft that it must yield easily to the action of the water. Dr. 
Hay den made careful geological examinations as we passed down, and sketches 
of the leading points of interest were also taken by Mr. Schonbom. « 

One of Lieutenant Mullins' horses strayed to-day, and that officer and a party 
of three men have gone in search of the beast. At this time (10^ p. m.) they 
have not yet returned. 

Friday, July 13. — ^Before breaking camp this morning, Mr. Hutton returned 
to the Great falls to obtain a photograph of them, taking with him two men, 
and expecting to rejoin us to-night. Mr. Schonborn also stiEurted off on a second 
expedition to the mouth of Portage creek, for the purpose of obtaining barom- 
etical observations. The train left camp about 7 a. m , passed out of the valley 
of Willow creek, and started nearly due east over a l^vel prairie. We soon 
found, however, that the various streams crossing our paths formed deep 
ravines, several of which were crossed with great difficulty, before we reached 
the banks of Portage creek, which were mainly perpendicular rocks, through 
which the fortunate finding of an old lodge trail alone enabled us to pass. This 
stream is about 30 feet in width, and nearly 18 inches in depth, flowing in a 
narrow but comparatively well-timbered valley. Beyond it we ascended by a 
gradual slope to a high prairie, over which we advanced for some six miles, 
descending then again to the banks of Fall Timber creek — a stream which 
takes its name from the circumstance that the Fort Benton traders cut their 
timber about its head. We encamped in its valley, which is here three-quarters 
of a mile in width, in rich grass, and amid the finest grove of cotton woods 
fonnd since leaving the Three Forks. 

Thjis is our last camp before reaching Fort Benton, and we were sufficiently 
fortunate to encounter some officers from that post out upon a fishing excursion. 
They gave us the latest news from the east, including a newspaper of May 3, 
and stated that troops were still at Fort Benton awaiting transportation. We 
also found in this vicinity a gang of charcoal burners at work for the American 
Fur Company. 

Mr. Hutton returned at nightfall, having indifferently accomplished the object 
of his expedition. 

The distance accomplished in the day's march was 16 miles. 
Saturday J July 14. — We left camp at 7 a. m. to-day, and abandoning the 
valley of Highwood creek, advanced over a level prairie at a speed which the 
prospects of soon reaching Fort Benton decidedly accelerated. Our route bore 
a little east of north, the Bear's Paw mountains being in sight upon our right, 
while across the Missouri was visible the valley of the Teton. Our road was 
crossed by but a single gully containing a few pools of water, this being all 
that was seen until we reached the Missouri. 

Fort Benton was not visible until we ascended the summit of the bluff oppo- 
site, when it burst upon us as the central point of an inspiring picture. It is 
located in a beautiful valley amid an amphitheatre of lofty hills. The substan- 
tial trading-houses, the shining tents of troops, and several hundred Indian 
lodges, filled the small plain before us, the signs of life and business contrasting 
forcibly with the vast solitudes through which we had for weeks been journey- 
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ing. After enjoying the beauty of the prospect we descended from the bluff 
and encamped opposite the fort after a march of 16 miles. 

I crossed the river and called upon Major Blake, commanding the detachment 
of troops, and learned that no boat had arrived here for me. 1 at once ordered 
one built, and, as this will consume nearly a week, I shall be compelled to recon- 
cile myself to the delay. I hope, however, to start Lieutenant MuUins and 
party upon their land exploration before that time. 

Clouds at night prevented observations. 



CHAPTER V. 
PBOM FORT BENTON TO FOET UNION. 

From July 15th to 22d inclusive, was spent at Fort Benton in preparations 
for the farther exploration of the Missouri, and the region between it and the 
Yellowstone. The land party consisting of about 20 men in all, under command 
of Lieutenant Mullins, left camp on the 20th. The boat for my detachment, 
who are to descend the river, was finished on the following day, and is a large 
flat-bottomed craft, 50 feet in length by 12 feet beam. AH the preliminaries 
having been arranged after a pleasant sojourn at Fort Benton, whose officers 
treated me with great courtesy and kindness, we left that post on Monday, July 
23, at 9 a. m., after fiijfishing our packing, settling bills, and receiving the mail 
we were to carry below, the order was given to cast off. At first, by means of 
a small skiff, following the boat in which a high mast had been erected, I 
attempted to survey the course of the river upon the principle of the stadia. 
The rapidity of the current, however, rendered it impossible to stop the boats, 
and also swept away our buoys, and I was at last compelled to reluctantly 
abandon the project. The river surface was two feet above low water, and the 
channel well-defined. It flows in a narrow bed, impinging alternately upon 
bluffs upon each side, in almost every case the opposite bank consisting of a 
small plateau elevated some 10 or 15 feet above the water's level. These bot- 
toms are usually covered with fine grass, with a few cottonwood trees, and it is 
in one of these that Fort Benton is located. Beyond the bluffs the country 
appears to be an elevated and dry plain. The Bear's Paw mountains came in 
sight about noon, and the general course of the river has been towards il, L e., 
northeast. 

The tributaries of the Missouri passed to-day have not been numerous. A 
few miles below Fort Benton the Shonkin joins it from the south, but of all 
Maria's river is by far the most considerable and important. This is quite a 
pretentious stream, but not now sufficiently so to explain the doubt, which per- 
plexed Lewis and Clark on reaching its mouth, as to whether it was not the 
Missouri itself In fact the volume of water in the main river was not very 
materially increased after the junction of the Maria. Nevertheless there may 
have been great changes since the first decade of this century. Below this the 
Little Sandy, a small stream, empties in from the northwest, and we halted for 
the night just below its mouth, at the point at which the river bends off to 
southeast to pass around the base of Bear's Paw mountains. This niay be 
regarded as the northwest bend of the Missouri. The river has lost its limpid 
blue color during the day, and below the Maria has assumed an appearance of 
ashy whiteness, although it is not yet muddy. 

Our latitude to-night, as determined by north and south stars, is 48^ 4' 38'', 
and the distance travelled is estimated at 50 miles. 

Tuesday, July 24. — We started at sunrise and made rapid progress through- 
out the day with the current, the course of the river being directly southeast. 
Towards night we passed the mouth of the Judith, a handsome stream flowing 
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through a wide bottom, and with more timber about it than has been previously 
seen since leaving Fort Benton. We encamped two miles below, upon the north 
bank, at a point which 1 believe to be the spot upon which the Blackfeet treaty 
of 1852 was negotiated. 

The general character of the country has not greatly changed from that of the 
region through which we passed yesterday. For the first 20 miles, how- 
ever, the hills gradually increased in height and ruggedness, a yellowish-white 
sandstone showing itself, with strata of a darker and tougher rock running 
through or overlying it. The sandstone is of course very susceptible to the 
action of the water and the elements, and has been thus cut into all conceivable 
shapes, picturesque and grotesque. At a distance, with such aid as the fertile 
imagination can easily supply, these take on an endless variety of fanciful appear- 
ances, resembling in turn massive temples, vast colonnades, fortifications of 
Titanic origin, or any of the mightier reliques of remote antiquity. In most 
instances the overlying dark rock appears as the cornice of the ruins beneath, 
whiie over all reposes the thick bed of stratified earth that forms the surface of 
the plain above. 

In some points the sandstone is broken by dikes of trap which, withstanding 
the exposure more effectively, is left in many places isolated like immense rocky 
walls piled up by human skill. One of these singular formations was full 100 
feet in height and 400 feet in length, and another was seen forming a distinct 
and nearly perfect horseshoe. These extraordinary freaks of nature have sur- 
rounded us on both sides during our voyage to-day, and in point of scenery the 
journey has been exceedingly pleasant. 

Wednesday y July 25. — Two miles below camp we came into the region of the 
" bad lands " of the Judith. These resemble those with which we became so dis- 
agreeably familiar along the Powder, and consist of high clay bluffs, washed into 
deep ravines and steep slopes, the strata of earth running horizontally and being 
easily distinguished by their different colors. Over all lies the dark rock that 
capped the sandstone as described yesterday, and still supports the upper soil. It 
would apparently be impossible to approach the river from the banks among these 
"bad lands," and equally impossible to construct a road over them that would 
withstand the action of the water. The bluffs generally slope sharply to the 
river's edge, and only occasionally is a level spot to be found at their foot, and 
even these are wholly destitute of timber and of all fael save driftwood. 

Below Cow island, however, a change took place in the nature of the country. 
The hills, whose sides and summits are covered with pine, recede, forming a 
well-defined bottom, in which cottonwood trees in small quantities again appear. 
There is thus abundant fuel at this point along the river banks, while many of 
the pines would furnish passable lumber. Navigation is, however, embarrassed 
by numerous rapids, and for a voyage up stream it would be indispensable to 
have vessels of light draft and strong motive power. Boats drawing two feet 
could now ascend without difficulty, two and a half feet being the least water 
yet found. At low water no vessel drawing over 18 inches could pass. Navi- 
gation would also be decidedly improved by the removal of a number of large 
boulders from the river's bed. We encamped at night upon the north bank after 
a day's voyage of about 50 miles. 

Thursday, July 26. — To-day the nature of both the river and its banks have 
undergone a great change. The stream is commencing to assume the appear- 
ance of the Lower Missouri, and the water is fast taking on its proverbially 
muddy appearance. The hills continue to recede, and the pines upon their sum- 
mit are being replaced by the familiar burned brown grass. The valley is wider 
and contains more timber, while the immediate river banks are sharply cut and 
perpendicular, the strata showing the deposits of successive overflows. Game 
has been abundant. Yesterday mountain sheep were seen among the " bad 
lands," and to-day deer and elk have been started at almost every turn of the 
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river. A few buffalo bulls have also been visible, but no large bands, notwith- 
standing the fact that a few years since this was one of their great feeding 
grounds. We encamped at night upon the north bank near the point at which 
the river bends off to the south to receive the Muscleshell. 

Friday, July 27. — At 10 a. m. to-day we reached the mouth of the Muscle- 
shell, and I halted to obtain observations for time and circummeridian observa- 
tions on the sun for latitude. The Musclsehell', at its mouth, gives no evi- 
dences of draining the immense region it does, as it is not more than 30 feet 
wide and one or two feet deep at this point, its banks being muddy and the bed 
of the stream, therefore, difficult to cross. Its valley is wide and well covered 
with young cottonwood trees. It is a favorite resort for the Indians, a large 
band of whom have but just left it. 

After a two hours' halt, we continued our descent of the stream until we 
reached the point at which the river resumes its eastward course, and here we 
stopped for the night. Our observations at both extremes and the middle of the 
Muscleshell bend of the Missouri should locate it accurately in latitude. 

The valley of the river continues to widen, the hills receding and becoming 
lower, while the cottonwoods are vastly more abundant. Just below the Muscle- 
shell, however, some of the " bad land " bluffs again appeared. 

Saturday f July 28. — Our progress to*day has been decidedly intermittent. 
Shortly after starting a furious wind compelled us to lay by tor over an hour. 
This was shortly followed by a shower which prevented the topographer from 
attending to his duties, and we were, therefore, again compelled to halt. At lOj 
a. m., however, we got under way and made an excellent run, reaching in the 
afternoon a point within sight of, and a few miles from, the Round Butte, which is 
considered half way between Forts Benton and Union. Here we halted to kill 
buffalo, of which a large herd was in sight. 

We have passed no streams of special consequence to-day, Quarrel river being 
the most pretentious of any. The mouths of all the tributaries of the Missouri 
in this region are dry and closed with a sand bar from two to four feet above 
the present river level, and this is even true of the gullies, which dp not now 
run down to the water's edge. The country in our immediate vicinity consists 
of wooded points and " bad land " bluffs, the latter being whiter and more washed, 
but of less height, than those seen above. 

At sundry points in the perpendicular banks of the river, I noticed large cot- 
tonwoods with their bark and roots imbedded from four to six feet below the 
surface of the plain, proving that the soil which the river was now washing 
away had also been deposited there by it during the lifetime of the tree. 

Sunday, July 2^9. — We passed the day as usual without moving. 

Monday, July 30. — An early start was effected this morning, it being my 
wish to reach the mouth of the Yellowstone by next Saturday evening, and we 
made a successful run of over 50 miles. At one point passed we landed two 
men who had come with us from Fort Bentoti for this purpose, who propose to 
remain there through the winter hunting wolves. As the nearest post is Fort 
Union, which is fully 200 miles distant, they plainly have no especial dread of 
Indian hostilities. 

The valley through which we have passed to-day is not greatly changed from 
that above, although it is wider, while the hills continue to lessen in height, and 
the timbered points are becoming bolder. Snags in the river are getting more 
numerous rapidly, and to avoid them and the f?^quent sandbars requires skill 
and steadiness of navigation. The water in the river continues to fall, but has 
not yet settled into its regular low-water channel. 

Tuesday, July 31. — The country surrounding us to-day is the same as that 
through which wft passed yesterday, and a description of its characteristics would 
thus be mere repetition. We halted at noon a mile above the mouth of Big 
Dry creek, which I visited. As its name indicates, it is the mere dry bed of a 
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stream that plainly drains a large area of territory, and at certain seasons must 
be filled with a great volume of water. I have not been able to hear, however, 
of but one person that ever saw any water within its banks. The channel is 
87 paces in width ; between the growth of willows the distance is 330 paces, 
-while the banks proper are full 600 paces apart. The stream, however, can 
have but little fall, as no hills are visible up its valley. 

Our progress in the afternoon was retarded by a gale, which compelled us to 
tie up for two hours, but we finally reached and halted for the night at El Paso 
Point, the limit of steamboat navigation on the Missouri until 1859, when the 
Chippewa forced its way up to within 20 miles of Fort Benton. 

Wednesday, August 1. — Our voyage to-day has been rendered slow and 
uncomfortable by high easterly winds, accompanied by rain storms, which have 
chilled the atniosphere and necessitated frequent halts. The valley of the river 
continues without special change, and we have stopped for the night, after 
descending but a short distance, a few miles above the mouth of Milk river. 
We passed in the afternoon a party of five men erecting cabins and prepairing 
to spend the winter here trapping for wolves. 

Thursday, August 2. — Westerly gales to-day compelled us to halt after 
another short run, although our progress was very rapid until we stopped. We 
passed the mouth of Milk river early in the day, but as the Missouri is here very 
wide and shallow, and its deepest channel is quite narrow, and runs to the north 
of a large island, we were unable to obtain a close view of its important tribu- 
tary. The day has been cold and raw, and considerable rain fell last night. 

Friday, August 3. — ^The night was very cold for the season, rendering 
blankets indispensable, but the day broke clear and beautiful, and has so con- 
tinned. We effected a prompt start, and have made an excellent run,, although 
we halted early with the hope of securing game. In this we were disappointed, 
however, and as the Crows are just south of us, and the Assiniboines to the 
north, it is probable that we shall obtain no more fresh meat, as these tribes 
scour the hunting grounds most thoroughly. 

The country below Milk river has become much more level than we found it 
above, and consists as a general rule of undulating prairie, stretching off unin- 
terruptedly to the horizon. The river is wide, shallow, and greatly obstructed 
by snags and sand-bars. Several times in the course of the day our boat, which 
draws only 10 inches of water, has grounded, and rendered it necessary that all 
should jump overboard to get her off. Our pilot is experienced and careful, and 
T do not believe that it would have been possible to avoid the bars. For this 
reason I question if a boat drawing 18 inches of water would find it possible to 
navigate the Missouri at this time. However, the water is now falling rapidly, 
and has not yet cut out the channel to the depth it will possess at its lower stage. 

Saturday, August 4. — We managed to make fair progress to-day, notwith- 
standing the wind compelled an hour's additional halt at noon, and we stoppdd 
for the night at the upper end of the long northeast stretch above the Big Muddy. 
In the afternoon navigation was rendered very uncomfortable work by a heavy 
rain, while the wind made it impossible to obtain a satisfactory meridian altitude 
of the sun. 

The country continues unchanged, timber lining the banks of the river, and. 
prairie hills reaching away into the distance. Early in the afternoon, however,, 
a few " bad land" hills were observed to the south, distant some ten nules from, 
the river. ' 

Sunday, August 5. — ^We did not move to-day, a fierce gale, as well as my 
inclination, forbidding it. 

Monday, August 6. — The night was cold and attended by a v^ry heavy 
dew, but the day has been calm and beautiful. We started promptly and halted 
for noon between Fort Stuart and the mouth of the Big Muddy. The latter is 
now a very insignificant stream, containing but little water. Fort Stuart is an. 
Ex. Doc. 77 8 
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old trading post of Clark, Fremo & Co., now abandoned, that firm having been 
merged into the American Fur Company. Our afternoon's progress was excel- 
lent, notwithstanding another gale, and we halted for the night just below the 
month of the Little Muddy. 

On the south bank of the river above Fort Stuart, and on the north bank 
below the Big Muddy, *' bad land" bluffs again are seen, their horizontal strata 
being yellow, red, and black, the latter indicating the reappearance of the lignite. 
The red strata is plainly of burnt material. 

Tuesday, August 7. — ^After a run retarded by winds and rain, rendering 
one halt and considerable trouble necessary, we reached Fort Union at 3 p. m. 
We found that Lieutenant Maynadier had been there a week awaiting our 
arrival, and we shall be compelled to halt now until rejoined by Lieutenant 
Mullins. 

Lieutenant Maynadier's report of his explorations along the Yellowstone will 
be found in the Appendix. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM FORT UNION TO OMAHA. 

Our halt at Fort Union lasted from August 8 to 15, inclusive. Lieutenant 
Mullins arrived on the 11th with his animals, greatly broken down by the 
hardship they had undergone. He reports having experienced considerable 
trouble with the Crow Indians, who are exasperated at the fact that the location 
of the payment of their annuities has been transferred tp the Platte. The report 
of his exploration is given in the Appendix. 

From this point it was my wish that Lieutenant Maynadier should continue 
the exploration of the Missouri, and I therefore turned over to him the boat in 
which I had descended the river. A second was also obtained in the fort, this 
being rendered necessary by the increase in size of the parties, and also by the 
fact that all over baggage was to be sent down the river in them. The two 
were named by Lieutenant Maynadier the Jim Bridger and the Bob Meldrura, 
respectively, after the noted pioneers of this region. With my party, I pro- 
posed to push directly through the Sioux country southeast from Fort Union to 
Fort Pierre. I found it, however, absolutely impossible to obtain a guide who 
would venture to lead us through, on account of the disaffection of the savages, 
and at last I was reluctantly compelled to abandon the project. Instead, I 
determined to follow down, with aland party, the valley of the Missouri, but at as 
great a distance from that stream as would be possible with safety. Lieutenant 
Maynadier started at 1 p. m. on August 15, but the miserable condition of the 
dragoon horses prevented my party from resuming the march until the following 
day. 

While at Fort Union I sold 40 broken-down horses to Mr. Meldnim, at $5 
each^ being certainly the full value of the animals in their condition. Daring 
the halt I also obtained from Major Schoonover a record of his council with the 
Sioux, in which I found the following language recorded as having been addressed 
by him to the Indians. " General Harney sent you plenty of powder and 
balls. If there is any dissatisfaction with the goods, it is Captain Raynolds's 
fault, not mine." Against the tone and spirit of this I protested to Major 
Schoonover, and he denied having used such language. In conclusion I stated 
my determination to him to investigate the matter, and satisfy myself that I 
was right upon the record. 

Thursday, August 16. — ^At 8 a. m. to-day we resumed our homeward march 
down the north bank of the Missouri. The road was of the best character, run- 
ning along the second table-land, near the foot of the bluffs, and after a march 
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of 34.87 miles, we halted on the hanks of the Muddy river, ahont five miles 
above its junction with the Missouri. We ascended this tributary of the main 
river thus far on account of the statement of odr Indian guide that we should 
not be able to cross it nearer its month. We found excellent grass at our camp, 
but the water was impregnated with salt, and "buffalo chips" constituted our 
only fuel. The hills upon the left of our course to-day have risen from aOO to 
300 feet above us, and are generally covered with tolerable a growth of grass. 
In Bome instances, however, they have been washed into ** bad lands," present- 
ing the usual horizontal strata. The country in the vicinity is a beautiful and 
fertile prairie of almost level surface. The river bottom upon our right has been 
covered with a heavy growth of cottonwood, entirely concealing the water. 

Friday ^ August 17. — We have travelled to-day almost directly eastward over 
the hills, leaving the immediate vicinity of the Missouri, which makes at this 
point a large bend to the south. We are thus afforded an advantageous oppor- 
tunity of judging of the character of the country somewhat more remote from 
the river banks. We found ourselves among the high rolling hills destitute of 
timber and covered with the greenish brown grass of autumn. Water was very 
scarce, and the sight stretching away to . the remote horizon could detect no 
change in the nature of the country. Not a tree was anywhere visible, and the 
monotony was only broken by small and scattered bands of buffalo. The soil 
is clayey, with occasionally drift rock and gravel, while the boulders are of 
granite and limestone, and greatly water- worn. The grass would furnish excel- 
lent pasturage, and with abundance of rain the region would without doubt yield 
abundantly such crops as are suited to the latitude. The dryness of the climate 
must, however, constitute a very serious obstacle to successful agriculture, while 
the severity of the winters would prevent stock from running at large, as is 
possible further south and nearer the mountains, (as witness the experience of 
the expedition in winter quarters.) Travelling among these hills was decidedly 
obstructed by deep gullies or water courses, with steep sides, in which a few 
scattered and stunted trees and shrubs are growing, not visible at a distance and 
making no perceptible break in the general surfsice level. The gully sides in 
some instances assume the '' bad lands " appearance, and perhaps from the num- 
ber of these ravines I should style the region rather a broken than a rolling 
prairie. Our progress was of course retarded by these obstacles, but we (fccom- 
plished a march of 22 miles, and halted for the night upon the banks of a fomall 
tributary of the Missouri, which the guide calls Beaver creek. 

Saturday, August 18. — On leaving camp this morning we advanced along the 
first tables-land above the river bottom over a beautiful prairie of great fertility ^ 
six miles in length by four in width. The riv^ formed its southern limits, having 
no timber at this point upon its north bank, while upon the east it was bounded 
by the dry bed of a small stream. The plateau was covered with grass of unusual 
thickness and richness, while the marshy spots were IndiQated by a low growth 
of bushes. After a rapid march through this charming valley we were compelled 
to pass along near the foot of the bluffs, which at this point came down almost to 
the river banks. For ten miles further we followed a path of this character, the 
river bottom being constantly in sigl^t, but the water invisible on account of the 
timber, and ultimately after passing a lofty. ** bad land" ridge, which was note- 
worthy for the abundance of petrified wood and stumps imbedded in its clay, we 
reached the river bank on the edge of a narrow plain. The water was inacces- 
sible here, however, and we continued on for a few miles further, encamping after 
a march of 20^ miles upon the bank of White Earth river. This is now a slug- 
gish and muddy stream, which can be easily stepped over at any point at which 
there is much of a current, but its water is fresh, and the grass abundant, and 
it is therefore a suitable spot for a halt over the Sabbath. Our dragoon horses, 
which have been stabled and corn-fed during the winter, are giving out rapidly, 
being totally unfit for such a tramp over the plains, and some of the escort have 
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been mounted to-day upon mulee and ponies. The night is cloudy, and obser- 
vations are impossible for this reason. 

Sunday, August 19. — ^The day has been passed quietly in camp. The weather 
has been quite warm, and the thermometer rising to 90^, but a pleasant breeze 
has moderated the heat. 

Monday^ August 20. — Our march to-day was short, as after advanciug 12 
miles we reached the upper limit of the *' big bend '' of the Missouri, and the 
day was then too far advanced to cross the intervening country, and I did not 
wish to encamp far from the river's bank. We therefore halted a mile beyond 
Upper Knife river, and encamped on a bluff some 50 feet above the Missouri. 
The line of march to-day ran either along the river bottom or over the first table- 
land, and the general characteristics of the country traversed remain unchanged. 
Little Knife river was crossed without difficulty, and is now a mere brook with 
a muddy bottom and brackish water of a red tinge. The evening has been ren- 
dered unpleasant by high winds attended by some rain. 

Tuesday y August 21. — ^We to-day followed the chord of the arc formed by 
the Missouri in the upper Great Bend, and after a march of 19.} miles encamped 
upon the river at the lower extremity of its long curve to the southward. Our 
route lay still over the undulating prairie peculiar to this region, the general 
surface being more level than we had 1|>efore found it, and no marked drainage 
existing. In fact we found at two or three points that ponds of water had col- 
lected from rain and melted snow, and apparently are permanent. The grass 
along our course was decidedly better than that generally found since leaving 
Fort Union. Near our camp this evening, in a boggy spot below the bank, a 
fine spring has been discovered, whose water is very cool, and possesses a marked 
chalybeate taste. We have found it necessary to drive our herd nearly a mile 
to enable them to reach the river for water. 

Wednesday t August 22. — On resuming our march this morning we crossed, 
about two miles from camp, a fine running stream, called by the frontiersmen, 
L^eau qui mante, and by Lieutenant Warren, Tide river. The striking point 
about it (and hence its name is probably derived) is, that its course is opposite 
to that of the Missouri, its head laying southeast of its mouth. Beyond this we 
passed for 15 miles over a gently rolling prairie, leaving the Missouri far to our 
right ; tmtil after this distance had been traversed, we found its valley directly 
in front of us. We then crossed two or three small tributaries, one being quite 
boggy, and reaching the bluffs saw Fort • Berthold before us, lying about five 
miles to our left. We encamped by a pond of standing water, in the edge of 
the timber of the river bottom, after a march of 1 5 miles. I immediately mounted 
a fast horse, and, with Dr. Haydent rode over to the fort. I found Lieutenant 
Maynadier there, and also Lieutenant White, 3d artillery, with a boat, and a 
detachment of 60 men, who wished to accompany him in the descent of the 
river. This re-enforcement will swell the river party to nearly 100 men. I 
made arrangements for crossing my detachment to the other bank of the Missouri 
to-morrow morning. by means of the boats, and also endeavored to obtain a guide 
from this point to Fort Pierre. In this, however, I was entirely unsuccessful, 
no one being willing to venture it. A party of Sioux were here this morning 
and behaved very insolently, and this has unquestionably added to the general 
fear. This tribe of Indians is at present in great need of sound castigation. 

Thursday, Augtest 23. — We this morning proceeded to the fort, loaded our 
l)Agg^g6 upon the boats, and crossed to the west bank of the Missouri. Some 
difficulty w>is experienced in inducing the herd to swim the river, but at last it 
did BO in safety. After the transit had been accomplished we loaded up and 
pushed ahead three miles further, encamping on an excellent spot upon Dancing 
Bear creek. The distance travelled during the day, exclusive of the ferriage, 
was 7^ miles. The boats started down stream at 10 a. m., immediately after 
our crossing. Dr. Hayden and Lieutenant Mullins have this evening returned 
to Fort Berthold to make a second effort to procure a guide. 
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Friday, August 24. — The - attempt to obtain a gaide proved a failure, and 
although a man promised Lieutenant MuUine last evening that he would accom- 
pany ns, this morning he could not be found. All the whites in this region are 
greatly alarmed at tfae hostile tone of the Sioux, and they have predicted that 
we will be attacked. I do not apprehend, however, any systematic attempt to 
waylay ns, as this would be too perilous an undertaking ; but it is probable that 
we shall be closely watched and annoyed by petty depredations. The chief 
embarrassment attending the lack of a guide is found in the fact that we shall 
not possess any reliable information as to the localities in which water can be 
found, and our marches may thus necessitate decided hardships. We left camp 
(after the return of Lieutenant Mullins and Dr. Hayden from the fort) at 7.30 
a. m., and marched to th^ southeast over a rolling prairie covered with an excel- 
lent growth of grass, especially in the valleys and upon the hill-sides. The 
summits of the ridges, however, were comparatively barren from the scarcity of 
moisture, and the lack of rain alone prevents the country from becoming one of 
the finest grazing regions in the world. After a march of IG miles we reached 
Knife river, and encamped upon its south bank amid good grass and a tolerable 
supply of wood. This stream flows in a narrow bed, 20 feet below the general 
level of its valley, which is here, at least, two miles in width. The banks are 
of stiff blue mud, which we were compelled to bridge with willows, while the 
stream has been repeatedly dammed by beavers, rendering crossing additionally 
difficult. The valley is remarkable for the scarcity of timber. High winds in 
the evening placed a veto upon all observations. 

Saturday, August 25, — We succeeded in making an early start this morning, 
and continued our southeasterly course. After a march of 11 miles we came in 
sight of the Missouri, with Fort Olark and the Bee. village distant only about 
five miles. We were soon visited by some 40 or 50 Indians from the village 
who urged us to encamp near them, but I failed to appreciate the advantage of 
their vicinity during our Sabbath halt, and therefore pushed on to the south- 
southeast, changing our course to avoid the ''bad lands'' near the river. We 
found the country more broken, and marching therefore more difficult, and we 
ultimately halted, after having travelled 28 miles, upon the banks of Square 
Butte creek. Two of our dragoon horses broke down to-day, and one of them 
was left upon the road, and we are compelled to mount others of the escort upon 
mules. The evening has been calm and beautiful, and some excellent observa- 
tions place our latitude at 47^ 2'. 

Sunday, August 26. — ^We remained in camp to-day, and were visited by two 
white men from the Ree village, who brought with them the acceptable present 
of a quantity of com. Our customary religious service was held in the morning. 
Towards dark it was reported that some Indians had been discovered upon the 
adjacent hills, and, although I doubted the fact, I urged upon the party the 
importance of being constantly vigilant and prepared for emergencies, and as a 
precaution ordered the herd to be closed up, and a strict watch kept during the 
night. 

Monday, August 27. — ^We resumed our march this morning, still continuing 
toward the south-southeast, the country traversed consisting of a broken prairie, 
not differing from that through which we have been journeying for the past few 
days. No hills have been in sight ; and, notwithstanding our extensive range 
of vision upon all sides, the monotony of the prospect has remained unvaried. 
No comparison could be more apt than that which has likened this country to an 
agitated ocean suddenly stilled into immobility, and travelling through it has 
become latterly as uninspiring, through lack of change, as a sea voyage. In 
crossing Square Butte creek, some ten miles from camp, we obtained our only 
view of the Missouri. A mile further on we struck the head of a small tribu- 
tary of Heart river, and followed down it to the banks of that stream, encamp- 
ing near their point of union. The latter river is now of insignificant size- 
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being not over 10 yards in width, although its bed shows that at times it must 
be from 60 to 70 yards across, and contribute an immense volume of water to 
the Missouri. Its valley is from half a mile to a mile in width, and contains 
much more timber than usual. Grass has continued good along our route to-day, 
that upon the summit of the hill being dry and hard. We were visited last 
night by a heavy thunder storm, the first since leaving the mountains. 

Tuesday, August 28. — Leaving Heart river we crossed the rolling prairie 
country again, reacldng, after a march of ten miles, the banks of Mule creek, a 
minor tributary of the Missouri. The water in its bed was formed in pools, and, 
although fresh, was strongly tainted by decayed vegetation. It being still early 
I decided not to halt here, but push on to another camping ground. Leaving 
Mule creek we crossed over to a level plain, some four miles in diameter, covered 
with salt grass growing on a chalky white soil, and again reached the rolling hills. 
At one point among them we found a small grove of oaks growing upon marshy 
ground in a ravine, iurnishing more evidence of the fact that the scarcity of tim- 
ber in.this region is solely due to the absence of moisture. After a total march 
of 27^ miles we came to the north fork of Cannon Ball river, and encamped upon 
its banks. We found it to be a fine running brook, with fresh, sweet water and 
good grass in its valley. Fuel is, however, very scarce, and we have been 
unable to even obtain tent-poles. Observations ihis evening place our present 
latitude at 46° 22^ 

Wednesday f August 29. — On scaling the low divide south of our last night's 
camp, we came to a peculiar valley covered by a rank growth of grass and 
weeds, and with its surface cut up with numerous ditch -like water-courses filled 
with stagnant water. After a difficult march of about five miles we came to a 
chain of '* bad lands," and for three miles passed over them, reaching Gannon 
Ball river. The bed of this stream is nearly fifty yards in width, but at present 
contains but little water. Its banks on each side below us are of the " bad land " 
formation. We crossed to the south and jencamped, while I rode ahead to 
^'prospect." By ascending a hill overtopping its neighbors I obtained an 
extended view of the adjacent country, but nothing save broken rolling prairie 
was in sight, and I am convinced that this is the nature of the whole country 
between the Missouri and the divide of the Little Missouri. Observations have 
established the fact that our present latitude is 46° 15', and render it certain 
that the Gannon Ball river, that here flows to the northeast, is placed decidedly 
too far to the south upon the maps. A high gale prevailed all the afternoon, 
and toward evening we were visited by a rain-storm of brief duration. 

Thursday, August 30. — ^From our camp on the Gannon Ball we headed directly 
south, and at a distance of eight miles passed the head of one of its lesser tribu- 
taries. Beyond this for five miles we crossed a succession of steep hills, emerging 
upon an open and level plain, over which progress was easy and rapid. From the 
summit of the last ridge we obtained a distant view of the divide between the 
Grand and the Moreau, which is apparently more elevated than any other part 
of the country, several hills near the Missouri being of marked height. On the 
plain crossed the grass was of inferior quality, while sharp angular boulders of 
silicious rock were scattered upon all sides in great profusion. After a march of 
27 1 miles we encamped upon a small tributary of the Grand river. The country 
to the west of us is on fire, showing the proximity of the Indians. Good 
observations obtained this evening place our present latitude at 45° 53^. 

Friday, August 31. — Our march to the south has continued to-day. At first 
we turned slightly to the eastward to avoid poor travelling in the valley of the 
stream upon which we had been encamped, and, after nine miles' progress, we 
cams to Ree or Grand river. As this was flowing nearly due south we followed 
its banks for five miles, and then as it bent to the eastward crossed and encamped 
in the prairie a quarter of a mile distant. The bed of the Ree river is 60 yards 
in width, but the water is now standing in pools. As a general rule the bed is 
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dry and hard, though in BOin« instances quicksands were found. The valley is 
fully a mile in diameter, and its Boil is excellent, producing fine grass, while the 
timber is also more abundant than we have found it upon any of the streams yet 
crossed. The trees are generally cottonwoods ; but some ash is found, and in 
the ravines small groves of an inferior oak flourished, while wild plum and cherry 
bushes were very abundant. The nature of the country traversed remains 
without noteworthy change. Game was quite plenty, especially deer and ante- 
lope. Elk tracks have been also seen, but the animal itself has not been visible. 
A fire broke out in camp this afternoon and threatened serious damage, as a 
high gale was prevailing, but it was ultimately subdued without any disastrous 
results. The distance accomplished in the day's march was 13f miles. 

Saturday i September 1. — We resumed our southward march this morning, and 
crossing a spur of hills suddenly found ourselves, after a jour&ey of five miles, 
again upon the banks of the Ree river, which makes a great bend at this point. 
We left its valley here, however, and entered upon a level prairie, relieved only 
with an occasional knoll, ov3r whose floor -like surface we advanced for ten miles 
to the banks of a small stream which I originally supposed to be a tributary to 
the Missouri. Our animals being weary, and having no knowledge of the distance 
to the next ^' water," we halted here and encamped amid excellent pasturage. 
Aftar dinner I rode to the summit of a neighboring hill and ascertained that the 
stream was in reality a branch of the Ree following to the northeast and joining 
that river at a distance of about six miles. The grass found to-day has been 
greener and of more nourishing quality, and in this valley the luxuriance of its 
growth is remarkable. The stream consists of clear cool water, but its bed is 
greatly obstructed by beaver-dams. The timber is chiefly confined to the 
scrubby black oak found in ravines. A furious wind has been blowing from the 
southward all day, and the evening has been marked by thick clouds and a 
slight rainfall. 

Sunday^ September 2. — The usual Sabbath quiet has been maintained. 
Observations this evening place our latitude at 45^ S3^. 

Mmtday, September 3. — A heavy shower delayed our start until 8 a. m., but 
after ascending from the valley we came upon a prairie of wide extent, distin- 
guished by some rather unusual features. It was so level that the course of 
drainage could with the greatest difficulty be traced, and several ponds of water 
bad formed upon its surface. It was, however, marked by a considerable number 
of buttes, rising to the height of 20 to 50 feet above the general surface, constitut- 
ing very prominent land-marks. These appear to be of the same material as the 
plain, but a few were apparently composed of gravel and drift. Owing to the 
prevalent flatness of the country, they possess at a distance an appearance of 
much greater elevation than actually pertains to them. Across this prairie and a 
few '' bad land'' hills we advanced to the banks of a tributary of the Moreau, 
(which we have seen to our left and in advance, its course being northeasterly,) 
known as the Little Moreau, the distance of the day's march being 18f miJes. 
The stream now consists of mere pools, and the grass about its banks is the 
poorest found since leaving Fort Benton. Its valley is but one eighth of a 
mile in width, and contains the only timber seen in the day's march. The soil 
of the prairie crossed to-day was good and grass abundant. Just at the close 
of the march Lieutenant Mullins discovered two Indians watching us from a 
hill, but they immediately disappeared. These are the only savages seen since 
leaving Fort Clark, and probably belong to some scattered lodges below us on 
the Moreau. Observations place the latitude of our present camp at 45^ 18'. 

Tuesday, September 4. — Our march to-day has been exceedingly difficult. 
Our course has still borne southward, and we have been travelling constantly 
among **bad land" hills, characterized by the scantiest vegetation, and with a 
loose and spongy soil that has most severely tasked the powers of our animals. 
Eight miles from camp we reached the Moreau river, whose bed is forty yards 
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in width, but is now almost dry. The valley is a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
and contains good grass and considerable timber, tieven miles beyond we en- 
camped upon the head of a small tributary of the stream, after a day's march 
of 17^ miles. The latitude of our camp to-night is 45° 13^ and we should reach 
the Shayenne to-morrow. Deer, elk, and antelope have been seen in large num- 
bers to-day. 

Wednesday, September 5. — An early start this morning brought us, after a 
march of two miles, to the edge of a high, undulating prairie, about four miles 
in width, and draining into the Moreau. After crossing it we found ourselves 
upon the summit of the divide between that river and the Shayeune. We had 
travelled thus far up a gradual slope, over a good road, and amid fine grass. 
Before us the prospect, however, was most forbidding. The *' bad lands " of the 
Moreau were reproduced along the Shayenne, and for 15 miles the valley of 
the latter was spread out before us in a series of broken, dark, and desolate hills. 
Near the crest of the divide we came upon a wagon track which led us, at the 
distance of half a mile, to an old road used by Indian traders, affording us tol- 
erably good travelling for 15 miles, when we reached the Shayenne, crossed 
the river, and encamped upon its south bank. We found it to be here 50 
yards in width, and flowing over a bed generally of quicksand. At the point 
at which we crossed it, however, a fine, gravel bottom was found, while its depth 
was 15 inches, the current being rapid and the water muddy. The valley is 
about a mile in width, and covered with long grass and a scattered growth of 
Cottonwood. Our point of crossing is only distant seven miles from the junction 
of the Shayenne and Missouri. 

TAursday, iSeptember 6. — A march of two or three miles this morning, amid 
broken hills, brought us to the level plain again, where we found the road fol- 
lowed yesterday, and by its aid made very rapid progress. Leaving the ravines 
of the Missouri upon our left we soon reached the ridge dividing that river 
from Ghantier creek, (one of its tributaries, ) and advanced along its crest to the 
point at which the road crossed the stream. We then turned to the valley of 
the Missouri, but found no suitable camping ground until we reached the banks 
of the river itself, where we halted after a march of 27 miles. The Ghantier we 
found with but little water in its bed, and that too thoroughly impregnated 
with salt to be used. The banks of the Missouri at our camp are high and 
steep, and we have been compelled to dig them down to afford the herd access 
to the water. The night is warm, but cloudy. 

Friday y September 7. — A cold noitheast storm visited us last night, and this 
morning the river was still falling, and travelling with packs and baggage utterly 
out of the question, the surroundii^ hills being slippery with mud. Leaving 
the train in camp, therefore, I rode on to Fort Pierre, accompanied by Dr. Hay- 
den and an attendant. The journey was a most uncomfortable one, but after 
scaling the hills with great difficulty, we found good travelling, the road running 
along the divide between the Missouri and Willow creek, whose drainage lies 
very close to that of the main stream. 

We reached Fort Pierre at noon, having travelled over 2,500 miles since leav- 
ing it in May of last year. I found that Lieutenant Maynadier and party had 
been at the fort for five days awaiting our arrival. 

Saturday, September 8. — I remained at Fort Pierre over last night, and at 1 
o'clock to-day the party came up under charge of Lieutenant Mullins. They 
encamped about a quarter of a mile above the, fort, and we at once commenced 
arrangements for continuing our homeward journey. Our poorest horses I 
ordered sold, and steps were also taken to have the others properly shod. I 
liad the pleasure of meeting here my Sioux guide, who piloted us through the 
JShayenne country last year, and deserted us near Powder river, taking with him 
a valuable mule. He greeted me very cordially, and appeared to regard his knav- 
ery as highly amusing. The stolen mule, however, was nowhere visible, and 
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retaliating measures were, of course, out of the qnestion. It is also worth men- 
tioning that this Indian described to me the entire route of the expedition as far 
as the Yellowstone, proving that we had been carefully watched. 

Sunday t September 9. — We observed the Sabbath as usual. 

Monday^ September 10.—- This morning the party started for Fort Randall, 
Lieutenant Maynadier continuing in the boats. While settling my bills at the 
fort with a few attendants, I received a notification that an Indian delegation 
desired a '* talk." On meeting them I discovered that the subject of their diplo- 
macy was a dinner from our stores, and I therefore cut short the conference by 
stating that my supplies had gone down stream in the boats, and 6irthermore 
improved the opportunity by adding that I was acquainted with the recent 
depredations of the Sioux, and if their outrages did not cease, troops would be 
sent to the country, and severe punishment inflicted. I then rode on and 
rejoined the party, which I found had taken the wrong road, necessitating the 
retracing of steps for some distance. As we passed old Fort Pierre I noticed 
that but little was left of the structure, the remains consisting of the shell of one 
row of houses, and the dero<^ition of this was in progress, the material being 
used in the new fort. Four miles from camp the summit of the surrounding 
hills is reached, and at this point commences the deseent into the valley of the 
Shicha river. We found the stream swollen by the recent rain, and it was now 
20 yards in width and 2^ feet in depth. It was forded without much difficulty, 
and passing through its valley, which is a mile in diameter, and contains good 
grass and considerable timber, we climbed the neighboring bluffs and came to a 
high plateau. Over this we advanced until we reached the head- waters of 
Cabri creek, upon^nrhich we encamped after a total march of 23 miles, although 
the morning's error rendered our aggregate advance only 18 miles. The road 
followed to-day has been good, but it passes to the west of our present camp 
and entirely avoids the Gabri. The grass upon the hills along our route has 
been of fine quality. After encamping it was discovered that one of Lieutenant 
Mullins's mules was missing, and his packer, who had come into camp originally, 
also rode ofiF in a rather suspicious manner. A sergeant and two men were 
despatched after the missing animal and packer. 

A cold east wind is blowing this evening and rain is threatening. 

Tuesday 9 September 11. — The sergeant and men did not arrive until 1 p. m., 
and we therefore did not move camp to-day. They had returned to the fort 
and thoroughly searched the valley of the Shicha, but without finding the mule. 
The packer they brought into camp, having found him while apparently in 
search of the animal. As all the circumstantial evidence was strongly against 
him, Lieutenant MuUins discharged him at once. The sergeant reports that the 
Shicha is swollen to a depth of four feet by recent rains, and that he found it 
necessary to swim its current* 

Wednesday, September 12. — We resumed our march to-day, the country 
traversed being an elevated and rolling prairie. We did not regain the road 
which we had left upon our right on Monday, but travelling in this r^on at 
this season is not attended by any serious difficulties at any point. The earlier 
part of the march was rendered excessively disagreeable by a driving storm of 
rain and sleet, from which the open plain afiPorded no shelter, while c(4|8tant 
motion formed our only refuge. The wind shifted in an hour or two from the 
east to the southward, however, and ultimately we were refreshed by warmth 
of atmosphere and pleasant skies. Seven miles from camp we reached Cedar 
creek, finding the water only in holes, while but a few trees were scattered 
through its valley. After a march of 21 miles we encamped upon one of the 
banks of Medicine creek amid capital pasturage, but with no fuel save a few 
dry willows. The water in this stream is also found only in pools, and is rather 
difficult of access from the fact that the river bed is boggy in its nature. Below 
us wood is more abundant, and the distant valley of Medicine creek is appa« 
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rently well timbered. The grass on the sttrroundiug hills to-day has been of 
capital quality, consisting of a thick growth of that short and rich variety known 
as "bujBPalo " 

Thursday, September 13. — ^We varied our course this morning more to the 
east, and after a march of five miles reached Medicine creek. We found the 
stream was destitute of running water, but its bed was deep and muddy, and 
crossing was only effected- with much care and trouble over an old beaver dam. 
Beyond this we came to a slightly undulating prairie of the same general char- 
acter as that traversed yesterday, save that the swells in the sui%ice were so 
slight that it was in many cases difficult to detect the course of the drainage. 
In some cases we passed by several marshy depressions that in the wet season 
are unquestionably ponds. This prairie is probably, the source of American 
Grow creek, which lies at the east of our route. After a march of 13 miles we 
reached the drainage of White river, and four miles further we again struck the 
road from which we diverged on Monday. Following this we passed among 
broken hills to the valley of White river, and encamped upon its banks after a 
total march of 32.8 miles. We are located upon the south bank on a handsome 
plateau, having crossed by a capital ford, although quicksands are found both 
above and below. The stream is about 60 yards wide, and from one and a half 
to two and a half feet in depth, possessing a rapid current. It is well named 
as the water is chalky white in color, and possesses a strong clayey taste. Coffee 
made from it could be changed but little in either color or taste by the addition 
of milk. We found that the water was greatly improved by digging holes near 
the bank and permitting it to filter through, as by this means it* was obtained 
comparatively clear. The river valley is narrow and much broken np, (by .the 
sinuous course of the stream,) consisting of a series of small bottoms averaging 
over half a mile in width. Grass and trees are both abundant. Oiouds and 
rain prevailed at night, and we have not been able to obtain observations since 
leaving Fort Pierre. 

Friday y September 14^ — We were delayed this morning by a heavy shower, 
but succeeded in getting in motion by 8 o'clock, following still the old road. By 
means of a ravine we reached the summit of the bluffs without any hard climb- 
ing, and thence marched in a nearly direct line for the southeast, over a rich 
soil and amid abundant grass. Some distance before us two large buttes were 
visible, between which we passed, finding a small stream flowing near the base 
of the more easterly one, which is known as Yo-ke-oke-lo-ke, or Water Holes 
creek. At this point the country became much more rugged, while the hills 
upon our right were quite broken. The road, however, avoided all the more 
important obstacles to travelling, and following it we crossed the creek without 
difficulty, although it was now filled with running water on account of the recent 
rains. We then passed over a spur of hills, and came again to the same creek 
which makes here^a complete turn, and, re-crossing, encamped upon its west 
bank after a march of 19^ miles. The course of our day's march has been 
magnetic southeast. 

Saturday, September 15. — Our line of march this morning was directly up 
the valley of the Yo-ke-oke-lo-ke, keeping in the vicinity of the stream that it 
migh#be available for camping purposes in case this should become necessary. 
For 15 miles we dius passed through a region agreeably varied in its features 
from the monotony of the plains, trees being continually in sight, consisting 
chiefly of post oaks and elms, too small, however, to be used for aught save foel. 
After leaving the head of the stream a gradual and long ascent brought ns to 
the summit of the divide beyond which lies the valley of the Ponka river. We 
here abandoned the road for sake of shortening distance, and turning to the right 
pushed directly for the Ponka, and encamped upon its banks after a march of 
27 miles. We found this river to be now an insignificant stream, with the water 
mainly in pools, but running here and there. The valley is flat but not wide. 
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and timber is quite abandant, small post odks being tbe prevailing variety. The 
hills behind us are comparatively barren » the grass being thin, coarse and hard. 
Those beyond the Ponka are rolling, and there are no obstructions to travelling 
visible. Near the summit of the divide crossed to-day I noticed a ridge capped 
with limestone in place, the first rock found in place since we left the upper 
Missouri. The sky at sunset was clear, but soon clouded up and during the 
evening we were visited with rain. This has been followed by a cold wind, 
and the heavens are now clear and illumined with a brilliant aurora. 

Sunday, September 16. — Gamp was not moved to-day, and the Sabbath was 
observed as usual. 

Monday J September 17. — ^We resumed our march to-day heading down the 
valley of the Ponka, but diverging from its source, which passed further to the 
south than suited our purposes. We travelled over a level country crossed by 
two or three valleys containing water, but no timber save three small trees upon 
one of the streams. The monotony of the landscape has been greater than 
ever to-day, and the horizon has presented the appearance peculiar to it at sea. 
To the right the Forked Hills are plainly visible, and they have formed the only 
landmarks. After a march of 25 miles we aicamped upon a small tributary of 
tbe Pooka, notwithstanding the fact that a few willows constituted the only fuel 
upon its banks. Some few sticks were gathered together, and we were thus 
enabled to do our immediate cooking, and I despatched a party to the Ponka 
for wood for our meals to-morrow. The wind shifted from the south to the 
northeast during tlie day, and the weather has been cold and chilly with a slight 
fall of rain. The sky this evening has been bright and clear, and observations 
place our present latitude at 43°. 

Tuesday t September 18. — The prospect of reaching Fort Randall and obtain- 
ing mails from home led to an early start and a brisk march to-day. To avoid 
a detour we at first abandoned the road and struck off across the hills, the trav- 
elling being practicable for our pack trains but not for wagons. Two miles from 
camp we passed across a narrow valley containing a small stream with wood 
upon its banks, and four miles brought us to the road whidb we followed to Fort 
Randall. It keeps upon the irregular divide between the Missouri and the 
Ponka, and leads down to Fort Randall along the ridge between two small trib- 
utaries of the former river. Two miles from the fort we reached the valley of 
one of those streams, and following it down encamped near the Missouri, 400 
yards above the fort, after a march of 26 miles. I dined at Fort Randall with 
Colonel Monroe, and found Lieutenant Maynadier and party there awaiting us. 

As we were approaching the fort, and while it was yet two or three miles dis- 
tant, and not in sight, we met a couple of soldiers, who saluted us with the ques- 
tion, " Whose party is this V* On my replying, " Captain Raynolds's," I noticed 
a look of surprise, which was explained when I met Colonel Monroe, the com- 
manding officer, who expressed great satisfaction at my arrival, as they had had 
a report for some days that my whole party had been cut ofiF by the Indians. 

It seems that a small command from Fort Randall had been over to Fort 
Laramie, and had there learned that some professedly friendly Sioux had reported 
that my whole party had been cut off north of the Black Hills, and at last 
accounts only two were alive, who were running for dear life. This rumor had 
been carried from Fort Randall to Sioux City and there got into the papers, 
causing no little uneasiness to my friends. Colonel Monroe said the story came 
80 well authenticated that he was expecting orders to look me up. 

I was happy to inform him that we were yet in the land of the living, and 
had not even seen a hostile Sioux, though I have no doubt many of them 
saw us. My explanation of the story is, that the Sioux, having said so much 
about destroying my party, thought it necessary to keep up appearances for a 
time by reporting they had done so, but that they could not screw up their 
courage to the point of making an attack which they knew would be' vigorously 
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resisted and result in the. death of some of their nnmber. It was the opinion of 
all the traders that we wonld be attacked, and thej attributed our safety to oar 
not having shown any disposition to yield the right, under the Harney treaty, 
to go where we desired. 

September 19 and 20. — ^We spent these two days at Fort Randall, being em- 
ployed in preparations for the continuance of our journey to Omaha, in which 
my detachment should again descend the Missouri along its banks, and Lieuten- 
ant Maynadier still take charge of the boats. At this fort I obtained money 
upon my checks, and paid to every ihember of the expedition a sum sufficient 
to take them to their several destinations, in order that they might be saved the 
necessity of purchasing coin at a premium at Omaha. I was greatly interested 
in a visit paid to the fort gardens, which richly repay the careful attention they 
receive. I have never seen finer vegetables, the beets especially being of gigan- 
tic size. The potato crop, for some unexplained reason, had this year proved 
a total failure. The fertility of the soil is great, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the past season has been attended by unusual moisture, and the luxuriance 
of agriculture is thus partially explained, there is no doubt that this region is 
fully as productive as any in a similar latitude. 

Friday, September 81. — We resumed our homeward march at 9 a. m. to-day, 
passing down the valley of the Missouri. Four miles from the fort the river 
runs up to the foot of the bluffs upon the west bank, and the road passed over 
a series of broken spurs with interlying ravines, and at a distance of four to six 
miles again entered the valley. Eleven miles from the fort we came to the first 
house that we had seen in two years, built and inhabited by one of the inevita- 
ble Smith family, who had secured his claim by cultivation of the land. Three 
miles further on we encamped upon the river bank opposite the Yancton Agency. 
I crossed the river and visited Colonel Bedfield, the agent, and the buildings 
and grounds of the agency. Many and important improvements were in pro- 
gress. A large stone house and stables were in process of construction, and two 
or three comfortable log- houses were finished and occupied. I also found a steam 
saw-mill in busy operation. Attached to the agency there are 170 acres of land, 
well fenced and under cultivation. Colonel Bedfield reports that his crops are 
doing fin^y, and he is raising com, wheat, oats, and buckwheat. This agricul- 
tural experiment is more interesting from the fact that the farm is located upon 
the first table land, not upon the river bottom, and there is no diminution in the 
productiveness of the soil. I have no doubt of the supereminent qualifications 
of this country as an agricultural region, provided it can be demonstrated that 
there is a sufficient annual fall of rain. 

Saturday^ September 22. — On commencing our march this morning we were 
compelled to retrace our steps for some distance to reach the ridge between the 
Missouri and the Ponka, the drainage of the latter stream coming quite close to 
the valley of the former. Following this crest to the southeast for some 15 
miles, we had both rivers constantly in sight. Upon reaching the Ponka we 
found it too muddy to cross, but after a short search a wagon ford was discov- 
ered, and by it passed through without difficulty. This river is not more than 
six or eight yards in width, and six to ten inches in depth, but the muddiness 
of its banks, and the fact that its bottom is to a large extent quicksand, render 
great care necessary in selecting points for crossing. Its valley is three-quarters 
ot a mile in width, and covered with a rank growth of grass and weeds. Beyond 
the Ponka our road again entered the hills, and finally after a march of 20^ miles 
we encamped upon the banks of a small stream of running water, whose valley 
was marked by the presence of considerable timber. During the latter part of our 
march we passed an embankment of earth about three feet in height, forming a 
circular enclosure nearly 250 feet in diameter. Within were scattered about the 
remains of Indian lodges, indicating that this was the site of an abandoned Ponka 
Tillage. The tribe still continue, it is. said, to construct their villages in this 
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manner. Near our camp apon the hillside are several mounds freshly thrown 
np» and constituting a Ponka cemetery. The moduB operandi of erecting these 
mounds is as follows : Two perpendicular stakes are planted in the ground and 
connected by a horizontal bar resting on their tops. Slanting poles are then 
laid upon each side resting upon the ridge, and forming a species of wooden tent, 
within which the dead bodies are laid, when the whole is covered with earth 
forming a high circular mound. The fact that thetie practices still continue 
among the Indians of this age may possess some bearing upon the efforts being 
made to calculate the supposed great antiquity of the Indian mounds of Ohio 
and the west and south. % 

Sunday f September 23. — We passed the day quietly in camp, with the usual 
services. Last night I sent a messenger to the neighboring settlements of Nio- 
brara and obtined a few potatoes, a luxury unknown heretofore during the expe- 
dition. 

Monday, SepteTnber 24. — ^Early this morning I left camp in company with 
Dr. Hayden and drove over to the town of Niobrara for the purpose of purchas- 
ing supplies and procuring a guide and interpreter. We found the country 
becoming somewhat more broken as we approached the river, and in crossing 
that stream we were greatly embarrassed by quicksands, being finally com- 
pelled to dismount to allow our horses to extricate themselves, thus getting most 
thoroughly wet. The Niobrara is broad and shallow, and a ride of two and a 
half mUes from it across a level bottom, on which fine*looking com was standing, 
brought us to the town. Niobrara consists of a three-story |)otel and about a 
dozen houses, but its inhabitants now comprise but nine families, the others 
having gone on to the mines. I received an Indian guide for the train, and he 
brought it safely across the river without the trouble experienced by Dr. Hay- 
den and myself. After leaving the town we advanced down the Missouri for 
three miles to the mouth of BasU creek. We thence pushed up the latter stream 
for a mile, crossed it, advanced through the hills to the southeast, and encamped 
upon the banks of one its branches alter a march of 18 miles. Our camp is amid 
excellent pasturage an^ with abundance of water. Fuel is also plenty, although 
the banks of the stream are not very thickly timbered. Basil creek is larger 
at present than many water-courses in this country that are dignified with the 
title of rivers. Its width is 10 yards, its depth 18 inches, and its current quite 
rapid. Its valley is not wide but the soil is very fertile, and at the point of 
crossing there is a farm-house surrounded by 50 acres of cultivated land, corn 
constituting the chief crop. The latitude of our camp this evening is 42^ 40'. 

Tuesday, September 25. — Our course to-day has borne to the southeast, and we 
encamped at night upon the head of Basil creek. The country traversed has 
been more broken, and the soil poorer on account of the large admixture of sand. 
The grass, although abundant, is of a much coarser and less nutritious quality. 
Its stalk is hard and dry, and usually long, (not unfrequently from three to four 
feet,) and the blade is broad and of a reddish tinge. Ten miles from last night's 
camp We crossed a stream of running water, flowing over a gravelly bottom, 
and with considerable timber upon its banks. At our camp this evening water 
is only found in holes, and is scarcely accessible on account of the mud. Our 
supply of foel has been obtained from half a dozen lai^ elms. Observations 
this evening place our present latitude at 42° 29^. 

Wednesday, September 26. — We have travelled to-day over more level country 
than, we have found lately, and the undulations in the prairie have been barely 
sufficient to disclose the course of the drainage; Four miles from camp we 
crossed the ridge dividing the waters of the Platte from those of the Missouri, 
and seven miles further on we crossed one of the branches of the Elk Horn, 
whose muddy bottom troubled us decidedly. The bed of this stream is 50 feet 
in width, and a few scattered trees grow upon its banks. After a march of 20^ 
miles we finally encamped upon the banks of this same stream, and have now 
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reached the limits of the land survey, and connected our line of reeonnoisance 
therewith. At this point the stream, which is named Echo creek hy our Indian 
guide, is 10 yards in width and 18 inches in depth, and its hed is sand gravel, 
the hanks, however, heing very muddj. This afternoon we have heen visited 
hy a small party of 'Ponka Indians, from a village distant hut a mile or two. 
They report that a fresh wagon track, which we had noticed during the march, 
was made hy a vehicle from the town of Ponka, and that it passed by'this point 
yesterday. The weather has been beautiful to-day and the air bracing. The 
night is also clear and pleasant, and observations place our latitude at 42^ 14'. 

Thursday t September 27. — We followed the general course of Echo creek 
this morning, diverging slightly from it to the left, and heading south by east, 
passing over a level country with an inferior and sandy soil, and striking 
the Elkhom two miles from the junction of its tributary. The valley of the 
river, which is wide and level, is much more fertile than the surrounding plains, 
and the growth of minor vegetation and of shrubbery is luxuriant. The Elk- 
horn itself is abdut 50 yards in width and nearly two feet in depth, flowing 
over a sandy bed with a rapid current. We encamped upon the river bank, 
after a march of 21 miles, having come up with the party from the village of 
Ponka whose wagon tracks we had seen a day or two since. They were on a 
huntiDg excursion, but had thus far met with poor success. The latitude of our 
camp is 41^ 59'. 

Friday, September 28. — ^To-day we have advanced for 22 miles down the 
valley of the Elkhorn, and are to-night encamped upon its banks, near the point 
at which it changes from its easterly course to southeast. Sixteen miles out we 
crossed a small tributary, being compelled before so doing to repair an old and 
dilapidated bridge. The valley continues wide, and the surrounding hills are 
gently undulating. Its soil is an alluvial deposit of exceeding richness and 
fertility. Timber is scarce, however, a few cottonwoods growing in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, some of fair size. There is far too little to even meet the 
wants of the section in which it is found, much less to afford any supply to the 
barren plains around. 

Saturday, September 29. — Our course to-day has been generally east-south- 
east. For eight miles we continued down the valley of the Elkhom, which 
remained unchanged in its character, and then passed through the hills and over 
a level and slightly undulating prairie to the banks of Plum creek, upon which 
we encamped for the night. The march has been rendered very disagreeable 
by a cold east wind and frequent showers. After encamping two houses were 
seen upon our right, distant over two miles. I visited them, and found the people 
to be of a better class than the ordinary frontier farmers. They seem to be 
doing well with the ground they cultivate, and were troubled with no scarcity 
of food. The great lack are educational and religions facilities. I obtained 
from them some potatoes, poultry, and butter, which have been decided luxuries 
in our supper. 

Sunday, September 30. — ^The day has been stormy and disagreeable, and our 
last Sabbath in camp has been observed as usual. 

Monday, October 1. — We resumed our march this morning, with a chilling east 
wind blowing, and, crossing Plum creek, advanced to the southeast over a prairie 
identical with that traversed on Saturday. We ultimately reached the wide, 
fertile valley of Logan's creek, and came to the banks of that stream, which 
is 40 feet in width, and possessed of a very rapid current. We crossed it by a 
substantial bridge, erected by the settlers of the vicinity, and advancing two 
miles further encamped upon a small tributary of the creek, after a march of 
21 miles. The valley of Logan's creek is poorly timbered, containing only a 
few scattered trees, with here and there a small grove. Its soil is very pro- 
ductive, however, and we passed some beautiful com belonging to a farmer living 
- near the bridge. Our latitude this evening is 41^ 48'. 
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Tuesday^ October 2. — ^We have followed an excellent road to-day, ranning in 
a rather crooked course along the divide between Logan's and Belt creeks. 
The general characteristics of the surrounding country have remained unchanged. 
After a march of 17 miles we suddenly came into the settlements, houses burst- 
ing into sight at a dozen points, and the country assumed all the peculiar beauties 
due to cultivation, unknown to us for so long a time and therefore the more 
thoroughly appreciated and admired. We advanced two miles further to a 
spring in the vicinity of the village of Fontanelle, which contains about 50 
houses, and here^ encamped. Our latitude this evening is 41^ 34^ 

Wednesday 9 October 3. — Our march to-day ended on the Platte road, where 
we soon found indisputable proof of our having again reached the influence of 
civilization ii^the fact that the party speedily procured liquor, which produced 
a general disturbance in camp. The soldiers and citizen employes became 
engaged in so heated and senseless a dispute that it became necessary to separate 
their camps, and I thought at one time that the drunken quarrel might end in 
fatal consequences. Prompt and vigorous measures were taken and alone 
quelled the disturbance, and I heartily rejoiced that throughout our long journey 
we had been beyond the reach of this terrible curse, which has occasioned the 
only difficulties which have disgraced the expedition. « 

Thursday, October 4. — We this morning effected an early start, and after a 
brisk march closed our arduous labors by entering Omaha, where I found Lieu- 
tenant M aynadier waiting, and consolidated the expedition for final disbandment. 
Our friends received us cordially, and those at a distance were promptly notified 
of oar arrival by telegraph, and by mails and despatches awaiting us we were 
soon in possession of intelligence of our homes and families, the want of which 
had constituted one of the chief deprivations we had been compelled to undergo. 

As soon as possible the expedition was disbanded, all its affairs settled, and 
its members dispersed to the various duties and avocations that succeeded their 
life on the plains and among the mountains of the Great West. 



Report of First Lieutenant H. E, Maynadier, 10th infantry^ on route between 

the Yellowstone and Platte rivers j 1859. 

Winter Quarters, Deer Greek, N. T., 

January 27, 1860. 

Sir: In accordance with your instrnctions, I commenced, on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1859, a reconnoissaace of the country between the Yellowstone and the 
Platte rivers, by the way of the Eosebud, Tongue, and Powder rivers. The 
party under my command separated from the other on Tullock's creek, and 
proceeded up that creek. This is a small tributary of the Big Horn river, ran- 
ning obliquely through the Wolf Hills, in a northwest course. 

It flows in a narrow valley in a very crooked channel, so that it was difficult 
to find a road for wagons along it, it being necessary to cross the stream fre- 
quently, and to cut the road in many places through heavy cottonwood timber 
and willow thickets. 

The stream was dry, except in holes at long intervals, and we had no good 
water during our march along it. The surface water was so stagnimt, and so 
strongly impregnated with alkali, that it could not be used, and the supply 
obtained by digging in the bed of the creek was very little better. Our success 
in obtaining water .by digging was precarious also ; for while at one camp an 
abundance, such as it was, was had at the depth of a few feet, at the next, only 
12 miles above, a pole sunk 19 feet failed to procure a drop. The bottom of 
this creek is of stiff blue clay, varying in thickness and resting on sand and 
gravel, from which water can be obtained when the clay can be removed. At 
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one camp (September 6th) we ftmnd a pond of beautiful clear water, and were 
congratulating ourselves upon the discovery, when on trial the water was found 
to be bitter with alkali, and produced violent nausea upon all who drank it. 
Fortunately, the animals drank it freely, and with no bad effects. 

Near its head Tullock's creek divides into three forks, and the hills change 
from their ridge-like, precipitous character into gently sloping declivities, clothed 
in luxuriant grass, and dotted here and there with groves of pine trees. On the 
7th September we left this creek, and following its left branch, guided by an old 
lodge-trail, we crossed the divide between it and the Rosebud, whose clear, run- 
ning water and beautiful valley formed a delightful contrast to what we had left 
behind us. Resting here a day, we proceeded up the Rosebud, the lodge-trail 
guiding us as before, and travelled by a very fine road along the walley of the 
stream. Our route lay along this stream until the 11th September, and I may 
say generally that a finer natural road cannot be found. The valley traverses 
two ranges of the Wolf mountains almost at right angles, and is sometimes in 
its abrupt turns to all appearances closed by some lofty peak ; but only in 
appearance, for it has a uniform width of about half a mile, and is level and free 
from ravines. The stream runs in a deep, narrow bed, fringed with willow and 
box-elder, the only timber, and would be difficult to cross with wagons. This, 
however, can easily be avoided, without materially lengthening the road, and in 
fact it was necessary to cross it but twice in the 30 miles which we travelled 
on it. The Rosebud also divides near its head into numerous branches, some 
dry, some constant streams. Just before leaving it the road enters a valley so 
narrow, and shut in by such precipitous hills, that it may be called a canon, and 
forming a view rarely equalled in picturesque grandeur. The tops of the hills 
are densely covered with pines alternating with bare castellated cliffs of red clay 
and sandstone, presenting in the combination of dark rich green and glowing 
scarlet a contrast of color highly pleasing. Indeed, among all my recollections 
of the trip, the valley of the Rosebud holds the highest place for beauty. 

At the point where we left it on the 11th September the course of the stream 
changes abruptly to the west, while the road continuing southeast ascends a 
ridge, affording a view of the tributaries of Tongue river. To the north the 
surface of the country is one mass of barren peaks, filling the whole space 
between Rosebud and Tongue rivers, and forming the middle of the three ranges 
of the Wolf mountains. Any attempt to traverse it with wagons is useless, as 
we came very near "finding to our cost ; the southern chain of the Wolf moun- 
tains was in plain sight, and our route lay in a valley along the foot of it ; but 
happening to bear too far to the north, we soon found ourselves in a pocket, with 
no escape except by the way we entered. Retracing our steps we gained the 
proper road at an expense of five or six miles, which lengthened the day's march 
to 22 miles, and made it near night when we reached Tongue river, having a 
good road in its valley, only interrupted in a few instances by ravines not very 
difficult to cross, and with good crossings of the stream when they became 
necessary. 

The character of this river at this point is similar to that below. It is 30 
yards wide, flowing in a bold stream over a bottom of stones and coarse peb- 
bles. Its general course is east of north, though its bed is very crooked and 
winding. It is well-timbered, and an abundance of good grass is found on its 
banks. The hills bordering the valley are low and rounded, but immediately 
behind them comes the chain of barren clay peaks which had hemmed us in 
from the start. 

You had expressed a wish that I should go directly across from Tongue to 
Powder river, if it was possible, and I made an examination of the country with 
a view to ascertain whether I could do it. My experience of the day before ' 
among the hills, and the appearance of the country, satisfied me that it, would 
be hazardous to leave a water-course, and impossible to take the wagon and carts 
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over the hills Accordingly our route lay up the valley of tongue river, I 
should mention here that near where we struck the river there is a large and 
unfailing spring. It is immediately on the river bank, and issues from beneath 
a bluff. 

On the 13th September, after travelling along the main river six miles, we 
came to the mouth of the East fork, a stream about the size of the Rosebud, and 
resembling it in its general features. Tongue river here turned to the west, the 
course along the fork being south of east. Finding a good road along its banks 
we travelled to very near its head, finding it also dividing into several branches. 
Near its head, water was scarce, and our last camp on it (September 16th) was 
quite as bad as any on Tullock*s fork. 

On the 37th we went from this fork to the Clear fork of Powder river, cross- 
ing a divide very different from those previously crossed. There was no well- 
defined ridge, but a high plateau of undulating hills, three or four miles wide, 
to which the ascent was steep and short, and from which it was f^ifficult to 
descend. We found a tolerable road, however, along a dry ravine running 
into the Clear fork, travelling sometimes on its banks, sometimes on its bed, and 
having no greater mishap than an occasional upset. 

The Clear fork of Powder river, where we struck it, has a wide valley, but 
for some miles is destitute of timber. Being instructed to get to as low a point 
on Powder river as possible, I determined to follow down the Clear fork to its 
mouth, and accordingly on the 18th and 19th September our route lay along 
that stream. About 12 miles below the point where we struck it, the valley of 
the stream contracts between cliffs of clay more barren and broken, if possible, 
than any we had yet seen, and the road becomes very difficult. The stream 
runs from side to side of the valley, under steep bluffs, and the only road to be 
found crosses and re-crosses continually, making it very laborious and tedious 
travel. 

The most marked feature is the occurrence of an immense bed of lignite, 
showing on each side of the stream tto a thickness of four feet above the surface 
of the water and extending apparently much deeper below it. Masses weighing 
as much as 500 or 600 pounds are seen lying in the bed of the stream and along 
its banks. At one spot at the foot of a bluff it was seen in a state of combus- 
tion, and in many places there were appearances of its having been entirely 
consumed. 

On the 20th September we reached the junction of the Clear Fork and Powder 
rivers, and took a route along the valley of the latter. This stream flows through 
a densely timbered bottom, over a bed of soft mud and quicksand. The water 
is very turbid and the current sluggish, and it is difficult to find a place where 
it can be crossed without sinking animals and wagons in its slimy, treacherous 
bed. There was no choice, however, for a glance at the hills and the ravines 
forbade any attempt to keep on the higher ground, and we were forced to make 
our way along the crooked banks of the river the best way we could. To avoid 
frequent crossing the wagons and carts were sent around the bends, cutting the 
way through cottonwood and willow, and making, with great labor, only three 
or four miles a day. The river was crossed four times, and each tune the wagon 
sank in the quicksand, and had to be unloaded and dragged out by ropes. On 
the 25th September we reached the mouth of Sandy fork, or Crazy Woman's 
fork, as it is called by the Arapahoes, and that offering some prospect of better 
travelling, I determined to go up it until I struck the trail of the other party. 
In addition to the experience of the last ^ve days I was influenced in the deter- 
mination to loave Powder river by a rise of water, which took place on the 24th, 
as well as because I had ascertained, to my entire satisfaction, that any further 
effort to ^o up Powder river would be entirely useless. 

From September 26 to October 2, the route followed Crazy Woman's fork a 
distance of about 60 miles. At first it was repetition of the troubles of the main 

Ex. Doc. 77 9 
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Btream, heightened by raw, rainy weather, but as we ascended the creek the 
country opened and we came into a very tair road. On the 30th September we 
came to a village of Arapahoes of about 60 lodges, under the chief Little Owl. 
They were very well disposed, and one of the principal men (Friday) being 
able to speak English fluently, I obtained from him much information about the 
remainder of the route, and news of the other party. I made a feast at my 
camp for the principal men, and they seemed perfectly satisfied with their treat- 
ment. Next day, October 1, we moved camp to a branch of Crazy Woman's 
fork, and were followed by a number of Arapaho lodges. On the 2d of Octo- 
ber, at 10 o'clock a. m., we arrived at the trail of the party under your command, 
and followed it until the 12th, when the two parties united at the Red Buttes 
on Platte river. It is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon that portion of the 
route which was upon your trail, further than to refer you to the intinerary 
accompanying this for each drfy's march. The reconnoissance, although unmarked 
by any occurrence of great importance, was not without incidents of minor 
character, and I am sure it will be pleasantly remembered by all who were en- 
gaged in it. As matter of natural history I may mention that the entire route 
was through a country abounding in game, and our tables were abundantly sup- 
plied with mountain luxuries, while many valuable and choice specimens were 
collected by the gentleman in charge of that department. For the details of the 
topography and meteorology^, &c., I refer you to the maps, sketches, and records 
of the gentlemen respectively charged with those branches. It affords me great 
pleasure to bear witness to the industry, activity^ and zeal displayed by the 
gentlemen associated with me in the performance of their several duties, and 
at the same time to report the excellent conduct of the hired men and the escort, 
a detachment from the 2d infantry. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY E. MAYNADIER, 

First Lieutenant iOth Infantry, 
Captain Wm. F. Raynolds, 

Commanding Yellowstone Expedition, 



CHAPTER L 

FROM SWEETWATER RIVER TO THE YELLOWSTONE. 

The expedition commanded by Captain Raynolds left its winter quarters on 
the 10th of May, and on the 12th reached the Red Buttes, where a snow-storm 
prevented further movement until the 14th. At this point the command was to 
separate, and the party under my charge to travel up the Sweetwater and 
across the Big Horn mountains to the Yellowstone. 

The morning of the 14th of May dawned clear and bright, though the* air was 
cold and the mantle of snow upon the surrounding hills was more suggestive of 
January than of May. Captain Raynolds started first with his party, and soon 
after the rest were on the way. I had for assistants Mr. Snowden, topographer, 
Mr. Fillebrown, meteorologist. Dr. Hines, physician, Messrs. Trook, Waring, 
and Lee, general assistants, and Paul Deval, guide. In addition to these 
were 23 packers, herders, and drivers. Our baggage and stores were packed 
on mules and carried in carts, the latter destined to be abandoned when the 
the road became impracticable for wheels. Rising the hill from the Red Buttes, 
we took our way along the well-worn road toward the Sweetwater and soon 
lost sight of the Platte, and the cliffs which give name to the locality. Afiber a 
tiresome march, made very disagreeable by the cold wind in our faces, and the 
slippery, muddy road, we reached the summit of the divide between the Platte- and 
Sweetwater, and camped at the Willow spring. This name is given to* a spring 
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wliicli issues from the top of the ridge, and though the willows are gone, the 
roots and stumps furnish a scanty supply of fuel. Next day, May 15th, the 
cold wind from the west continued, but it was impossible to stop where we were, 
and we set out for the Sweetwater. 

The road descended gradually and was broad and smooth, but the gravel made 
the mule's feet sore, and the dust and sand blown up by the wind were very 
painful to the eyes. It was a relief to reach the bridge, and after crossing, to 
camp in the shadow of Independence Rock, on the banks of the beautiful Sweet- 
water. 

This river has been the theme of nearly every traveller on the plains, and 
well deserves all the praises bestowed on it. Its valley forms a continuation of 
tlie noble valley of the Platte, and seems especially located by nature for a pas- 
sage-way across the dry and barren " plains " from Independence Rock to the 
South pass. The road in the valley of the Sweetwater resembles an avenue in 
width and smoothness, and all, too, without the aid of man. 

Independence Rock is a large isolated mass of granite 90 or 100 feet high, 
elliptical in shape, and covering about an acre. A short distance from it is the 
DeviPs Gate, one of the most striking features of the landscape ; it is a gap 
with vertical sides of solid granite, through which the river has forced its way, 
and now it thunders through, leaping and foaming from rock to rock as if in 
triumph at its victory over the massive stone. 

The road winds round the point of the cliff, and passing a low hill, the beau- 
liful valley breaks upon the view. Far ahead is the pass of ^the Pilot Butte 
road ; to the left the South Mountain fills the landscape, with its rounded form 
relieved against the distant blue ridge of the Medicine Bow Hills, and to the 
right the Split Rock telk ihe traveller where his day's journey will end. The 
valley is bounded to the north by the Rattlesnake Hills, a ridge of bare rocks 
made up of spurs, running obliquely to the course of the stream, and forming 
hills at regular intervals along the road. In places the road passes close under 
the towering rocks, and again they recede, until at about 100 miles from the 
Platte the ridge turns to the north, and is lost among the more imposing shapes 
of the Big Horn mountains. 

On the 20 th of May we had reached a point on the Sweetwater above the 
turn of the hills, and had an open horizon to the north, indicating that here we 
were to leave the road and proceed towards the Popo-Agie. At first we 
travelled over a sage plain, sloping upwards to a ridge of clay hills terminating 
abruptly in a regular-shaped butte of clay, capped with sandstone. Reaching 
this, the valley of Wind river was visible, and there seemed to be a gentle, regu- 
larly sloping prairie from where we stood to the valley of the stream. The 
Wind River mountains bounded the view to the west, and formed a picture 
rarely witnessed ; their summits glistened with the whitest snow, while their 
bases were seamed and wrinkled by dark canons and precipices black with pine 
trees. 

The anticipation of a level road to the Popo-Agie was not realized, for we had 
hardly gone three miles from the butte, before our journey was stopped by the 
verge of an abrupt precipice, which had been concealed by a slight swell in 
the surface of the prairie. After looking in vain for some place to descend, night 
came on and we camped on the side of a mountain which we had reached after 
skirting the precipice for four or five miles. This was a singular feature even 
in this land of anomalous scenery, and deserves a detailed description. Looked 
at from the plain below, it has the appearance of being a ridge or bank of baked 
red clay, with a cornice of sandstone worn into a thousand fantastic furrows by 
the storms, and buttressed in places by the cones and slopes of detritus. This 
line or bank extends about 13 miles in a curved course, connecting a range 
of low hills with the spurs of the Wind River chain, and bounds a valley con- 
taining the Big and Little Popo-Agies. 
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The camp we were compelled to make was on the side of a hill at the northern 
end of the precipice, in a grove of pines, clustered round the head of a ravine 
which contained a spring. Next day. May 21st, we descended the hill with 
great labor, breaking the axle of a cart in the effort, and reached the Little Popo- 
Agie. Here we remained one day to send back for the broken cart, and deter- 
mine the best course to the junction of the Wind river and Big Popo-Agie. 
The plain was so broken up by ravines that it was difficult to travel, but by 
heading some, and crossing others, we reached the moutb of Popo-Agie May 
23d, after a long day's march, and a very round-a-about, crooked line of travel. 

At the mouth of Popo-Agie Captain Raynolds was encamped, and had been 
waiting for us for three days. On the morning of the 24th he left to continue 
up Wind river, while I was to descend the stream and try my fortunes in the 
mountains, which were already in plain sight before me. Lieutenant Mullins 
joined me with a detachment of men for an escort, and on the, 25th the party set 
out down the Big Horn. I shall use the name Big Horn to designate the river 
formed by the junction of the Wind river and Big Popo-Agie. Of these two, 
the Wind river is the larger and longer. 

On the 26th of May we reached the foot of the mountains at the opening of 
a canon, which seemed to promise a practicable paefs, and we accordingly entered 
it. For a mile and a half it was good enough, and finding a good spot we 
camped. Next day we reached the summit of the mountain, after travelling 
three miles over a road so steep that the mules could carry only half packn, and 
could draw on?j the empty carts, their loads being packed. 

Here we camped on a small stream, and encountered a very severe storm of 
Tain. When night fell, the spot where we had camped on the mountains was 
«hrouded in a mist so thick it could almost be felt, and during the night it dis- 
«olved into a pouring rain, soaking through tents and completely saturating 
everything. The morning of the 27th set in clear and bright, though cold from 
the great elevation, and enabled us to dry ourselves and our things by noon, 
when we set out to descend the mountain. After proceeding a short distance 
we struck upon a stream of fine water descending rapidly, but flowing in a fine 
valley, along which the carts proceeded without difficulty. This valley, although 
«o near the summit of the range, contained an excellent soil, and was well stocked 
with grass, which even at this time had attained full growth. This is to be 
attributed to the fact that the valley was in the angle between the main range 
atnd a spur, being protected by the latter from the north wind, and not over- 
shadowed by the former, so that the sun even in a low declination had full action 
upon it. The descent of the valley was so considerable, that the wagons and 
«arts required no pulling, and in places the wheels were locked. In abput five 
aniles we had descended to a dry ravine, heavily timbered, and running along 
the foot of a vertical ridge of red sandstone ; here our first stream turned 
abruptly to the south, and after the fashion of water-courses in this region, 
plunged in a canon, and was lost to sight. Passing on to the dry ravine, which 
was from 10 to 15 yards wide, and ^ve feet deep, we travelled down it and 
camped about sunset on the Big Horn river. At this place there was a flat bot- 
tom on the river of four miles in length, and half a mile wide in its widest part, 
which was where the ravine we travelled down came into it. At the southern 
end the river emerged abruptly from a cailon, and to the north and below our 
•camp it passed around the foot of the sandstone spur, cutting off all travel in 
that direction. 

On the morning of the 29th of May I despatched three men to search for a 
route along the river, and went myself to visit the cafion, or rather the end of it. 
The range at this point presents a bold face of rock on the southern side, through 
a cleft in which the river enters. From the summit it has a slope of about 1 5^ 
to the plain in which we were camped, and through this mass the river runs. 
The total length of the canon is four miles ; its width nowhere more than 200 
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yards ; and its depth in the centre must be 1,500 or 1,600 feet. At the northern 
end there is a valley which closes rapidly la until the end of the caiion is only 
as wide as the stream, and has the appearance of a gate The sides are vertical, 
and stratified with such regularity as to give the idea of artificial masonry. 
The valley, or, as it might be called, the approach to the canon, is bounded by 
a cliff of sandstone, worn by wind and storm into arches resembling casemates, 
the tops and sides covered with the nests of swallows, and the caverns resound- 
ing with their cries when we disturbed them. Though deficient in the elements 
of vastness and grandeur which had been the characteristics of the scenery for 
the previous six days, the picture was none the less beautiful, and I almost 
imagined myself looking upon the ruins of an ancient fortification. 

At the foot of the cliff, and near the opening of the valley, a fine spring of 
sulphur- water bursts out. It is strongly impregnated with sulphur, and has 
the greenish-white appearance and pellucid clearness of that kind of water. Its 
temperature is considerably above that of the river, but it cannot properly be 
called a hot spring. Within a few yards of it is a smaller spring of good sweet 
water, which unites its waters with those of its neighbor, and both flow into the Big 
Horn. The messengers returning informed me that no road could be found 
along the river, and the only way was to return along the dry creek, and keep 
in its valley until the summit of the spur was reached. 

This we accordingly did ; ancl^ after a toilsome day's march encamped on a 
small stream of water near the summit of the spur. Next day, May 30th, we 
crossed the divide and descended a very steep rocky hill to a dry ravine, con- 
taining some Cottonwood timber. 

The river affording the only water to be had, we continued along the ravine 
nntii we reached it about half-past 6 p. m., after a day of excessive toil. It 
now became evident that our further course must be made without wheeled 
vehicles, and also that no road even for pack-animals could be found entirely in 
the river valley. For three days we had bgen laboring in the broken region, 
making very little progress, and using up animals and men. Accordingly on 
the 31 St of May I gave orders to remain in camp and prepare everything for 
packing, reserving only the light ambulances for instruments ; all heavy and 
unnecessary property was abandoned, and the carts broken up to make pack- 
saddles and axe- helves. 

We had now penetrated beyond the highest spurs of the Big Horn mountains, 
and were in a region of low barren hills, broken in every direction by tortuous 
ravines, and interposing a cliff or a chasm wherever we turned. From the sum- 
mit passed yesterday the view was sublime. Immensity was the idea that filled 
the mind when gazing upon the scene, and no sketch can do it justice. The 
upper or northern range of Big Horn mountains closed in the picture in that 
direction, their shapes rounded by distance into an undulating outline, save 
where some lofty peak reared its snowy crest so high that the eye could not 
distinguish where the solirf fabric of the mountain ended, and the vaporous sub- 
stance of the cloud commenced. 

Far in the blue haze of the northwest the Snow mountains appeared, and 
beyond them, barely discernible, the Rocky mountains, the limit of our labors. 
Between all was barren, dry, broken, and heaved up as if some sea had suddenly 
congealed into waves of earth, crested with rocky foam. Yet, as my fancy 
warmed with this wealth of desolation before me, I found something to admire 
in the calm self-denial with which this region, content with barren magnificence, 
gives up its water and soil to more favored countries. The immense net-work 
of ravines, and aggegation of peaks and cones, gave evidence of the torrents 
poured out by the melting snows of the mountain tops, and the great rush of 
waters which makes the Missouri and Mississippi what they are in the spring. 
Within the curve of the main range the spurs are crowded and confused, pro- 
ducing this strangely broken country I have endeavored to describe, which con- 
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tinues westerly with a gradual ascent to the Rocky mountains. Though of no 
great height, the broken ridges effectually bar travelling, and it would be expen- 
sive and difficult to construct a road through them. 

June 1. — Started early with only the light ambulances and one wagon 
belonging to the escort, besides our pack-mules. The valley of the river afforded 
a tempting path, and I had strong hopes of being able to travel without climb- 
ing; but, in about three miles, the inevitable bluff stopped the way, and again 
we turned into the hills. 

The valley by which we entered soon narrowed into a ravine, and finally 
stopped abruptly. We scrambled on, however, and by many a turn and twist 
reached the summit of the spur. 

The descent was as difficult as the ascent, but by dark we were camped on 
the river again, with the satisfaction of knowing we had passed the last spur, 
and would have, for a time at least, a comparatively easy journey. 

June 2. — Found a good road for seven miles in the valley of the river, and 
stopped at a place which appeared to present a ford. For some days the river 
had been rising, and in many places I had tried unsuccessfully to find a fording 
place, but at this point I found I could ride across by taking an oblique line 
down stream. The greatest depth was about four feet, but the current was so 
strong that I thought a raft would be safer than risking the mules with packs 
on in the water. Accordingly, a raft was mad^, and all our heavy packs crossed 
on it in safety, but with much greater labor than I had anticipated; the lighter 
articles were packed on top of the saddles, and by hurrying the mules through 
the deepest parts, nothing was injured more than by getting slightly wet. I 
breathed freer when everything was safe on the other bank, and ordered a move. 
Leaving the timber on the river bank, we ascended a terrace and found a level 
plain, on which we travelled with great ease about 12 miles, and found a good 
camp on the river. This evening the river rose suddenly and became very tur- 
bid, but we were safe across it just io time. 

June 4. — Proceeded down the Big Horn river 17 miles over a plain nearly 
level, and broken only by few narrow gullies not difficult to cross. We passed 
to-day creeks well timbered on the west side, and saw No- wood creek on the 
east ; it is about 50 feet wide at the mouth, and well timbered, though above it 
has no timber on it. It rained to-day all around us in the mountains, but none 
fell on us. 

On the 5th of June we left the Big Horn river, having got to a point as low 
as was suitable for the end proposed in the exploration ; the entrance of the lower 
canon (the northern) was plainly visible, and the northern range was so near 
that trees and rocks could be easily distinguished with the naked eye. We 
took a northwest course, and following a lodge-trail over a low hill, came to 
Gray Bull creek, and camped. This is a fine stream, rapid and shallow, running 
over a gravelly bed. It is heavily timbered and runs in many channels, forming 
numerous islands with fine groves of cotton wood. 

During the last two days the nature of the country has changed for the bet- 
ter, though it is still far from being a fertile or cultivable region. 

June G. — Crossing Gray Bull creek, we proceeded nearly parallel to it in a 
westerly direction for four miles to turn a spur of barren hills, and then turn- 
ing to the north came upon a rough, broken series of clay ridges similar to that 
which we had been in a few days back before crossing the Big Horn. 

After a laborious journey of 26 miles we camped without wood or grass, and 
only a little water in a puddle, so muddy as to be almost unfit for use. The 
mules were turned out and herded all night to enable them to make a scanty 
meal from the sparse grass. 

Early on the morning of the 7th we started, hoping to reach Stinking creek. 
After crossing three bad ravines and several bad land spurs, we came on to a 
plain some three miles wide and perfectly dry and barren, except a thin growth 
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of sage. About three miles ahead appeared a line of low trees, which so much 
resemble those which line the dry ravines that no very great confidence was 
placed in them. They proved, however, to be on Stinking creek, which was 
sunk to a depth of 70 or 80 feet below the plain, and flowing in a naiTOw val- 
ley ; the trees grew on the margin at the foot of the blnff, and it was their tops 
that we had seen. Our hunters had killed three fine buffalo cows, and here 
was pleuty of wood and water, with better grass than we had seen for weeks. 
Although it was early I determined to camp, and much to the relief of all 
hands. The animals were soon stripped and enjoying a meal that must have 
awakened pleasant reminiscences of the Platte, while the human part of the 
command prepared for a feast to which late privation and toil gave double zest. 

Fires crackled in every direction, and hump-ribs, marrow-bones, tender-loins 
and steaks, stewed and sputtered in the fervent heat. Extra particular epicures 
were deliberate and careful as to the exact quantity of salt and pepper, and the 
inclination of the roasting- stick, while the hungrier part were content with 
a roast on the coals, with a slight sprinkling of ashes for a condiment. 
We had afterwards many such merry feasts, but this is especially remembered 
on account of its being the first, and coming so directly after hard work and 
actual privation. ^ 

The stream was rushing and roaring along in its gravelly bed, and looked 
only two or three feet deep, but it was found on trial to be deep enough to swim 
a horse, and not fordable. 

June 8. — Ascending from the bed of the stream to the plain, we travelled 
along the creek about 15 miles and searched several places for a ford, but found 
none. Camped on the bank of the stream, at the foot of a blufi*, in a grore of 
Cottonwood, and with pretty good grass. 

June 9. — Finding no good ford, I determined to ascend'the stream as far as 
practicable, hoping to be able to cross it higher up ; but on attempting to leave 
the plain on which we were travelling we got among some bare clay hills which 
were utterly impassable, and were compelled to return to the stream and camp 
on it about one mile above our camp of the 8th. As a last resort an attempt 
was made to cross by a raft. This was made by a wagon body calked and 
wrapped in a tent, which kept out water very well. On the morning of the 
10th we collected all the chains and ropes and made a line, by which I hoped 
to be able to cross the stream. One end being attached to the wagon body, it 
was pushed off into the angry current, and four oars vigorously plied, but the 
force of the water was such that the body could not be got across the current, 
and it went rapidly down stream. The chain stretched and snapped and left 
the crazy craft helpless in the stream. Borne furiously on by the current 
it struck the rocky shore, when three of the men in it leaped out, leaving 
myself and one man to share the fortune of our impromptu boat. Swift as the 
wind we went on, and by some providential chance escaped the rocks that 
thrust themselves here and there above the foaming watei's, until at about a 
mile below where we had started we managed to get into an eddy and made the 
shore. 

A second attempt was equally unsuccessful, and we narrowly escaped going 
over some rapids that would have swamped the boat. Leaving it in the stream 
where it had lodged on a reef, we prepared to get ashore, and found that the 
reef extended to the shore we had left, and probably entirely across the stream. 
I determined to try it, and getting my horse, found that I could ride without 
getting deeper than to the knee when on horseback. Still it was a hazardous, 
almost a desperate, resort, and I scarcely dared attempt to ford in such a cur- 
rent. My own horse was a very large one, while nearly all the others were 
small and would have great difficulty in keeping their footing. Yet it was the 
only alternative, and, on consultation with my assistants, it was determined to 
try the ford; accordingly we moved down to our camp of the 8th and got every- 
tlung ready for a passag^e next morning:. 
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June 11. — After an early breakfast we commenced to ford, and in order to 
render more plain what follows, I will here give an apcount of the stream at the 
point where we forded it. It was a double bend like the letter S, and we were in 
the upper part. The breadth Btraigbt across was about 250 yards, but the reef on 
which it was fordable ran obliquely up stream, making the distance to be trav- 
elled by the animals from bank to bank about 500 yards. The reef had a breadth 
of 10 or 15 yards, sloping gradually up stream, but going off abruptly down 
stream into twenty feet water. The depth of water on the reef was about four 
feet, except for a space of about 30 yards, near the further shore, where it was 
nearly to the back of a medium-sized mule, and it was in crossing this 30 yards 
that the main difficulty lay. 

I will not attempt to describe the swiftness of the current, for what I shall say 
of its effects will abundantly show its power and force. The largest mules were 
selected and a single pack placed on the top of the pack-saddle, and eacb mule 
being led by a man mounted on another, they entered the stream. They succeeded 
better than I anticipated in keeping the mules up stream, and crossed the deeper 
part with no other damage than an occasional ducking. Finding that the ani- 
mals could keep their footing, I determined to bring the chronometers and instru- 
ments across in the ambulance so as "to prevent wetting them by the water 
which surged up against the sides of the mule and splashed over the pack. 
About half past three in the afternoon I had the instruments and some other 
light articles placed in the ambulance on the seats elevated entirely above the 
water. Four strong mules were attached, and two men detailed to ride along 
on the down-stream side of the mules to force them to keep up against tbe cur- 
rent. My horse being very strong and tall, and perfectly accustomed to the 
water, I took charge of the leaders and led them by a strap ; the wagon-master 
led the wheel mules in the same way ; one of the most careful men was in the 
ambulance to drive ; and having thus taken every precaution, we started. 

Through the shallow part there was no diflSculty, except that it was as much 
as the mules could do to draw the wagon through the roaring current ; but when 
the deep part was reached, and the wheels were more than half submerged, 
nothing could resist the force of the water. The hind wheels were washed 
down, without being lifted from the bottom, until the fore wheels were locked 
under the side of the body. It was necessary to turn the leaders to get the 
wheels loose, and in doing it they slacked the traces, the hind wheels could 
not hold the carriage, and in a moment it was swept into deep water. The 
mules, being entangled in the harness, were soon drowned, and finding tliem 
dead, I let go and my horse swam ashore. The men riding below, and the 
wagon master, got ashore in the same manner, excepting that one had a very 
narrow escape, having in some way got off his mule, and being obliged to swim 
he fortunately passed close enough to shore to be rescued by Duval, the guide, 
and Mr. Warring. The man in the ambulance jumped out when it filled and 
swam to a shallow part of the reef, from which he was rescued and brought on 
shore on horseback. As soon as I ascertained that the men were safe I crossed 
the stream and followed it down at a fast gallop. At about two miles I saw the 
wreck lodged on an island, the top of the ambulance broken off and everything 
out of the body. A little further down I found the top washed ashore, and got 
the odometer, which had been fastened to it. Returning to camp I found that 
only a box of stationery, which had floated, had been recovered ; everything else 
must have sunk as soon as the ambulance turned over, and any effort to recover 
anything at the bottom of the river would have been madness. It was now 
dark, but I thought it possible to obtain the harness off the mules, and went 
down with three men to where the wreck was lodged ; after cutting some of the 
straps and loosening other,s the whole thing moved off, and it was beyond our 
power to hold it. We returned to camp wet, cold, hungry, and dispirited, and 
i passed the most wretched night it has ever been my lot to encounter ; still I 
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felt that the accident was not to be attributed to any want of care on my part, 
and I must here acknowledge my indebtedness to all the party under my com- 
mand. They were calm, cool, and industrious, and faced the dangers of the day 
quietly and bravely. It is a matter of congratulation and thanks to Heaven that 
no human life was lost, when each person in the party was repeatedly exposed 
to a danger against which no human efforts could have availed. As a matter of 
obvioas precaution I had directed that no man should carry a gun or anything 
that would prevent him from s wimming* if he should be washed off his horse ; 
hence there were several Maynard rifles in the ambulance, with other articles and 
weapons habitually carried on the person. There were also a sextant and hori- 
zon, three chronometers, and three barometers, which were all lost. 

June 12. — Notwithstanding the dangers and fatigues of yesterday, the camp 
was astir at the usual hour, and we found that although our losses were heavy, 
we could still get along. The remaining ambulance was on the other side of the 
stream and in a very weak condition ; besides, there was no harness to suit, and 
after yesterday's experience I had no desire to attempt to get it across the 
stream ; but, as we had the odometer, I sent three men to bring over the wheels 
and an axle, which they succeeded in doing with some difficulty. Harness was 
made of odd straps and pieces of canvas, and a very respectable and useful sort 
of cart rigged up. This cart shared the fortunes and dangers of all the rest of 
the journey and played no unimportant part in our labors, as it enabled us to 
keep up a continual odometer measurement. By 12 o'clock everything was 
ready, and we set in a northeast direction, over a dry barren plain, broken by 
ravines and spurs of clay and rock. Our course was nearly parallel to a range 
of high rocky mountains, distant 18 or 20 miles to the west, and containing a 
singularly- shaped mass called Heart Mountain. It is a mountain capped by an 
immense square rock, leaning slightly, and forms a prominent landmark. 

After a weary journey of 23 miles we reached Sage creek at dark. This is a 
small stream 8 or 10 yards wide, and completely hidden between its banks. It 
has no timber except willow, and had recently overflowed its banks, leaving them 
so miry that we could not get to the creek, and were obliged to use the water in 
holes and sage for fuel ; there was no grass, and our animals suffered very much. 
The water in the creek was very muddy, but it was doubtless owing to the recent 
freshet. 

June 13. — Travelled along the valley of Sage creek over a fine level plain 
sloping gently upwards to the northwest, and from three to five miles wide. 
Crossed a branch of Sage creek flowing across the plain and issuing from the 
mountains to the north. The other branch runs along the valley for 12 miles, 
then crosses it and flows through a canon or gap in the mountains. We camped 
about a mile below the gap. An immense herd of buffalo was in sight all day, 
and the hunters were successful in furnishing meat. The day was warm and 
sultry, and a curious effect of mirage was produced, making buffalo loom up 
like shapeless black masses 20 feet high. Thinking the gap near camp was the 
one known as Pryor's gap, I examined it. It was about 100 yardi wide, with 
sides nearly perpendicular of rock. For a little way in there was a good road« 
hut the very broken appearance of the country further on led me to believe that 
no good route could be found through it. 

June 15. — Crossing Sage creek and leaving it we travelled northwest, and in 
four miles came to the divide between Sage creek and Clark's fork of the Yellow- 
stone. Crossing the divide, found good travelling over a rolling country, with 
a few scattered pines growing along rocky ravines. We had some difficulty in 
crossing one of these ravines, but finding a dry gully we followed it, travelling 
in a buffalo path, and came out on Clark's fork. This is a bold, rapid stream, 
150 yards wide. Its valley is level, well timbered, and produces good grass. 
Looking up it from this camp we saw the Heart mountain, and, apparently, the 
Btream runs very close to it. No one has ever visited the head of this river, 
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which lies in a region of mountains covered "with perpetual snow, and absolutely 
impassable to man or beast. Since leaving the Big Horn river we have seen no 
trace of Indian camp or lodge trails, and«bave many times been obliged to travel 
in bu£Palo paths and sheep trails. This part of the valley of Clark's fork shows 
signs of Indians, and is, no doubt, a favorite resort for them. The stream is very 
high and too deep to ford. It seems to have a depth in low water of four or five 
feet, but is now 15 or 20. The current is gentle, and the channel, though 
crooked, is not broken by islands or reefs, so that it would be possible to navi- 
gate the stream in batteaux or small steamboats from its mouth to the foot of the 
mountain, a distance of about 60 miles. I mention this because, if the valley of 
the Yellowstone should ever become inhabited, Clark's fork would be a means 
of obtaining wood from the mountains, besides the mineral treasures which I 
have no doubt are abundant in them. 

June 16. — Travelled down Clark's fork to a point where the valley was ter- 
minated on the east side by a high bluff cutting off further progress in that 
direction. A short distance below a well-timbered creek came in on the west 
side, and I determined to cross and travel up its valley near to the foot of the 
mountains, so as to be able to cross the other tributaries of the Yellowstone, near 
their heads, where they are generally in two or three branches and can be forded. 

Camped in a willow grove with an abundance of fine grass, and set about 
making a boat to cross the river in. The hunters were sent out, and returned 
late at night with the skins of three buffalo and an elk. Meantime the -people 
at camp were busy collecting poles of cottonwood and willow, and cutting thongs 
of parfliche, so that on the morning of the 17th we commenced to construct a 
boat. A stout cottonwood pole is laid for the keel with knee-pieces lashed at 
each end to form the bow and stern, then other poles are bent and tied at each 
end to the keel and to the upper ends of the bow and stern-post, cross-pieces 
and ties are inserted at intervals to stiffen the frame, and as the whole is fastened 
with strips of wet parfliche it becomes, when they dry, as rigid as if put together 
with iron ; then willows of about an inch in diameter are bent over the frame, 
passing from one gunwale to the other over the keel, and placed about three 
inches apart; finally, two or three buffalo skins are sewed together and stretched 
tight over the frame, halrside in, and the boat is complete. The skin covering is 
firmly lashed to the framework, and when it dries, it is stiff and tight. Our boat 
was 18 feet long by 5 feet wide, and carried a good load besides the two men 
who rowed and a steersman. By the evening of the 18th everything had been 
safely transported across the stream, and we camped on its left bank. 

June 19. — The boat was dismantled by taking off the skins and cords, to be 
carried along for future use, and we started up the valley of the branch of Clark's 
fork, which we called Bull-boat creek. It is a fine stream of clear water with a 
densely timbered bottom, and a depth of 2 or 3 feet ; its width is 25 yards. 
After going up it 12 miles we crossed it and travelled up a branch, which we 
left and kept a northerly course over high, rolling hills covered with good grass, 
and broken by ravines generally containing water and a few cottonwood trees. 
Camped at the head of a ravine, with a scanty supply of water. 

June 20. — Soon after leaving camp we struck a lodge trail, apparently much 
travelled, though with no very recent signs, and following it came to a bold and 
very rapid stream of clear water. The trail crossed the stream, but upon trial 
it was found to be too deep to ford, and too rapid to swim. I hoped to be able 
to head it or cross it higher up, and started up it, crossing a branch and travel- 
ling in a very fine level valley which abounded with antelope. After making 18 
miles, camped on the stream, with excellent grass and plenty of wood. 

This stream is known as Big Rosebud by the trappers ; Bonlon de Rose, hj 
the Canadian voyagers, and Bils-Kopay-agee, by the Crow Indians. It is ordi- 
narily about 100 yards wide, and 2 to 3 feet deep, it is now, however, high 
from the melting snows, and has a depth of 5 feet. The great obstacle to 
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crossing it is the great rapidity of the current, and the rocky character of the 
bottom, which is a mass of large round houlders, some entirely under water, oth- 
ers protruding. No horse that we have yet tried can keep a footing or swim 
against the force of the current. Just at this point and helow us there is a fine 
valley perfectly level' and producing fine grass, through which the stream marks 
its winding course by a hedge-like row of cotton wood ; but not more than 10 
miles ahead we can see the canon from which the river emerges, a black gap in 
the high snowy mountains. Our only hope is to ascend the stream until it 
becomes shallower and less rapid. 

June 21. — After a few miles in the valley we were forced to take to the hills, 
which were very rough and rocky. Before doing so an experiment was made to 
fell a tree across a place where the stream was narrow, in the hope that the tree 
would lodge against the boulders and give a starting point for the construction 
of a bridge. A tall cottonwood, some three feet in diameter and immediately on 
the bank, was selected. After a good deal of cutting with our dull axes it fell, the 
butt end lodging against another tree and the top falling in the water about three- 
fourths of the way across. It had no sooner reached the bottom than the upper 
branches were broken like pipe-stems, twisted off, and the huge trunk turning 
with the current moved off bodily down the stream. I was amazed at this result 
and reluctantly gave the order to try the hills . The stream impinged against 
a rocky precipice, and this was to be climbed by a sheep path ; on top the 
travelling was little better, being over a series of high rocky hills covered with 
pine. The trouble of getting the odometer cart through the pine and over the 
rocks can scarcely be told, but, through the persevering efforts and unremitting 
labors of Mr. Snowden and his assistants, it was done without damage. At last 
we got back to Rosebud and camped. The mountains were now only four miles 
off and we had a share of their snow, which fell for some time during the after- 
noon ; at night there was a heavy frost and ice. The water of the stream was 
very cold, and, notwithstanding the rapidity of the current, trout of finest flavor 
and great size abounded in it. Many were caught 15 and 20 inches in length and 
formed a valuable addition to our table. We had seen, also, in the woods herds 
of mountain sheep, but the hunters were not very successful in killing them. 

June 22. — We were fortunate enough to find a ford about four miles above 
camp and crossed everything safely, but we were now in the heart of the snow 
mountains and the only way out was by climbing. We ascended and desciended 
places where mules were never made to go, and after many slides and slips, and 
rolls and tumbles, which fortunately did no serious damage, camped in the bot- 
tom of a deep narrow ravine near some deserted Indian lodges. The ravine, 
though narrow and completely shut in by the high hills, furnished excellent 
grass, and our animals recovered well from the unusual fatigues of the day's 
journey. 

June 23. — To get away from camp it was necessary to climb a hill almost 
vertical by making a winding path along its side. Several of the mules slipped 
and rolled from top to bottom, breaking pack-saddles and packs, and especially 
the poor mule whose unhappy lot it was to carry the boat skins. They had become 
by this time anything but agreeable in odor, and being stiff and hard it was very 
difficult to pack them securely. It was touching as well as ludicrous to see the 
poor creature's look of suffering resignation whenever his disagreeable load would 
fall to the ground. 

After great labor and toil we succeeded in getting up the mountain and down 
it to a small stream in whose valley lay our only course, for the mountains were 
out of the question. The timber on the stream was very dense and it was no 
easy matter to get through it, but, by turning about and crossing and recrossing, 
we at last got out on a flat prairie, and saw about three miles ahead a heavily 
timbered stream into which the one we were on emptied. On reaching it I found 
it to be a wide deep river flowing to the northeast, and knew it could be no other 
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than tlie Yellowstone. Thus we had at last reached one goal, and I hoped to 
be yet in time to meet Captain Raynolds at the Three Forks by the 4th of 
July. I felt satisfied that we could have no worse travelling than we had had, 
and, moreover, as I knew I would return by the Yellowstone, I determined to 
cache at this point some bales of goods for Indian presents, which had been a 
sad drawback. I accordingly cached the goods and remodelled the packs by dis- 
tnbuting our provisions, now reduced to a very inconsiderable weight, equally 
among the serviceable animals ; this gave only a light load for each mule. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 



On the 24th of June we commenced a journey up the Yellowstone in a fine 
level valley on the south side of the stream. After crossing two small streams 
we came to a large and very rapid creek, called the Rocky, and camped oh it to 
reconnoitre and consider the best plan of crossing it. 

June 25. — Finding no ford, we moved about a mile down Rocky, and camped 
at its mouth on the Yellowstone. 

June 26. — The camp was at a place favorable for a passage, the river being 
only 507 feet wide and running in one channel. The bank on each side was 
low and the water deep from bank to bank, the current was rapid but smooth, 
and I entertained no doubt of our ability to make a safe passage even with the 
limited means at command. The boat skins, by this time hard and dry, were 
put to soak, and timber selected for a boat frame; during the 27th the boat was 
completed, and by 1 p. m. on the 28th the last man was crossed. Having no 
other large streams to cross I determined to leave the boat here, and had it placed 
on a scaffold high enough to be out of the reach of wolves. At 2 we started 
and followed a lodge trail running along the river bank. At first the road was 
level, but at one place, where a spur reached down to the river, there was a very 
ugly hill to descend. We camped at dark on the bank of the river. 

June 29. — Leaving camp early and following the lodge trail, we left the river 
and struck off northwest over rolling hills gradually ascending and increasing 
in height. These were the foot slopes of a snowy pile about 15 miles distant 
which we called the Short mountain. For two or three miles the route lay on 
a stream filled with beaver-dams and spread out by them into quite a lake. 
After making 22 miles we came to a stream called Twenty-five Yard river, the 
same I think that Captain Clark calls Shield's river ; it is a narrow, shallow stream 
flowing from the Belt mountains into the Yellowstone. The dividing range 
between the Yellowstone and Missouri was in plain sight, and only about 10 miles 
distant; and the lodge trail which we had been following led towai'd a well- 
defined gap. 

June 30. — Travelled up the Twenty -five Yard river, crossing two forks coming 
in on the right, we then crossed the main stream and, leaving it, went towards 
the gap. Catnped about five miles fi^m the foot of the mountain on a small 
spring. 

July 1. — Following the lodge trail we entered the pass by a well-defined 
road with evident marks of the recent passage of a large band of Indians, 
probably the Flatheads on their hunt. The pass followed the winding of a small 
stream, and gradually ascended by its crooked course until it was lost in a dark 
narrow canon. Then turning abruptly the trail led up a very steep hill through 
a dense pine forest, and in about half a mile the divide was reached. Not- 
withstanding this, was higher than the limit of snow, the surrounding peaks 
towered loftily above us ; the white snow glistening through the pine trees, and 
the wind keeping up a monotonous roar, as it swayed the myriads of pine 
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bougbs to its coarse. A halt was called on the summit to allow all hands to 
breathe, and to prepare for the descent, which bade fair to be worse than the 
ascent. I was surprised to find the mosquitos very troublesome at this great 
elevation, and while I was eating a piece of snow held in one hand, the other 
was kept busy brushing them away. Thq descent was very steep and rocky, 
and there were many places where the mules had great difficulty in keep- 
ing on their feet. At one point, near the bottom, the gorge opened and pre- 
sented a charming view of the broad plain in which the three forks of the Mis- 
souri unite, and soon after we came to a beautiful mountain stream which provided 
an easy road into a fine valley, where we camped on the ground of some deserted 
Indian lodges, which promised a plentiful supply of wood. I shall speak again 
of this pass in a general summary. It is known as the Blackfoot pass ; but 
must not be confounded with one of the same name in the main range of the 
Kocky mountains. 

. July 2. — We were now on the waters of the Gallatin fork of the Missouri, 
and I knew we could be no great distance from the place of rendezvous, the junc- 
tion or head of the Missouri, where we were expected to be by the 4th. We there- 
fore set out to reach the Gallatin, and follow it down to its junction with the 
Madison and Jefferson. At first we passed t)ver rolling hills well covered with 
grass, but on crossing the stream down which we were travelling we came upon 
a miry plain so full of sloughs that the animals could not travel. Becrossing 
the stream, we followed it to its mouths and camped on the Gallatin at the foot of 
a range of very rough low hills. ' 

July 3, — Proceeding down the Gallatin, the road became so rough that I deter- 
mined to return to the stream and cross it. Accordingly we descended, and, while 
engaged in fording, a shout from the top of the hill announced Captain Raynolds. 
The fording was suspended, and soon after both parties camped in a bend of the 
river just beneath a perpendicular wall of rock. 

The Fourth of July was passed in our beautiful camp in an interchange of 
stories of adventures, and in further plans for the future. It was a matter of 
great thought, and, I trust, of proper gratitude to me that we had all thus united, 
and that all who had set out on our trip were still in life and health. 

After making arrangements for further proceedings and exchanging news, we 
bade farewell to Captain Raynolds on the morning of the 5th, and saw his party 
disappear over the northern hills. 

In company with my assistants I rode down tiP the head of the Missouri, 
about 6 miles from our camp. The three forks of the Missouri unite at the 
entrance of a gorge through a low ridge of rocky hills, after traversing a plain 
of 8 or 10 miles in extent. 

The Jeffeison, coming from the south, emerges from a chain of snowy moun- 
« tains ; the Madison, running nearly north, comes likewise from a distant range ; 
and the Gallatin, from the eastward, flows from a range dividing the valley from * 
the Yellowstone. The Gallatin joins the others below their point of union and 
close to the mouth of the gorge. The plain near the junction is intersected by 
many creeks and sloughs, and their banks are thickly overgrown with willow, 
cherry, and rosebushes. The only break in the level surface of the valley is a 
low, bare ridge lying between Gallatin and Madison. At its head the Missouri 
is smaller than the Yellowstone, being from 80 to 100 yards wide, and having a 
regular, placid current. 

Jtdy 6. — Leaving camp early we proceeded up the Gallatin and its north 
fork^ crossing the latter and passing to the -east fork toward a pass further 
south than that which we had come through, called Clark's fork. I noticed 
to-day large quantities of wild flax, growing to a height of three feet, and in 
fiall bloom ; also a species of geranium, and the bitter root. Our travel was 
much interfered with by the marshes and sloughs which met us in every direc- 
tion. Camped on the east fork of the Gallatin near the pass referred to. 
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July 7. — Our route lay up the east fork of the Gallatin, and along its hanks 
to the cafion from which it emerged. It was for about 300 yards narrow, and 
the road ran along the side of a steep, piny hill, then crossed the stream and, 
ascending an easy hill, came into a valley running north and south, between two 
ranges of high, snowy hills. The valley was from one-half to three-fourths of 
a mile in width, and was meandered by a small stream which emptied into the 
fork of the Gallatin. By a gradual rise over a very good road, and through 
luxuriant grass, we reached the divide, and commenced a gentle descent, which 
led us into a small creek flowing into Twenty- five Yard river. The valley of 
this stream was densely grown with pine saplings, and from evidences of cut- 
ting, &c., was a favorite place for the Indians to come and get lodge poles. I 
therefore called it Lodge Pole creek, and named the pass Lodge Pole pass. 
After a long march we camped on the Lodge Pole creek in sight of Twenty -five 
Yard river. 

I will discuss and describe this pass more fully in my general summary, 
merely remarking here that it is now practicable for wagons, and would require 
but little labor to make it a permanent roadway. We travelled 30 miles to-day, 
and camped on Lodge Pole creek, about four miles above its mouth. 

July 8. — Following down Lodge Pole creek we reached Twenty-five Yard 
river, and followed down its valley to the Yellowstone, on which we camped, 
about three miles below the mouth of Twenty-five Yard river. This is the river 
which Captain Clark calls Shield's river.; and it would be well if the name 
were revived, but as it now goes by the name of Twenty-five ITard river I have 
retained it. This camp was 12 miles below a canon from which the Yellow- 
stone emerged. I was informed by my guide that beyond this range there was 
a level valley extending about eight miles to the foot of a second range, and 
from there to the lake in which the Yellowstone has its source, a distance not 
exceeding 70 miles ; it flows through a narrow gorge, and no one has ever been 
able to travel up it. 

The appearance of the mountains fully corroborates this statement; for even 
now the snow on their summits was receiving almost nightly accessions, and their 
contour was rough and forbidding in the extreme. The river has here a breadth 
of 250 yards and is from 6 to 7 feet deep, being at this time swelled 2 or 3 
feet above its lowest stage by the spring freshets. The current is rapid but 
irregular, sweeping around bends with great velocity, and then slacking into 
broad reaches.>of quiet, lake-like surface. On an average it would be about 
3 J miles an hour. 

Jvly 9. — ^"After a long march through a driving rain, we reached the camp 
w^here we had left the boat. We travelled as closely along the river as possi- 
ble, climbing spurs which jutted down to the edge of the water, and crossing the 
flat bottoms in the bends. « 

July 10. — The boat was none the better for its rustication, for the san had 
drawn it so that some of the seams had started, and its odor was far from balmy. 
Spent the day in repairing her, and christened her the "Rose of Cashmere," in 
hope she would " smell as sweet by any other name." 

By dark the Rose was serviceable, and we turned in to prepare for an early 
start. The mosquitos swarmed and exacted their tribute in loss of blood and 
sleep mercilessly. 

July 11. — Despatching the land party, I started with two men in the Rose 
for the double purpose of examining the river and getting the Indian goods we 
had cached. Passed four rapids without difficulty and reached the cache, an 
estimated distance of 17 miles, in three hours and a half. The goods had not 
been disturbed, but were slightly injured by damp, which did not astonish me, 
as there had been rain every day since they had been deposited. Joined the 
land party and camped about three miles below the cache. I was able here to 
form an idea of the regimen of this river, and was surprised to find such a depth 
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of water. The banks also indicated that the freshets in spring were neither 
very great nor very sudden, and I am inclined to think that the high waters in 
the Yellowstone extends through a period embracing June, July, and part of 
August. 

Jtdy 12. — ^The road lay to-day principally in the pine hills and was not dif- 
ficult. We had most of the time a well-marked Indian trail, but my desire to 
keep near the river led me at times to leave the trail and get into a worse road. 
We camped on the river in a suiall bottom with good grass. 

I endeavored to obtain tar from the pine trees which covered the hills about us, 
but met with no success. The gum which exudes from under the bark answers 
a very good purpose for pitch, and we used it to stop the gaping seams of the 
Rose. This pine is of little value save in its abundance. The trees are low and 
scrubby and the branches shoot from the ground up. 1 noticed, too, that nearly 
all the dead trunks were wind shaken and had spiral cracks running round them, 
which destroyed their usefulness for lumber. The dry pine makes excellent 
fuel — ^bums well and with great heat, and can be obtained in any quantity. 

July 13. — Our road to-day was very rough, as we left the lodge trail to keep 
nearer to the river and had several ravines to cross. Camped on the river. 

July 14. — We had a fine road to-day, being all the time in the river bottom 
and travelling in a straight course. The day was hot and sultry, causing a 
murage which prevented us from seeing the details of the country. At ten miles 
below the camp we left we passed the mouth of Clark's fork. Its waters being 
turbid, produces a slight discoloration in that of the Yellowstone. 

July 15. — After a few miles in the bottom the road ascended the hills and 
passed over a level table-land covered with a species of prickly pear, consisting 
of small balls covered with thorns, which caused great distress to the poor ani- 
mals. The little torments really seemed to have the power to leap from their 
stems and stick to some luckless mule, whose sudden transition from quiet labor 
to outrageous kicking and plugging was the only sign of the mischief. 

July 16. — The river had increased in breadth and depth, and in leaving the 
mountains seemed to have changed its character, becoming more and more tur- 
bid ; the islands were more numerous, and large accumulations of drift, like 
those on the Missouri, were frequent. I therefore came in the boat to sound the 
river, and was surprised to find a continuous channel with 6 feet at the shal- 
lowest, and 20 in the deepest places. Along the right bank there was a 
bluff 60 feet high and covered with pine. On the left there were fine val- 
leys in each bend, and immense herds of buffalos were feeding in them and in 
the Cottonwood groves of the islands. At 4 p. m. I found the land party camped 
in a pretty spot opposite Pomp.ey's pillar, a well-known land-mark, and joined 
them. The Hose was now entirely used up, and it became necessary to build 
another boat. The hunters soon procured four fine bull skins, and the greater 
part of the timber was got. I gave orders to remain in camp during the 17th 
to finish the boat and prepare for observing the solar eclipse on the 18th. 

July 17. — We remained in camp to -day. and made a new bull-boat, which 
was called the Pompey, in honor of the locality. Very near our camp there 
was a fine grove of currants and gooseberries, now entirely ripe and very pal- 
atable. The fruit is smaller than the domestic, but would doubtless increase in 
size by cultivation, while in flavor it needs no improvement. 

I determined to observe the eclipse from the top of Pompey's pillar, and made 
some preliminary observations to-day for the time and latitude. Pompey's pillar 
was thus called by Captain Clark, and is a high isolated rock of yellow sand- 
stone, standing in a level valley on the right hand side of the river. The Indi- 
ans believe that it fell from the bluff on the opposite side and rolled across the 
stream to its present place, but the real mode of its formation is plain to a more 
educated eye. It was formerly the point of a sandstone ridge, forming the bluff 
on the other side and running into an abrupt bend in the channel just below the 
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point where a small stream enters the Yellowstone, and in time of freshet con- 
tributed towards wearing away the point on the lower side, while the stronger 
current of the Yellowstone was undermining the upper. Thus, in time, a cut 
was made. The Yellowstone usurped for a short distance the channel of its 
tributary, and left the point of the ridge to become Pompey's pillar. 

July 18. — Before sunrise I crossed with a party and climbed to the top of 
Pompey*8 pillar. I was disappointed to find the eastern horizon bounded by 
the Big Hor^ mountains, and when the sun came above them the eclipse had 
begun. I had no instruments, and viewed the eclipse with only a screen taken 
o£F the sextant. I still obtained, however, a tolerably accurate record of the 
time of final contact, and immediately after observed for time by an altitude of 
the sun. The eclipse covered about 10. digits, leaving a bright portion of the 
sun at the time of the greatest eclipse equal in size to a new moon two or three 
days old. The obscurity was very marked, casting a greenish lurid hue, similar 
to that seen when looking through bottle glass. The animals about camp exhib- 
ited no signs of fear or other feeling, but fed quietly during the whole time. 

At half past 10 we left camp and travelled over a very fair road down the 
river. We descended once into the river valley ; the rest of the day's ride was 
over rolling, piney hills and across dry ravines. We camped on an island in 
the river with very fine grass, and in a grove of fine Cottonwood. After camping 
a terrible storm occurred. The wind blew a hurricane and the rain fell in tor- 
rents, completely filling a dry creek near camp and even causing the river to 
rise. The boat did not join us, being detained doubtless by the rain. 

July 19. — Continued down the river and passed the mouth of Big Horn. 
The road was principally over the hills, with many rough pine ravines. Camped 
about six miles below the month of Big Horn, opposite a beautiful reach as 
smooth as a lake. The boat joined us, having been detained yesterday by the 
storm. 

July 20. — I travelled to-day in the boat for tbe purpose of stopping at Fort 
Sarpy and sounding. The stream is here 800 or 900 yards wide, and I found 
no bottom with a six-foot pole. In places the current was very swift, but there 
were no rapids and but few snags. Beached Fort Sarpy about 12 o'clock and 
found it abandoned. Soon after the land party came up and we campe4 abont 
three miles below the fort. Our camp was opposite the plain on which we 
camped in August, 1859, and now, as then, was literally aHve with buffalo. 

July 21. — Along the river, through a large bottom, and over several spurs 
which were quite rough. The hunters killed five cows near our camp and I 
determined to remain and dry some meat, as our provisions were running low. 
We passed a muddy stream called Porcupine creek, and saw a peculiarly- shaped 
peak, which I called Castle rock. 

July 22. — All hands were set to work cutting meat and spreading it on the 
scaffolds erected last night. When there is time, the meat is dried by being 
exposed to the sun for three or four days, having previously been cut in thin 
strips and slices. As we were able to remain only one day, I used fire in addi- 
tion to the heat of the sun, and succeeded in curing in a single day quite a large 
quantity of meat. Our boat had begun to leak so much that I determined' to try 
and make tar of the pine on the hills. For this purpose a quantity of pine knots 
were gathered and a kiln made according to the most approved style, but it was 
of no avail, and I was forced to the conclusion that this pine will not produce tar. 
We ha,d used with good results the gum which exuded from wounds in the bark 
of the growing trees, and could readily melt it into pitch, but the supply was 
scanty and laborious to collect. 

July '23, — We had to-day a very good road, lying principally in the valley of 
the river, and camped in a bend above the mouth of Tongue river. At this point 
there was a great deal of timber cut and sawed, and just above there were 
numerous Indian graves, some well protected, though with no signs of having 
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been recently visited. This was the spot where Meldrum wintered some years 
ago, and intended to build a fort, but the small-pox broke out among the Indi- 
ans and the project was abandoned. 

July 24. — Passed the mouth of Tongue river and camped on an island. 
After receiving Tongue river, the Yellowstone becomes a little more muddy, but 
is not perceptibly increased in breadth or depth. 

July 25. — After a very fair day's journey, we camped at a place called Gravelly 
point, below the Buffalo rapids. The boat came over these without difficulty. 

July 26. — Immediately after leaving camp we ascended a high steep bluff by 
a buffalo path, and for eight or nine miles the road passed through very, rough, 
broken country. Some of the clay hills were very regular in form, and the 
effect of the murage on the pinnacles made them loom up like tall turrets and 
castles. We camped on the Yellowstone below the mouth of Powder river. 

July 27. — Our road commenced by ascending a series of high, bare clay hills, 
making very rough travelling and forcing us back from the river. We then came 
on to a more level plain, crossed two streams of good running water, and went 
down the dry bed of a third to the river. 

July 28. — For seven or eight miles we had a fine road through a level bottom. 
We then entered a short range of very rough hills, called Henry's caches, and 
emerged from them on to a fine, level road. 

Jw/y 29. — We had now passed the " bad land " ridges, and had a fine valley 
to travel in. The valley is about four miles wide and contains but little grass, 
occasioned, I think, by the destruction of the roots by the prairie dogs. On the 
right-hand side the river flows against a white clay bluff, so that the only travel 
is on the left side. 

July 30. — Made a long march (27 miles) over a plain perfectly level and smooth. 
The day was very warm and the march very fatiguing from the monotony and 
lack of incident. 

July 31. — ^This was to be our last day's travel, so all hands were up early and 
we moved camp sooner than usual. Our level valley continiied with all its same- 
ness, though a very violent and sudden rain storm contributed to relieve the 
monotony of the day. At last, after travelling, 30 miles, we reached the Mis- 
souri, and travelling up three miles, we came in sight of Fort Union on the oppo- 
site bank. Several pistol shots were fired, which attracted attention, and soon 
the inmates of the fort were out on the bank, speculating upon the character of 
their unexpected visitors. Mr. Meldrum, the gentleman in charge, came across 
in a boat and received us very coiirteously. By his invitation I went to the 
fort to obtain provisions, while the rest returned to the point where we had 
reached the Missouri and encamped. 

August 1. — After spending a pleasant night with the gentlemen of the 
American Fur Company at Fort Union, I started down the Missouri early 
this morning with supplies of flour, qoffee, and sugar for my party, and found 
them in a pleasant camp on the bank of the Missouri about three quarters of a 
mile above the mouth of the Yellowstone. As I had been ordered to await the 
coming of Captain Raynolds at this point, I made a permanent camp, erected a 
flag-staff, built a corral for the mules, and after hoisting the national colors, 
named the camp in honor of the distinguished officer in charge of the Bureau of 
Explorations and Surveys, " Camp Humphreys." 

During the 1st, 2d, and 3d of August we remained in camp, engaged in writing 
up our notes, mending clothes, and preparing camp for a comfortable reception 
of our friends who were expected down the river. 

On the 4th, Major Schoonover, Indian agent, and Mr. Wray, clerk at Fort 
Union, paid us a visit, accompanied by the ladies of the fort. We prepared a 
dinner of the scanty materials in our possession, and made some trifling presents 
to our Indian friends, after which we went to the fort and enjoyed a ball given in 
our honor. 

Ex. Doc. 77 10 
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Although the ladies were the daughters of the forest, they were attired in the 
fashionable style of the States, with hoops and crinoline, an4 exhibited as much 
grace and amiability towards us, their guests, as could be found in the saloons of 
any city in the land. 

I was as much pleased as surprised to find in what good order and geniality 
the people of the fort lived, and 1 must specially record my grateful sense of the 
uniform kindness and hospitality receivea both here and at the other posts of the 
company. Mr. Meldrum, who was in charge of the post, was unremitting in his 
attention to out wants, and Was well assisted by his clerk, Mr. Wray. Both these 
gentlemen proved that, however rude may be the surroundings and associations of 
daily life, true warm-heartedness and civility can be found under the roughest 
exterior. 

Being advised that signs of hostile Indians had been discovered, and feeling 
insecure in my position, on the 7th I determined to move the camp, and crossed 
the Missouri with all the animals and luggage. A new Gamp Humphreys was 
established on the other side of the river, about half a mile below Fort Union, and 
on the same evening Captain Raynolds arrived, having come from Fort Benton 
by the river in a Macinac boat. 

We had now descended the Yellowstone river, and I propose to give here a 
brief description of this hitherto unknown stream. Takiag its rise in a lake in 
the impenetrable fastnesses of the Rocky mountains, the Yellowstone is at its outset 
a river, and at the highest point attained by my party has a breadth of 200 yards 
and a depth of six feet. It flows from the mountains to the mouth of Clark's fork 
in a narrow valley, frequently impinging against the points of the pine -clad 
ridges which hem it in. It cannot be called a crooked river, as all its bends are 
bold, sweeping curves, and its general course uniform. Many islands break up 
its channel into several streams, some of which are shallow ; but there is a con- 
tinuous channel with a depth of three feet at low water. 

From Clark's fork to Big Horn may be called the second stage ; in which the 
river is 500 to 600 yards in width, unobstructed by rapids, and flowing with a 
uniform current of three or four miles an hour. 

Below Big Horn to Powder river the banks are low, except where the river 
breaks through the successive ranges of clay hills, and the Yellowstone gradu- 
ally assumes the characteristics of the Missouri — numerous sand-bars, low, falling 
banks, densely timbered islands, and sloughs which run from the main stream 
and do not return except at high water, leaving at other times lakes and sloughs 
on the banks. 

The main question in regard to this river is as to its navigability. In view of 
the fact that steamboats have been taken up the Missouri to Fort Benton, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the same thing can be done in the Yellowstone, as far as 
the mouth of Big Horn river, without having as many or as great obstacles to 
overcome as in the Missouri. The only serious impediments below the month of 
the Big Horn are the rapids below Powder river and the Buffalo shoals ; but I am 
of the opinion that th«se are not worse than many in the upper Missouri, and a 
steamboat which, at the time of high water, might easily go up, could at a lower 
stage return and improve the channel. 

In the essentials of depth of water, abundance of fuel, and velocity of current, 
tjje Yellowstone presents greater advantages for navigation than the Upper Mis- 
souri. Of course much would have to be done before boats could run with profit, 
even if there were any demand ; but if the day ever comes when steamboats can 
ascend the Yellowstone with profit, it will be found as easy, and easier, to navi- 
gate than many of the rivers of the west and southwest. 

The time during which navigation would be possible is from the middle of 
May to the 1st of August. The appearance of the banks cf the river indicates 
that the annual floods are neither sudden nor excessive, and although the rapidity 
of the current is greatest at high water, it is not sufficiently great to prevent a 
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steamer from ascending the river. It is, in fact, safe to assume that the Yellow- 
stone is navigable easily to the mouth of the Big Horn, and with some artificial 
improvements, to the mountains, under the same conditions and difficulties as the 
Upper Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Bed river, the Minne- 
sota river, and others, where the necessities of commerce have conquered or palli- 
ated the dangers of nature. 

The question is one which nothing short of actual trial can fully settle, and 
it is not likely that that trial will ever be made as a mere experiment, but I shall 
ever cherish the hope that some day will see settlements on the banks and steam- 
boats on the waters of the noble Yellowstone. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE MISSOURI RIVBR. 

By the 15th 6f August everything had been prepared for our trip down the 
river. Two Mackinac boats, the Jim Bridger and the Bob Meldrum, formed our- 
fleet, and were well stocked with' all the necessanr stores and material. 

At half past 1 we bade farewell to our kind friends at Fort 'Union, with, 
many regrets, and shoved off. As soon as the bow of the boat swung round i 
the flag was unfurled, which Was the signal for a salute. The flag on the fort . 
was ran up and guns fired as long as we were in sight. We turned a bend, 
which shut out the sight of the fort, and were once more in a wilderness, de- 
pendent on our own resources. At first the novelty of travelling in a boat was ^ 
pleasing, but it it became afterwards painfully wearying, and any excitement - 
was hailed with joy which broke up the tedious monotony of the day. The 
boats were propelled by oars, at which the men labored in turn, and with the - 
aid of the current we could make from five to six miles per hour, and in a good 
day's run could pass over 60 miles. We started always at daylight with a 
supply of cooked food, having no fires on board, and travelled steadily on till 
dark, when we tied up and camped on shore. 

Nearly every day we would strike on a sand-bar, and sometimes I was glad.i 
of the relief it afforded, notwithstanding the detention it caused. One day was - 
so much like another day, that I shall not attempt to transcribe my journal, but . 
shall jnerely attempt descriptions of important places and events. 

On the 20th we reached Fort Berthold, a post of the Fur Company. This is ^ 
situated on a high bluff close to the village of the Gros Ventres and Mandans. . 
These two tribes have united on account of their small numbers, and occupy the 
village together under the chieftainship of Mali-Topa — "the four bears." He 
is a tall, fine looking Indian, and seems well disposed. The village contains 
200 or 300 earth houses, clustered as closely as possible around an open area , 
used for dances and religious ceremonies. 

The day after I arrived Lieutenant White came in with a large partyv ofT 
soldiers and civilians belonging to Lieutenant Mullins*s wagon-road expedition. 
I was very glad to see him, because a number of Sioux of the Blackfeet band 
bad arrived at the village, and were disposed not to be very polite towards my 
small party. Lieutenant White kindly agreed to stop at Fort Berthold until I 
was ready to go, and to accompany me down the river, making our united force > 
equal to any the Sioux could bring against us. 

At the request of Little Elk, the Sioux chief, I agreed to have a council, and i 
soon about 30 Indians were assembled in a room inside the fort. 

Lieutenant White and myself, with the gentleman in charge of the fort, Mr. 
Riter, entered the room, and an old Indian opened the talk. His speech was of ' 
the stereotyped pattern. He said : 

The Great Spirit has made this country for us, and has put buffalo and game in it for.U3, . 
but the white men come and build roads, and drive off the game, and we and our children 4 
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starve. I love my children as you white men love yours, and when I see them starving it 
makes my heart black, and I am angry. We are glad to have the traders, but we don't 
want you soldiers and road-makers. The country is ours, and we intend to keep it. Tell 
the Great Father we won't sell it, and tell him to keep his soldiers at home. 

This was delivered in small parcels, frequently repeated, and interpreted 
to me in French, for our interpreter's English was more unintelligible than 
the original Sioux. 1 mean by this no disrespect to the worthy Mr. Graroux. 
This harangue was evidently tedious to the others, and they seemed glad when 
the orator was done. 

The Little Elk rose with a handsome pipe which he presented first towards 
the sky and then to the four quarters of the earth. His attitude was very 
striking, and I never saw a handsomer figure or more determination in a counten- 
ance. Holding the pipe, he advanced towards me and placed the end of the 
stem to my lips ; I took a whiff and, to show my knowledge of Indian breeding, 
puffed the smoke through my nose. We then shook hands and the Little Elk 
began : 

Friend, I am a soldier, and I see you are one ; you have come from the Crows and the 
great river, and you are goiog to tell the Great Father what you have seen. What will you 
tell him 1 Say to the Great Father that the Oncpapa and Blackfeet Sioux have been cheated 
by the agents ; they have been driven from their lands; they have not received the goods 
promised them by the White Bear, (General Harney,) and they will not take them. We 
don't live on the river, and we don't want to see any white people or any steamboats, because 
the goods the steamboats bring up make us sick. You, friend. Mato-Lopa, said he, (turning 
to the Gros Ventres chief,) you and your people have dwindled to a handful, because you 
live near the whites and raise corn. 

This was followed by a torrent of invectives which Garoux would not inter- 
pret, but which was mainly in ridicule of the Gros Ventres and in praise of the 
Sioux. Resuming to me he said : 

The Blackfeet and Oncpapas can whip the whites ; you have not many soldiers, and we 
have enough to kill any party you can send against us. If you have any presents for us on 
your boats give them to us ; wc want to go to join our people. If you do not, we will stop 
your boats and take what we want. 

This was pretty plain talk and well delivered, although it took five times as 
. long as it does to read it. He then turned to Mr. Riter and said : 

I see you have made a hole in the wall of your fort and intend to trade with us through it. 
Do you think we are squaws? Let us come inside to trade or we will burn up the fort. 

The excited brave now sat down, streaming with perspiration, and com- 
imenced to fan himself cool. 

It now became my turn to reply, and nsing from my seat I said : 

My friends, I hardly know how much of your talk to believe, for I was told when I came 
(here that a short time ago you sent word to the Gros Ventres that you had 'killed me and all 
jny soldiers. You now see me here, and I want to tell the Gros Ventres not to believe what 
you say, for you have double hearts, and tell these stories to make them believe you are veiy 
brave. 

"While this was being interpreted I watched the effect, but with all his impet- 
uosity Little Elk took it kindly, and laughed at the imputation on his veracity. 
1 continued : 

I have been sent by the Great Father to travel in this country and in the Crow country, 
to see what it looks like and how the Indians are. I have been through the country, and 
^ am Tjow going home by the river, in the boats you see at the foot of the hill. I have noth- 
'ing ito give you, and I wouldn't give you anything if I had, after your talk to-day. Where- 
^ver I have been I have heard complaints of the Oncpapas and Blackfeet Sioux. I know 
they are numerous ; but that is no reason why they should steal from the Rees and Gros 
Ventres and from the whites. Traders are good to you ; all the presents which General 
Harney promised have been given to you, and I see some of you now dressed in the Great 
Father's coats. I will have to tell the Great Father that you are very bad, and he may send 
hife soldiers after you. Your agent tells you, and so do I, to keep at peace with the Gros 
Ventres, and Mandans, and Rees, and they will not molest you. The traders intend to deal 
fairly with you, and you will be rich enough to buy anything you want if you will send 
your young men to hunt instead of prowling around these villages and the Rees to kill 
women and dance over their scalps ; you have a good country, and nobody wants to take it 
from you. Tell your people that my boats are going down the river, and if any of them 
want me to stop they may call to me, but if they fire I will land and fight them. 
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I now started to leave the room, but an old fellow detained me and made a 
most characteristic final speech : " My son,*' he said, holding my hand, " you 
and Little Elk are too young; your heads are hot, and your tongues work too 
easily. I am old and experienced, and you must listen to what I have to say. 
A great deal of the mischief that is imputed to us is done by other tribes ; we 
never make war unless we are imposed on. We want to be on good terms with 
the Great Father, and I hope you will tell him a good story of us. We have to 
travel three days to join our people, and we do not wish to stop to hunt, and 
you must give us a little four and bacon to eat on the way, and some sugar to 
take to our wives and children." The old rascal looked positively saintlike as 
he made this modest request, and held my hand as affectionately as if he had 
been my grandfather. " Friend," said I, " my flour and sugar and bacon will 
make you sick, and I have too much regard for you to put temptation in your 
way and send you home ill." 

If it were possible for an Indian to look sheepish, I presume he would have 
done so, but hia countenance did not betray any feeling or chagrin. Later in 
the day they were set across the river to rejoin their families, and that was the 
last I ever saw of them. The complaints against these two tribes, the Black- 
feet and Oncpapas, are universal and well founded. They rob and murder 
indiscriminately, regarding only the size of a party and taking good care of their 
own precious scalps. They inhabit the heads of the Heart Knife and Cannon 
Ball rivers, and in case of danger take refuge in the " bad lands " between the 
Little Missouri and Powder rivers. 

This section of country, I was told, is particularly well adapted for Indians. 
The streams have broad, well-wooded valleys, which abound in game and furn- 
ish good wintering places, while the intermediate ridges are so broken and rough 
that pursuit of Indians in them without guides is impracticable. They richly 
deserve chastisement by the government, and I have heard since my return to 
the States that their outrages have exceeded any previous ones . 

I was able during the three days I passed at Fort Berthold to witness a 
peculiar ceremony of the Mandans, which I believe has never been described. 
By way of preliminary I must remark that I had made a present of my epau- 
lettes to the chief Four Bears, and in this way had obtained the run of the vil- 
lage and access to the most sacred places. 

In the centre of the village is a circular space some 150 feet in diameter, with 
commodious scaffolds ranged around it, which answer the double purpose of 
seats for spectators and places to dry corn and squashes. In the centre of the 
open space is a circular enclosure of slabs 10 or 12 feet high, and about 4 
feet in diameter. This is called the " big canoe," and has a very decided refer- 
ence to the flood, as the tradition which I will relate further on will show. On 
the first day of the ceremony the proceedings were commenced by five men, 
ranging themselves in front of the big canoe, with drums made of skins, shaped 
like turtles, and said to be filled with water. I believe, though, that they were 
stuffed with hair, with a hoop to keep them distended and make them give out 
when struck a sound like a drum. After these were arranged, a man*, stripped 
to the skin and smeared with white clay, came from the Medicine lodge opposite 
the big canoe, and, walking behind the canoe, leaned against it and hid his face 
in his hands. At the same time a woman, in a short skirt, with her legs scarred 
and bleeding, her hair cut short, and seyeral bleeding wounds in her forehead 
and breasts, leaned against the side of the canoe and began crying and howling 
most piteously, the drummers all the time thumping away and chanting in 
unison. This woman was the relative of a young man who had been killed a 
short time previously by the Rees, Having sung his praise and exhibited "her 
grief by her scarifications, she went away, and some 10 or 15 objects bounded 
into the arena. These were men, painted in a grotesque manner, wearing buf- 
falo heads with strips of fur down their backs and long branches of willow fast- 
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ened to their arms. The dmmmers beat and howled, the buffalo men danced 
and capered in admirable precision, and waved their willow branches like wings, 
everybody shouted, dogs barked, and the motions of the dancers became more 
and more violent. Two of the buffalo men would run together and butt with 
their heads, and, indeed, they imitated all the motions of a herd of buffalo. Sud- 
denly the drummers rose, snatched up their drums and ran into the Medicine 
lodge, followed by the individual who had been leaning against the canoe, the 
buffalo disappearing among the lodges. Then came an old man who dug a hole 
in the ground about 20 feet in front of the canoe and erected a stout post 15 
feet high, having two cords fastened at the top and looped at the ends. The 
drummers came out of the Medicine lodge, took their places, and the young man 
who, in the first performance, had stood behind the canoe was led to the foot of 
the post by two villainous-looking old medicine men. 

This young man had been three days without meat or drink, and being per- 
fectly naked and smeared with clay he looked ghastly. Kneeling on the 
ground, one of the old men took up a portion of the skin of the young man's 
breast and passed a knife through it, making two apertures with a strip of skin 
between. The blood trickled down, and the victim winced perceptibly. A 
skewer of wood four inches long was passed through the two holes, and the 
loop at the end of one of the cords placed over its two ends. The second cord 
was fastened in like manner to the other breast, and the poor wretch lifted to 
his feet. The drummers thumped, and the young man threw himself violently 
back, bearing his whole weight on the cords, and swinging round the foot of 
the pole. The skin drew out several inches, and seemed to stretch further at 
every jerk of the poor fellow, who pulled, and tossed, and shouted in order to 
break away. It was sickening to behold, especially when, after four or five 
minutes, nature claimed her sway, and the poor wretch fainted and hung col- 
lapsed. He was not touched, and, seeming to revive, renewed his efforts to 
bring the torture to a close by breaking the ligaments of skin which held the 
skewers.' After half an hour or more the skin broke, and he was carried off. 

The next victim was served even more dreadfully, though he bore it remarka- 
bly well. The skewers were passed under the skin of the back, just above 
the shoulder blades, and he was hung up to a scaffold with his feet three feet 
from the ground. Then more skewers were inserted in the fleshy parts of the 
arms and legs, and buffalo skulls hung to them. I was amazed to see how far 
the skin would stretch, puffing out to a distance of 12 or 15 inches. 

These disgusting scenes were repeated during two days, varied by races round 
the big canoe by troops of young men and boys, dragging from four to ten buf- 
falo heads attached to skewers in their backs. Some fainted and did not recover ; 
some were violently nauseated, and proved conclusively that their three days' 
fast had not been faithfully kept ; others held out to the end, and leaped, kicked, 
and struggled until they were free from their disagreeable attachments. 

All the implements, skewers, bull heads, cords, and willow branches were 
deposited inside the big canoe, and were considered sacred from that time out. 
I endeavored to ascertain what all this meant, but could only get a meagre 
account. The idea of the big canoe is common among several tribes, and «Cat- 
lin and others infer that it is based upon some tradition of the deluge. The 
Mandans relate a story agreeing in many respects with our account of the flood. 
They say that their fathers came to this country in a large canoe, and after 
having been many days on the water a bird flew out to them, bearing a willow 
branch with fresh leaves on it. They soon after landed, and drew the canoe on 
land to live in. The bird remained with them, and showed them how to build 
earthen lodges, and where to find game and fruit. This bird is even now held 
sacred, and enters largely into their religious symbols. The self-torture and 
mutilation which accompany their mysteries cannot be explained, except by the 
supposition that it is a course of preparation for the hardships and dangers of 
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war. I noticed that every male over 10 years old had the scars of the skewer 
holes on his breast and back. 

There are a few men who refuse or fail to undergo the trial, and they are ban- 
ished from all society with men. They wear women's dress, do women's work, 
and. can only be distinguished from the women by their coarser features, and 
the contempt exhibited towards them. They are called by the traders " bun- 
dashes," a word of which I am unable to find the derivation. It is not Indian, 
and, so far as I can ascertain, is not French. 

Captain Raynolds reached Fort Berthold on the 22d of August, and on the 

23d we resumed our voyage down the river. On the 25th we arrived at Fort 

Clark, an abandoned post of the Fur Company, and the site of the Bee village. 

The name Ree is universally used now, and is an abbreviation of Aricara. 

These people are but the degraded remnant of the once powerful nation, and 

are at the mercy of their enemies, the Sioux. Going on shore, I summoned the 

chief, and told him I had some presents for him. The village was notified, and 

after the necessary toilets were made, the chief and his officers appeared at the 

boats. Bread and coffee were served to about 70 of them, and I then told 

them that I had some cloth and calico to give them, but as I could not stay to 

distribute them I would leave it with the chief. This seemed satisfactory, and I 

left three pieces of calico, one of cloth, and a miscellaneous assortment of beads, 

feathers, flints, fire-steels, awls, buttons, ribbon, and other trinkets which Indians 

value. It made a large bundle, and seemed to please the women and children 

especially. To the chief I gave a small quantity of sugar, an article of which 

Indians are passionately fond. The chief made a speech returning thanks for 

the presents, and complaining bitterly of the Sioux. He said that the young men 

of the Bees could not go to hunt, because the Sioux were always prowling 

about to kill them, and even in the cornfields at the village women had been 

shot and scalped. He begged that the Great Father would protect them ; the 

Bees desired peace and tranquility, for they were but few and would not last much 

longer ; they did not get their share of the goods the Great Father sent them, 

and each person's allowance was so small that it would be better to keep them 

away, because they were only a cause of quarrel and theft. In conclusion, he 

hoped I would have a pleasant trip, and soon see my friends and the Great 

White Chief. 

The languid and despondent air of the old man, with the deep, unvarying 
tones of his gutteral language, contrasted strongly with the fiery manner and 
clear ringing vowels of the Little Elk, and gave good evidence of the differ- 
ence ui the condition of the two tribes. I told the chief that I would report 
to the Great Father what he had said of his troubles ; I knew the Sioux were 
bad, but the agents did not intend when, they advised the Bees to keep the 
peace that they should not defend themselves, on the contrary, he should arm his 
young men, let them go together and fight together, and the Sioux would soon 
find out that their hearts were not dead, and would cease to molest them. The 
Great Father had no objection to their defending themselves, and if they were 
not strong enough he would help them. 

No reply was made to this, and as everything was in readiness we shoved off 
down stream. 

At Fort Clark I took some articles on board to be transported to Fort Pierre, 
and I was glad to be able thus to reciprocate, in a small way, the politeness 1 
had received at the hands of the Fur Company's agents at all their stations. 

Our journey down the river continued as monotonous as before, and each day 
resembled the other in all save the progress we made. Occasionally the wind 
would hold us at bay, and force us to lie under a bank for hours and days. This 
detention was extremely annoying, and I would have preferred the greatest hard- 
ships we had ever encountered upon land to the wearying listlessness of our 
wind-bound boats. 
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The river was in places so filled with sand-hars and snags that it was difficult 
to find a channel, but as our es;perience increased we became more skilful, and 
at last could avoid nearly every shoal and snag. 

On the 30th of August we h^d come sufficiently far to be out of the way of 
the Blackfeet Sioux, so Lieutenant White determined to push on. With our 
best thanks for his kindness and good wishes for his safe voyage, he left us 
and was soon lost to sight. We continued, baffied by winds and sand-bars, and 
finally succeeded in reaching Fort* Pierre, by dint of hard work, on the 2d of 
September. 

This was our starting place in June, 1859, and we were welcomed by many 
who had seen us set out. The story of our massacre, set afloat by the Black- 
feet Sioux, was believed, and already the prairie "quid nuncs" had been telling 
how they knew it would be so. I must do all of tnem the justice, however, to 
say that they welcomed us as warmly as if our coming had established, instead 
of refuted, their prophecies. 

On the 8th of September Captain Raynolds's party arrived, and preparations 
were- made to continue the journey, which were completed, and we sailed on the 
10th. 

Until the 15th, our journey down the river was of the old stamp, each day 
dragging after the other unbroken by incident, unmarked by any special circum- 
stance. Sometimes I got so nervous at the perpetual splash and creak of the 
oars that I could scarcely contain myself; and even at night my dreams were 
of rowing, and the dreary ripple of the water dgainst the boat sounded always 
in my ears. 

At last, on the 15th, we reached Fort Randall, and were gladdened by the 
sight of familiar faces and the hospitable attentions of the officers of the post. 

The sudden change from the late uncivilized mode of life and flatboat fare ta 
the delicate refinement of the gentlemen and ladies at the fort, and the luxuries 
that loaded their tables, was like magic. It did not prevent me, however, from 
enjoying myself, and the week passed at Fort Randall was to me a constant 
succession of feasting and pleasure. The land party again met us here, and on 
the 21st we set out again with but one more meeting to anticipate, and that at 
the end of our labors. Our friends at the fort escorted us to the river bank^ 
and cheered us as we fell off into the stream. The flag streamed out in the 
breeze, but soon we were again reduced to our flat-boat condition, when a bend 
shut us out from the sight of the post. 

The next day we reached Niohara, the new village at the mouth of Niohara 
or L'eau-qui-court river. Here our survey was to end, and the time spent wait- 
ing for the arrival of the land party was occupied in finishing the plot of the 
river, filling up notes, and preparing generally for a wind-up. 

The r.emainder of the trip to Omaha was more interesting than the upper 
river, as there were numerous settlements on the banks of the river; and we 
obtained vegetables and butter and eggs at very reasonable prices. 

At last, on the 3d of October, we reached Omaha city at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. I hired a house from a Frenchman, near the river bank, and had every- 
thing taken from the boats and stored. This took until dark, when, after a 
' final search to see that nothing valuable was left on board, I left our boats with 
a hearty wish that I might never again be called on to make such a long voy- 
age in such craft. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Having now detailed the most important events in my journey, I will submit 
a few general remarks upon some of the inferences to be drawn from the reoou- 
uoissance. 
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The total distance travelled between the 10th of May and the 4th of October, 
by my party, was 2,500 miles, including 1,400 miles of river travel. 

The line of travel is a sweep from the Platte through the unexplored region 
about the Big Horn mountains, and the hitherto unknown streams of that sec- 
tion, down the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. 

This line encloses the present territory of Dakota, and its projection serves 
to correct some very great errors that exist on the maps even of the latest 
compilation. 

The country within this line is about equally divided into a mountainous and 
prairie section ; the former composing the western, the latter the eastern half. 
The whole water-shed of this immense region is through the Mississippi. 

Throughout the mountains, during the months of May and June, the number 
of water-courses is inmiense. The mountains rise from rolling, broken hills into 
peaks and ranges of unbroken granite, seamed with millions of furrows, each of 
which contains a tiny rill. These unite and recombine into rivulets, gradually 
increasing to rivers, which again are enlarged by the constant additions they 
receive, until the wonderful volume of the Missouri is complete. 

The rock and clay of the mountains preserve every drop tnat falls, and deliver 
their floods in torrents, producing sudden rises and freshets, which cause con- 
stant changes in the courses of the streams as soon as they reach alluvial valleys. 

The process in the prairie is difiPereut. The snow, in winter is packed by the 
wind into the depressions in the surface, where it melts under the suns of May 
and June, and is absorbed into the alluvial surface, forming a slough which is 
quickly grown up with grass and weeds. By the fall the water has evaporated, 
the vegetation dries up, and when by any chance it is set on fire it burns like 
tinder. Still a good deal of the water which is deposited on the prairies must 
find its way to the streams, for in nearly all of them water is found in holes. 
All the constant prairie streams have their sources in the mountains. This con- 
dition of things will go to show, what I have no hesitation in asserting, that the 
greater portion of the whole country embraced within my line is unsusceptible 
of profitable settlement or cultivation. 

The few arable valleys in the Big Horn mountains are inconsiderable in size 
and separated from each other by rocky ranges difficult to cross. The prairie 
is too destitute of timber and water to attract or sustain settlers. 

The valley of the Yellowstone offers the greatest advantages of any part of 
the country explored. It is fertile enough to yield generously to the hand of 
the fanner, and the capacity of its hills for grazing is unlimited. It is the par- 
adise of the Indian, and in every direction it is marked by the tracks of the 
' vast herds of buffalo, antelope, and elk which are subsisted upon it. This will 
apply to the Yellowstone from the mouth of Big Horn river to the mountains. 

The tributaries in this part are plear mountain streams; while from Big Horn 
down they are, with few exceptions, sluggish, muddy currents, flowing through 
barren clay hills, known as Mauvaises Torres, or Bad Lands. 

Nearly all the country inside the curve of the Big Horn mountains is also of 
this description. There is every reason to believe that the mineral wealth of 
the mountainous portion is very great. I purposely discouraged any desire 
among those under my command to search for gold, but, in several instances, 
small quantities of the sands of some of the streams were washed and found to 
yield gold. Moreover, the geological features of these mountains are precisely 
similar to those of California and the neighborhood of Pike's peak, which abound 
in gold. But it is hardly probable that the gold could be obtained profitably, 
except by large outlays of capital, and concerted operations of organized com- 
panies. 

For the details, however, of the geology, meterology, and natural history of 
the region, I must refer to the reports of those of my assistants who were in 
charge of those branches. 
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The exploration also shows that any route, either for a railroad or wagon 
road, through the Big Horn mountains, or by the valley of Big Horn river, is 
impracticable, except at immense cost. 

A road connecting the Platte and the Yellowstone is easy and practicable, 
but it must go round, and not through, the Big Horn mountains. 

It is necessary in crossing the prairies, or "the plains," as they are termed, 
to travel by water-courses; hence, from the Missouri westward, three routes offer 
— that by the Platte, which is well known; by the Cheyenne, which I do not 
think practicable, and by the Yellowstone. 

So far as engineering problems are concerned, nothing difficult occurs in the 
latter. A road with easy grades could be made from the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone to the head of the Missouri at a cost within reasonable limits, and a full 
supply of fuel, pine, and cottonwood timber, and, possibly, coal could be obtained. 
The valley of the Yellowstone would form a good continuation of a route from 
St. Paul to Fort Union, into Oregon and Washington, and might be a profitable 
location for a telegraph if a northern line should be projected. 

The sketch of the route will convey a good idea of the topographical features 
of the country, for I can vouch for the correctness with which the topographer 
has recorded the results of his labors'. To my associates generally, I beg to 
return my best thanks, and I will conclude my report by saying, that in all 
dangers and all emergencies I felt that I was surrounded by men on whom I 
could most fully rely. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

HENRY E. MAYNADIER, 

Captain 10 th Infantry, 



REPORTS OF DETACHED PARTIES. 

Report of J. Hudson Snotoden on explorations Jrom the Platte to the head-wafers 

of the Shayenne, 1859. 

Camp ON Deer Creek, October 18, 1859. 

Sir: You will proceed with the party that has been organized for that pur- 
pose to make an examination of the country between this point and Powder 
river, so as to ascertain the sources of the two forks of the Shayenne. To 
do this the best way will probably be to start from here so as to strike near or 
at the western end of Pumpkin butte, thence easterly, or northeasterly, to the 
heads of the streams mentioned, then to return to the Platte by a route east of 
that followed on going out. Circumstances may, however, indicate a better 
route, and should this be the case you will pursue such a course as will best 
accomplish the end in view, and to fill up the topography of the section of coun- 
try between the routes passed over by Lieutenant Warren, topographical engi- 
neer, in 1857, and ourselves the past season. As a matter of safety, you will 
take with you rations for twenty days ; but will aim, if possible, to be absent not 
more than fifteen days. 

Very respectfully, 

W. F. RAYNOLDS, 
Captain Topographical Engineers, 
J. Hudson Snowden, 

Topographer^ ^., Yellowstone Expedition. 
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Winter Quarters, Deer Greek, April, 1860. 

Sib : I have the honor to submit the following report of a reconnoissance to 
Pampkin batte and the source of the two forks of the Sfaayenne river, made by 
me in October last, in parsuance of your orders, a copy of which I append. 

Dr. Hay den and Messrs. Schonborn and Waring accompanied me, and the 
whole party consisted of eight persons. Five animals were packed with provis - 
ions and bedding. I started October 19, and travelling down the valley of Deer 
creek to Bissonette's trading-house, picked up Michael Boyer, who, by your 
anthority, I had employed to accompany me as guide and interpreter. Leaving 
the trading-house about noon, I crossed the Platte at a good ford, the water 
coming a little above our horses' knees ; this is a lodge trail crossing, and is 
about a half mile below the trading-house. 

Passing over a sandy ridge I came, in 4^ miles, into a valley of a dry creek, 
which emptied into the Platte five miles below Bissonette's ; crossing this and 
following parallel to it over sandy spurs, I came, in 13^ miles, to the summit 
of a high ridge which divides the waters of the Platte from those of the Shay- 
enne. From this point I could see Laramie Peak, bearing by compass soutn, 
35^ east, and all the intermediate range of mountains ; this ridge has an eleva- 
tion of about 800 feet above the Platte, and a short distance to the west of 
where I passed another higher ridge of more broken character, covered to some 
extent with pine, joins it nearly at a right angle. Running off in a direction a 
little west of north, extending to near Powder river, I followed a dry creek 
which comes down in many branches from the angle of these ridges. After pur- 
saiDg it in a northeast course some six miles, and finding no water, I was forced 
to camp. There was no wood on this creek, and wild sage is the only resource 
for fnel. 

The country passed over was sandy, covered with sage, cactus, and bunch 
grass ; the high ridges show white sandstone in places. Travelled 21^ miles 
from Bissonette's, from which place I commenced the reconnoissance. 

As soon as it was light on the morning of the 20th, I started down the valley 
of this dry creek, and in 3^ miles found a place where the water rose to the sur- 
face through the sand ; here I remained until afternoon. The creek is destitute 
of timber at this place and above, but about 1^ mile below, and plainly visible, 
is a clump of cottonwood trees, where Boyer says there is water, and called by 
the Sioux, Minit-him-ki, or the Last Spring. ^ 

Leaving this creek I ascended and crossed a tolerably high ridge, and in three 
miles came upon a small creek in two branches, water springing up amidst salt- 
weed and rushes. Camped on this creek ; the water good ; no wood. The 
ccmntry had recently been set on fire and all the grass on the hillsides destroyed ; 
that in the valley, however, was good. Travelled 6f miles. 

The morning of the 2l8t was cool and pleasant. Travelling up a gently 
sloping ridge, and attaining the summit in 2^ miles, we stopped to enjoy the 
view that presented itself. Ahead, Pumpkin butte showed plainly, and the 
high peaks of the Big Horn mountains ; to the east, a faint outline of the Black 
hills ; Laramie Peak, in the southeast rose up prominently above everything 
else in that direction. 

Descending from the ridge and crossing a few gullies, I passed another of 
about equal elevation, and came to a creek with a sandy bed some forty yards 
wide. A little water forced to the surface by the impervious underlying strata 
runs for a short distance then sinks again in the sand ; a few scattered cotton- 
woods fringe the banks. 

Crossing a low sandy spur, I came upon several deep cullies with steep clay 
banks of black ** bad land " earth ; in thie beds of these giulies I found springs of 
water with salt-weed growing in and around them. 

In 8^ miles I came to the summit of another ridge, from which I could see 
the timber of a creek ahead; following down the vdley of a small drain with 
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water in holes here and there, I came, in three miles, to the head of a dry creek 
with considerable Cottonwood growing in the points ; the bed of the creek, about 
40 yards wide, was as dry as a powder. We found some water about a mile 
below, and I camped in a clump of Cottonwood trees. The hills we passed are 
composed of sandstone, and in many places resemble the sand hills of Loup 
fork ; sand rock occurs on the summit of the ridges or where a gully washes a 
hillside ; grass tolerably good ; sage and cactus in abundance. 

About seven miles distant, and parallel to the course I travelled, to the west, 
runs the pine ridge in which all the creeks we crossed head. Travelled 13 
miles. 

The morning of the 22d was fresh and cool. Light cirri clouds covered the 
sky, and the sun gave little warmth. Grossing a low spur of hills I came upon 
the dry bed of a tributary of the stream we camped on. 

In six miles we reached the summit of a high ridge and, in passing over a 
gentle depression in the high prairie divide, we came to the north end of the 
ridge where it breaks off into drainage leading to Powder river. 

Descended rapidly, and crossed deep and precipitous gullies, difficult in places 
to cross a pack mule. Followed a broken spur of a ridge, which led to a creek 
closed in by high perpendicular bluffs of clay rocks. Water in holes was 
impregnated and rendered bitter by a decoction of leaves falling from a few large 
Cottonwood trees that fringe the banks. The grass here was good, in small 
quantity. Camped here for the night, having travelled 16 miles. 

Starting early on the morning of the 23d, and crossing several broken spurs 
and deep gullies, I camped close under Pumpkin butte, where Michael Boyer 
found a small quantity of good water standing in basins washed in the sand- 
rock. Our camp was in a deep gully enclosed by perpendicular walls of red 
sand-rock 40 or 50 feet high. A few cottonwood and cedar trees furnished fuel, 
and the hills were covered with good grass. It was early when I camped, 
having travelled only 5^ miles. 

Leaving two of th^ men in charge of the camp and animals, I ascended the 
second butte from the south ; the ascent was not steep until near the top, which 
is surrounded by a grayish sand-rock, with pine and dwarf cedar growing in 
the crevices, presenting a sheer face of from 25 to 30 feet, and it is only in a 
few places, where masses have fallen, over which you can reach the summit. 
On top it is flat, covered with buffalo grass, with an elevation not more than 
1,000 feet above our camp, and breaking off on all sides in the same manner as the 
side we approached. The butte is comprised by four separate shafts, all bearing 
the same general character, but somewhat different in size and shape, joined at 
the bases, and rising up from a ridge which divides the waters of the north and 
south Shayenne, and both of these streams form the Powder river ; the draiil- 
age of the first and last of these rivers rising within a few feet on either side of 
the butte. On the west side, after the fall of perpendicular rock, and below this 
the debris, comes a smooth, gentle slope, which is traversed up to the very base 
of the rocks by deep and narrow gullies ; these joining a short distance below 
form creeks running northeast into Powder river, while, on the eastern side, the 
fall, after leaving the butte, is much less precipitous, and the drains that you 
see leaving the butte in that direction, after following them a short distance with 
your eye, are lost in a plain only bounded by the horizon. 

A most magnificent view presents itself from the top of this butte. The 
whole range of the Big Horn mountains, from the head of Clear fork to the 
head of Powder river, all the higher peaks, now covered with snow, could be 
^ distinctly recognized, and many familiar localities along the foot range. Turn- 
ing to the south the Laramie mountains v^ere also plainly visible ; from Laramie 
Peak to the Bed buttes, also, a few points, but not so distinct in the Battlesnake 
range. 

In the east it was more hazy. A dim, blue cloud-like ridge, I took to be the 
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Inyan Kara of the Black Hills, was all I conld distinguish. A band of moun- 
tain sheep were seen, and Michael killed a fine black-tailed deer. Pumpkin 
butte is called by the Sioux Indians " Wa-ga-mu Pa-ha," or Gourd hill, as some 
of the mountain men say, on account of a small species of gourd that grows 
upon it ; but this is not the case as far as I could ascertain, and I presume the 
name is derived from some dance or ceremony in which the rattling gourd holds 
a position. Mr. "Schonbom took observations on the butte, as he did along the 
route ; but the results have not as yet been computed, and I am unable to give 
the proper elevations of points at this time. 

Leaving our camp on the morning of the 24th, and passing between the two 
roost southern buttes, I followed parallel to the course of drain running in north- 
east direction, (which I found was the head of " Belle Fourch^,") crossing rol- 
ling spurs of the high prairie on my right. The grass was good over these 
hills, and recent signs of numerous herds of buffalo and a few butchered car- 
casses showed that the Indians had been hunting here not long since, and now 
there were none to be seen. In lOJ miles we crossed a creek, destitute of timber, 
with a broad open valley and large holes of water. The yalley was filled with 
Antelope. This creek runs in a north and northeast direction, joining the first 
drain that we followed down, forming, with others, the head of the Belle Fourch^, 
or north fork of the Shayenne. Crossing two ridges, I camped on a drain 
with water in holes, running into the last mentioned creek. 

There was no wood here, but a little sage, and a great quantity of " bois du 
vache." The water was slightly impregnated with salts, but not unpalatable. 
Travelled 15J miles. 

Crossed a ridge on the morning of the 25th, from the top of which I could 
see ahead of us a singular ridge, running at right angles to our course, some six 
miles distant, covered with a multitude of red cones and miniature pumpkin 
buttes, resembling very much in character the hills to t&e northeast and east of 
your route on the head of Tongue river, and Clear fork of Powder. 

Following down a prairie drain, with a wide open valley covered with herds 
of antelope, now running in every direction frightened at our approach, I 
crossed a creek with water in holes, very salty, running in northeast direction 
along the base of the ridge, with open valley on the west side. No wood on 
this creek. I passed through the hills on the east side, composed of cone buttes 
and square hills, forming minor spurs to the main ridge. These hills are whitish 
indurated clay, capped with red lignite rock ; steep near the top, but taking a 
gentle slope near the base ; drained by steep and broken gullies into the creek 
we last crossed. 

Emerging from these hills and turning more to the southeast, over a slightly 
concave basin draining in a northeast direction, I passed a ridge, from the top 
of which we took our last look at Pumpkin butte, which presents the same 
appearance from this side as it does from the west. Here, too, we could see the 
high peaks of the Big Horn mountains. This is the dividing ridge between 
the north and south fork of the Shayenne. 

A spur led us rapidly down to the valley of a creek that rises in many 
branches in a basin of the ridge ; a short distance below the juncture of these 
branches two spurs close in on the creek, leaving a narrow opening for its pas- 
sage into the plains beyond. I camped just above the opening in the ridge, 
where the timber commenced, in a barren little valley covered with sage, and 
with poor grass. The small quantity of water in the holes was very bad, thick, 
muddy, and filled with animalculse, requiring straining through a handkerchief 
before you could drink it, and what remained in the handkerchief would be 
much more interesting to a naturalist than to a thirsty traveller. The ridges 
around were sprinkled with pine. In many places the hills are denuded of 
vegetation, and the black, " bad land " soil presents a very barren appearance. I 
saw a small band of buffalo bulls, and a pack of large prairie wolves. Travelled 
18 miles. 
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On the 26th I travelled down the valley of the creek. As we proceeded the 
limber increased in size and quantity ; the valley was covered with sage, grease- 
wood, and cactus, crossed by narrow deep gullies that run out from the piney 
ridge. After passine through the narrow opening left by these ridges, the 
country was more roUing and the hills were covered with grass. Seversu drains 
empty into the creek, some of which are thickly timbered. I had been travell- 
ing on the south bank, but in It^ miles crossed where the water was running, 
but sinks again a short distance below. I camped in a bend in a thick grove of 
large cottonwood trees* Water in a large hole, with which we supplied our- 
selves and animals. 

The bed of the creek here is 20 yards wide; grass not very good. Boyer 
says the name of this creek is Mini Pnsa, or Dry Greek, a name well adapted 
to all the creeks in this section of country. It is, in fact, one of the most north- 
ern branches of the south fork of the Shayenne, and is called, together with a 
larger branch below, the North fork, by the men living along the Platte, in 
contradistinction to the more southern branches of the south fork of the Shay- 
enne. These men only know what we call the North fork as the Belle Fourch^. 
Travelled 13 miles. 

Leaving the river bottom on the 27th, I travelled along the valley on the 
north side, crossing deep ravines. We came in seven miles on to a large fresh 
lodge trail that turned off here to the north. Michael told me this was the trail 
of the Ogallalah going to the head of the Missouri, and he could not conceal 
his joy at not meeting them. I proceeded on this trail for several miles, when 
it turned toward the creek. Leaving it, I camped below at a good hole of 
water. 

The country passed over was more open and rolling. Several branches came 
into the creek from the south side. The creek bottom is heavily timbered with 
larg^ cottonwood, and a great deal of dead timber lies scattered about. The 
bottom is sandy, covered with good grass all around. Where we camped, and 
in places, it was still quite green. The Indians have made this a camping ground. 
Wood was piled up, lodge poles lay scattered about, and numbers of trees felled. 
Travelled 13 miles. 

October 28. — The morning was cold, with a raw wind from the southeast, 
cloudy, and looked very much like snow. The water in the holes was frozen 
hard. Leaving the valley, in a short distance I passed over a low point of 
hills coming in two and a half miles to the main south fork, the same creek 
that I camped on near its head on the 21st. Crossing it a short distance above 
its junction with the creek I had just left, where the bed is 150 yards wide, 
dry and sandy, the banks are fringed with willow and young cottonwood. I 
travelled down through a well-wooded bottom, the trees growing over sand 
ridges ; the same character as Lewis and Clark's fortifications on Bon-Homme 
island, and similar to those on Platte river and along the Loup fork. The 
river made a sharp bend to the northeast. I camped, and we prepared to 
weather a storm that appeared ready to descend upon us. 

We could not have found a more sheltered position. Our camp was surrounded 
by a dense thicket of young cottonwood, protecting us from wind, and furnish- 
ing bark for the animals. The river here has a bed about 200 yards wide; is 
dry in places, but rises in a ledge of rock below our camp, runs for a short 
distance, and again sinks beneath the sand. This must be a formidable stream 
during a wet season, and, when running any quantity of water, must be difficult 
to ford on account of quicksand. Very few places afford a better wintering 
ground for a large party than this. 

A bottom enclosed and protected by hills, filled with large cottonwood, and 
young groves that would furnish sustenance to almost any number of horses; 
good grass covers the bottom and neighboring hills. The Indians have taken 
advantage of these natural facilities, and from appearances have frequently 
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wintered here in large numbers. Much to my surprise it cleared up, and in the 
afternoon, when goins out to a hiffh hill south of camp, I could see the wind- 
ings of the South fork for some distance. After running past our camp in a 
northeast course, it turns to the south, continuing in that direction for about 
five miles, then again turns to the east, pursuing that course as far as I could 
see. Trarelled 4J miles. 

The morning of the 29th was cold and cloudy. Striking off in a southwest 
direction I followed a spur which shed off into deep gullies, the drainage on the 
right going into the South fork, which could only be traced in the distance 
and cloudy atmosphere by the depression of the valley and the high bluffs on 
the opposite ; on the left the gullies joined, emptying at the bend six miles 
below our last camp. 

The spur led towards a point of a prominent ridge having two cone buttes, 
and a series of sharp projecting rocks standing out from the ridge on the divide. 
The ridge is a continuation of the same we camped under the night of the 25th ; 
it is covered to some extent with pine — ^is cut through by the South fork, and 
this point of rocks extend out on the divide between that stream. Descending 
from the divide over a sandy slope, thence across a sage plain, I camped on the 
tributary. This creek is fringed with large Cottonwood, and has good water in 
holes, with a deep narrow bed ; greasewood and sage covers the bottom ; grass 
good and abundant. It runs east towards the South fork, taking its rise far 
back in the Lignite hills. Travelled 22 mil^s. 

October 30. — ^Travelled in a southeast direction toward another point of the 
Lignite ridge, projecting out on a divide similar to the place I had passed. I 
crossed a dry bed of a small creek which rises in the ridge on the left, thence 
over a low sandy spur, where a few pines grew, and many stumps and dead 
trees showed that a good deal of the timber had been destroyed either by the 
fires or atmospheric agencies. In about five miles I attained the divide close 
under the projecting spur of the piney ridge. From this place I could see a 
very broken country ahead, relieved in the distance by a high ridge which 
divides the South fork from the Platte, and beyond this the Laramie mountains 
stood up in bold relief. 

The Lignite pine ridge takes a sharp turn here to the west. Between me 
and the Platte divide I could see several branches of creeks, separated by spurs 
of hills heading in a mass of sand-hills far to the west, running east and north- 
east to the South fork. Leaving the ridge, over some very rough and bad 
lands, we crossed two well- wooded branches near their junction with each other ; 
both were dry, with high steep banks ; the valleys barren and filled with grease- 
wood, and enclosed by broken "bad land ** spurs. Crossing a ridge I camped 
on another of these branches ; here we found good water in the shallow ; tim- 
ber sufficient for camping pui*poses, and grass good, but not abundant. Trav- 
elled 14^ miles. 

Oct-ober 31. — I travelled up the creek for a mile, then leaving it and taking 
to the hills on the left, 1 reached the crest of a spur of the Platte divide. This 
spur is higli, intricate, and so narrow in places as barely to admit one animal 
to pass ; breaking off on both sides into gullies leading to the creek on which 
we last camped, on the right, while the drains on the left run into another 
branch of about equal size which heads in the divide we were approaching. Pine 
and cedar grow in the heads of these gullies ; here I saw several black-tailed deer. 
As we proceeded the ridge flattened out|» and off to our right the country was 
rolling and covered with grass. 

We crossed paths made by antelope that were very fresh, and from the well- 
worn trail and multitude of tracks they must hava passed recently in great 
numbers. Michael Boyer told me that they migrate every fall to the sand-hills 
on the heads on the branches of the South fork of the Shayenne. I camped on 
a creek near its head, close under the Platte divide, where we found water in a 
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hole covered with ice two inches thick. Cottonwood grows along the hanks, 
while the ravines and spars from the divide are covered with pine. Sage covers 
the valleys ; grass not very good. Travelled 16 J miles. 

The morning of Novemher Ist, was cold and cloudy, with a raw southeast 
wind blowing. 

We ascended the divide by a spur, following deer paths that wound among 
the pines and cedars. I saw ten black- tailed deer, and the signs show that many 
inhahit this ridge. In three miles we attained the summit. A short distance 
to our right, on the top of the divide is a long white ridge, resembling very 
much a new rock-railroad embankment, which Dr. Hayden found to belong 
to the "White river tertiary formation." The Sioux call this ridge "Tak-che- 
cua-paha," or Antelope Park hill, from a pen built of pine logs near the base, in 
the form of a circle, ending in a narrow lane which leads to a pit about eight 
feet deep surrounded by pickets. Many antelope paths pass through, this pen, 
which is now destroyed, only a few logs marking the outline of the fence ; the 
pit, however, is in a good state of preservation. Michael told me that eight 
years ago the Indians used this pen to trap antelope, and that it was built by 
the Arapahoes. Descending from the divide by a pine spur, I camped on a 
creek which runs into the Platte, Good water springs up in the creek bed, 
and our camp was surrounded by a fine clump of young cotton woods ; grass was 
good, but not much of it. Travelled 8f miles. 

Travelling in a southwest direction on the 2d, in a mile and a half we crossed 
a branch of the same creek with water in holes. Coming upon a spur of the 
main divide, I could see the Platte about 10 miles distant. 

Passing over " bad land " gullies, mnning from the divide, separated by hills of 
the same white or rather flesh-colored marl and coarse sandstone, some washed 
and denuded, others covered with bunch grass and some buffalo grass, I reached 
the Platte road about noon, crossed the Platte and camped at the mouth of 
" La Bente" creek in a beautiful little valley surrounded by high steep hills. 
Travelled 14f miles. 

Striking the Platte road on the morning of the 3d, at the crossing of Wagon 
Hound creek, I followed it all the way to Deer creek, camping the night of the 
3d on a small creek between La Prele and Box Elder. One of the pack mules 
giving out on the road, and being unable to get it along, even after having 
relieved it of its pack, I was fqrced to leave it at La Prele in charge of a trader, 
where it subsequently died. I reached Deer creek on the 4th, having been 
absent 17 days, and during that time travelled a distance of 247 miles. The 
animals were weak when I started, from the long tramp of last summer, and 
the miserable pack-saddles, although lightly packed, soon used up the backs of 
two of them ; these saddles have no pads and are too .narrow in front ; the two 
evils combined render a bad back unavoidable in a very short time. 

The season I travelled through this region was a very dry one, no rain had 
fallen for a long time, and when I mention finding water, might be relied on 
as permanent. 

Sir St. George. Gore, in the summer of 1855, took a large train of ox and 
mule wagons from the Platte near the mouth of Box Elder to Powder river, 
passing near the west side of Pumpkin butte, demonstrating that wagons can 
be taken through ; but I would not recommend the route, both on account of 
scarcity of water in a dry season, and the rough nature of the country between 
Pumpkin butte and the Powder river. 

Should a road ever be needed from this vicinity on the Platte to the head 
of the Little Missouri river, I think the best route would be over, or a little east 
of, my trail to Pumpkin butte, striking the head of the Belle Fouch6 about 12 
miles east of the Pumpkin butte, thence along the Belle Fouch^. At» least, as 
far as I could see, there was no serious obstacle that would reader it impracti- 
cable. 
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The want of timber on the head of the Belle Fonch^ knd the high elevation 
might render travel through that portion dangerous in winter 0e^on. The 
eastern portion of my route was through a very broken region, unfit for wagon 
travel. The whole of this region is bafren and desolate, totally unfit for the 
uses of a civilized being — intereatiug to a geologist, and a splendid Indian 
country. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. HUDSON SNOWDEN, Topographer. 
Captain W. F. Ravnolds, 

Topographical EMgineerf Commander of Expedition, 



Report of First Lieutenant John MuUinSt 2d dragoons^ on route from Fort 
Benton to Fort Union, between the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, 1860. 

Headquarters Missouri and Yellowstone Expedition, 

In camp opposite Fort Benton, N. T, July 18, 1*860. 

SiB: As it will be necessary for your command to march from thigi point to 
the month of the Yellowstone, while I propose to descend the Missouri in a 
boat, jou will proceed by way of the south side of the Missouri, and are 
charged with the ^uty of making a topographical examination of the country 
through which you will pass. 

The whole country between the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers is unknown. 
The objects to be attained are to ascertain approximately the dividiilg ridge 
between the two rivers, the sources of the streams flowing into each, the cbarac* 
ter of .the country, its agricultural and mineralogical resources, an^ the practica- 
bility of running wagon and rail roads over it. Careful topographical noteti 
should be taken and such barometrical observations made as will enable you to 
give a profile of your whole route. A field map should be kept up so as to 
provid^ in a measure against the loss that would result from the destruction of 
notes. Such observations of latitude and magnetic variation should be mado 
as is possible with the instruments I am able to furnish you. 

A portion of the Indian goods belonging to the expedition will be given you 
for the purpose of securing the good-will or services of any Indians you may 
meet The following persons are assigned to your command to aid you in tho 
discharge of duties in the capacities named : 

James Bridger, guide; Dr. F. V. Hayden, naturalist; A. Schonborn, artist 
and meteorologist;* W. D. Stuart, topographer. 

A sufficient number of packers will also be sent to take care of the animals 
belonging to the expedition. In addition to this, you will take with you the 
whole detachment of the escort that accompanied me to this place. 

You will use your utmost endeavors to reach the mouth of the Yellowstone 
in season to leave there by the 20th of August for Fort Randall. A report will 
be required of you, and you will therefore keep your notes in such a manner as 
to be able to make it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. F. RAYNOLDS, 
Captain Topographical Engineers, Commanding. 

First Lieut. John Mullins, 2d Dragoons, 

Commanding Escort to Yellowstone Exploring Expedition^ 

* Camp at Fort Benton, 

Ex. Doc. 77 11 
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Oamp at Fort Bbnton, July 20, 1860. 

Sir: In obedience to the above order I left Fort Benton to-day, having with 
me the whole party detailed by yourself. After ascending the bluff skirting 
the valley of the Missouri river on the south, I pursued the easterly course, and 
after marching one and a half mile arrived at a clear running stream, its valley 
bordered with a fine growth of young and thrifty cottonwood. The stream is 
called the , and heads in what is called the Highwood spur of the Belt 

mountains. The course of the stream is about north-northwest, and it empties 
into the Missouri river a short distance below Fort Benton. 

Leaving the stream, I struck upon and followed for 13^ miles an Indian lodge 
trail which led to a fine spring, where I encamped, having made a day march 
of 15 miles. The weather during the day was quite pleasant, although it clouded 
up, and we had a slight sprinkling of raia about noon. The country was favor- 
able in character, being a high, rolling prairie ; the soil rich, and grass excellent. 
The spring, near which we encamped, gushed out from beneath a high precipitous 
ledge of rocks, towering up for some 300 feet. The water was excellent and 
abundantly sufficient in quantity for men and animals. The grass was excellent 
in quality and abundant. A remarkable feature about this spring was the fact 
that its waters sank at a distance of some 200 yards from its source, and proba- 
bly, by a subterrane£^n passage, joined its waters to those of a small lake about 
500 yards from camp. The borders of this lake were thickly covered with a 
deposit of alkali from the evaporation of its waters, although the water of the 
spring was entirely devoid of any saline or alkaline taste. 

From our camp we had a most delightful view of the Belt mountains to our 
right, terminating in two high, round buttes ; and far away to our left rose the 
peaked tops of Bear's Paw and the Judith mountains in the east and northeast, 
sloping down to broad, table buttes. 

Between these points all the intermediate country appeared rough and 
broken. The weather was cloudy at night, and I got no observations for latitude. 

July 21. — Weather clear and pleasant; left camp at 7.10 a. m. and travelled 
east by south. Travelled about three miles and was then forced to abandon 
the cart« as the country was too rough, and I had no suitable harness. As this 
step rendered the odometer useless, I was forced to determine my distance by 
time and rate of travel. The barometer was also accidentally broken, but Mr. 
Schonbom was enabled to ascertain the relative elevation and depreBsion by 
means of the boiling point of water. The character of the country to-day changed 
gradually, as we increased our distance from last night's camp, from a high, 
rolling prairie to a rough broken character ; soil poor and of a whitish color. 
About three and a half miles from camp ^passed two high, round buttes to the 
south, and distant about five miles.' At five miles from camp crossed a dry 
creek, heavily timbered with cottonwood ; course east.' Followed down this 
creek on an Indian trail, made by the Flatheads, who had preceeded us some 
weeks on their annual hunt to lay in their winter supply of buffalo meat. 

After following down the valley of this creek four and a half miles we crossed 
a small, clear, running stream putting into it. A mile and a half further brought 
us to the mouth of the stream, it err>ptying into a deep, bold stream called Arrow 
river. This stream runs along the base of a long range of precipitous bluffs, 
•which reach an elevation of 250 feet above the valley of the river. 

Finding an abundance of fuel at this point I camped, having made a day's 
march of 11 miles. Grass was scarce, but I did not see any chance of bettering 
our condition. The soil here contains much lime and gravel. 

July 22 — Leaving camp this morning we followed the Indian trail, which led 
in an east southeast direction to the top of the bluff. * I then changed my course 
to due east, and travelled in that direction for 13 miles over a series of high, 
level table-lands covered with excellent grass. The soil was daj:k in color, and 
contained a good deal of sand intermixed with a little gravel. After travelling 
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13 miles over the couotry deecribed above* we crossed a clear ruuning streamv 
with fine wide vallej and good grass, bat not a stick of timber either in the 
valley or io sight. 

After making the crossing, we travelled over a rolling prairie for two miles 
further, and then crossed another creek which had no timber in its valley, and 
the waters of which were saline. At this point I changed my coarse and 
travelled east by north over a broken country much cat up by ravines. A 
march of five miles up this course brought me to a deep dry creek bed with pre- 
cipitous banks; following down the bed of this creek for one and a half miles we 
came suddenly upon a bold swift stream, which the guide informed me was 
called Judith river. The stream is about 30 yards wide, and the valley varies 
from one half to three quarters of a mile in width, heavily timbered, princi- 
pally Cottonwood, with a thick underfitrowth of cherry and serviceberry. Here 
we found traces uf large Indian camps, showing the place to be the favorite 
winter resort of the Biackfeet. The location is excellently adapted to this pur- 
pose, as it is so completely sheltered. In fact, you are not aware of the exist- 
ence of the st:ream until you are within a few yards of it j for so very precipitous 
are the bluffs that skirt the valley that you cannot even see the tops of the trees 
in the valley until you are withiu a few yards of the edge of the precipice. 
Latitude, by meridian observation of the sun, 47^ 17' 56'^ 

Ascendinl^ to the top of the bluff near camp I was enabled to get a fine view 
of the country. Bearing east-eoutheast from my position I noted a high range of the 
Judith mountains circling in irregular outline to the north north east, terminating 
near us in high, detached buttes, covered with pine and cedar, while far to the south- 
southeast rose dimly the broken outline of the Belt mountains, stretching away to 
the south and terminating abruptly upon the valley of the Missouri. By the aid 
of my field-glass I could see distinctly what is called *' Devil's Gate," on the 
Missouri river, as well as an indistinct view of the valley near the position of 
the Great Fails. The whole presented a very picturesque appearance, and 
there seems to be quite a valley between the Juaith and Belt moantains, show-, 
ing the existence of a stream, which is probably a tributary of the Yellow- 
stone. 

My 23 — Made a short march to-day, travelling southeast. After making 
thijee and a half miles I encamped on one of the principal branches of the Judith, 
about half-a-mile above its junction with the main river. The fork upon which 
we encamped has a north- northwest course and appears to head in the Belt moun-. 
tai s. The other branch which is nearly the same size, has a westerly course, and 
heads in the principal range of the Judith mountains. Both these branches 
have the same character as the main river — narrow valley, well wooded, and 
being dear, bold running streams. The soil of the valley is rich and the grass 
is excellent. This locality is well adapted for stock-raising and agricultural 
purposes. Latitude 47^ 14' 13''.2. 

July 2 1. — Weather cleai' and warm. Left camp this morning at 6 a. m., and 
travelled, east by south, up the left hand fork of the Judith, cro'ssing it several 
times in order to avail ourselves of the best country for travelling. The country 
was more broken than during yesterday's route, and the route consequently, 
rougher. I was gradually ascending a depression in the Judith mountains, 
where I expected to find a pass. At five miles from camp wer crossed a stream 
putting in from the south. At half-past 9 a. m. I observed a large band of 
Indians approaching us down the valley of the stream we were ascending ; I 
sent an advance party with my guide to ascertain who they were. They proved 
to be the '* Little Robes," a band of the Biackfeet Indians. They were delighted 
to meet me, and I accompanied them to their village, half a mile distant, where, 
to my surprise, I saw waving from the top of the chiefs tent the ** Star-Spangled 
banner." I counted 54 lodges, and estimated the number of Indians to be about 
150 or 200. They insisted upon my stopping with them, saying that the}' 
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iHished to eat, nxioke, and talk witli tbeir white brethren. I coDclnded it was 
betit to 9top, and after selecting a good position for defence in case of treacheryi 
I ordered ont a stronger guard than usnal, and had the animals hoppled within 
gun-shot of camp, ana the packs, parfiiches, saddles, &c., piled up in such a 
]!nanner as to form a defensive work, to be used if necessary. The chief invited 
me to his tent and SPt out something to eat, of which I partook, although it 
Was not very palatable in its nature, still I did not want to offend the feelings 
of our red brothers, I was enabled to talk with them through my guide and 
ioterpreter, James Bridger, who spoke the Flathead language and was readily 
understood, as there were several members of the band who were Platheadsand 
could interpret to the rest. I distributed a portion of the Indian goods that 
had been placed in my hands, with which they were highly delighted. The 
chief, a cross-eyed Indian, said that " his heart was full of joy," and that he 
loved his white brethren. He then harangued the people, and they gathered 
together a large quantity of buffalo meat and carried it down to my camp ; we 
found it, just then, to be a very valuable and ' acceptable addition J;o our stock 
of provisions. 

The country now becomes more broken and we are increasing our elevation 
rapidly. The Judith mountains are now in front and to the south of us, while 
several high buttes are in sight to the north. Got a meridian observation of 
the sun to-day for latitude. 47° 06' 39".2. 

July 25. — Weather clear and pleasant ; left camp at 6 a. m. and continued 
our course up the creek, which had now dwindled down to a small branch with 
but little timber upon it. Followed this creek but a short distance, and then 
leaving it to my left I marched over a h gh rolling prairie, ascending gradually. 
At a di!*tance of 14 miles from camp we arrived at the summit of the "Judith 
Pass," or the divide between Muscleshtll and Judith rivers. We found this 
pass to be much lower than we had anticipated and the route was far better 
Chan we had anticipated, as we met with but few obstructions to impede our 
progress. Crossing the divide we proceeded 11 J miles further and encamped 
•on the waters of the Muscleshell river, after a day's march of 25 J miles. The 
Mtiscleshell at this point is a beautiful, bold, running stream, and heads in the 
iiijghest range of the Judith mountains. The country over which we passed 
Ao-day, after leaving the divide, was beautifully diversified in its nature. All 
tfce higher hills were covered with dense groves of yellow pine, extending in 
eame instances down the slopes to the rolling country beyond, with now and 
then, at intervals of two or three miles distance, clear streams of running water. 
Tl>e soil throughout this region is rich, and there is an excellent growth of grass. 
I think this neighborhood is admirably adapted for agricultural pursuits. 

Oame is now becoming more plenty, and to-day we saw signs of buffalo. 
Prom a position near our camp this afternoon I could see the mountains of 
Twenty -five Yard river far away to the south, as well as the dim outline of the 
Yellowstone valley and the mountains beyond. 

Jul^ 26i — Weather mild but cloudy. Left camp this morning at 6.30 ; our 
route tor the first 14 miles was through a descending country, similar in every 
respect to that passed over after crossing the Judith Pass. All the high points 
were covered with beautiful groves of pine and we were constantly crossing 
valleys covered with fine grass, through which ran clear streams ot excellent 
water. The soil was rich, sand with occasional outcroppings of sandstone, 
which is wdil adapted for building purposes. During the last six miles of our 
march the country changed gradually from the nature described above to that 
of the •* Mauvaise Terres ;" the soil containing a large constituent of lime. Very 
little vegetation except a few cedar and pine reefs. The whole country during 
the last six miles of our route presented a strong contrast to the rich and arable 
country that we had just emerged from. During the latter part of our march 
we struck upon an Indian lodge trail, which led us to a small stream rauniug 
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nortlieast, upon wbicb I oamped^ although there was but a scauty supply of water. 
There vas a little cottonwood, sufficient for fuel, but little grass. I considered 
my«elf very foirtunate in striking' this trail, for the chances were that otherwise we 
would have been obliged to camp without water. Oar hunter was f irtunate, 
too, and aucceeded in getting a good supply of fresh meat, so that, notwith- 
standing the barren appearance of our position, we were enabled to pass the 
night very comfortably. Marched 20 miles to-day, and camped at 2 p. m. 
While en route I halted and obtcuned a meridian altitude of the sun, which made 
our latitode 46° 55' 55'' 92. 

July 27. — I changed my course a little, this morning, bearing more to the north- 
ward and making an east- northeast course. I marched in this direction for nine 
and one-half miles over a bariren country, occasionally broken up by prcxipitous 
bluffs and ravines, with no vegetation but sage bushes. After accompiidhiug this 
distance I arrived at Yellowwater creek and determined to camp tnere, as my 
guide informed me that it was 25 or 30, miles to the Muacleshell river, with no 
water intermediate. This creek furnished us with an ample supply of good 
water, very yellow in color, hence the name of the creek. We had barely 
enough timber for camping purposes and hut littleT grass. The valley of this 
^stream is wide, with however but little vegetation, except sage and grease wooj; 
the soil ia clayish and very sticky. The whole country in this neighborhood 
appears barren, with the exception of a few pine groves on the higher bluffs. 
Got no observation for latitude to-day. 

July 28. — Left camp at 6 a. m., shaping my course east-southeast over a bar- 
ren and cheerless country, which was much cut up by hills and ravines ; no 
wood nor water, soil sandy, and containing a large proportion of lime. Our 
march to-day was one of the most fatiguing that we have ever encountered, as 
we made 28J miles, the day being warm and sultry, the country dry and dusty. 
Tortunately, at 2 p. m., we discovered the valley of the Muscleshell river, and a 
weary march of eight miles, with animal^ nearly broken down, brought us to 
the river — a bold, beautiful stream, about 25 or 30 yards wide, with a fine valley, 
which was diversified by the appearance of groves of cotton wood. The Mus- 
clesbell runs north fiom this point to the Missouri, and its head seems to be in the 
mountains of Twenty-five Yard or Shield's river. The country east and south of 
us seems very much broken, with constant appearance of pine and cedar reefs. 
From this point, as far as the eye could reach, the country seemed covered with 
immense herds of buffalo, all moving toward the valley of the Yellowstone. I 
selected a good camp for the night, and then sent out my hunters, who killed 
several fat cows. We then had a general feast on humpribs, marrowbones, ten* 
derloin, &c., and all ^ the party, beneath the genial influence of the feast, seemed 
to recover their pristine spirits. The grass being tolerably good, I determined 
to lie here to-morrow for the purpose of recruiting animals, and preparing for 
another march through the '* bad lands *' by which we are completely environed, 
and which present anything but a welcome appearance. 

Juli/ 29. — Remained in camp all day ; at noon got ^ meridian altitude of the 
sun, which made our latitude 46** 48' 34''.27. 

July 30. — Continued our march this morning, keeping a general easterly direc- 
•tion of a barren, rough country. Passed a number of herds of bufialo, who 
seemed to have eaten off every sprig of grass ; we met with no water after leav- 
ing camp, until after a march of 23 miles we camped near the^bed of a small 
creek containing water in holes; no grass, and but little wood. To our left we 
could see high reefs of cedar and pine timber, while to our right we could see 
the timber in the valley of the Porcupine, distant about 12 miles. During the 
night we were much annoyed by the buffaloes running through camp. 

July 31 — Left camp this morning on a northeast course, which we continued 
for five and one-half miles, and then changed our course to due north, travelling 
in that direction four miles further. Our first march of five miles was over a. 
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.^adually ascending country toward the cedar reefs to tbe nortbeast; arriving at 
these we found that they skirted the bluffs adjacent to the valley of the Porcu- 
pine river and its three principal tributaries. From this point liiad a magnifi- 
cent view of tbe valley and country beyond, as far as tbe eye could reach in 
every direction. Large herds of buffalo were visible in the different valleys. 
The three forks of the Porcupine were seen almost to their source, winding 
-through white hills and cedar reefs, all coming in together near tbe same point 
and forming the main Porcupine. Their green timbered valley contrasted witli 
tie white rocky bluffs and broken highlands; all the valley, being fi^ed with 
b uffalo, presented a striking variety in natural scenery. After considerable trouble 
in getting down the steep rocky bluffs, we at length reached the main river; but, 
to my great, surprise, I found it nearly dry, there being but a few holes of water 
in its bed, and tne water in them rendered undrinkable by the constant wallow- 
ing of the buffaloes. I therefore marched up the valley of the Porcupine four 
miles and encamped upon one of its tributaries, where I found better grass and 
purer water, although I estimated that one-third of the fluid that we dignified 
by the name of water was Jbuffalo urine. Travelled nine and one-half miles. 
At noon I halted and got a mei^idian observation of the sun, which made our , 
latitude 47o 01' 42''. 

August 1. — We continued our march to-day up the right-hand fork of the Por- 
cupine, the general direction being northeast, gradually ascending to tbe divide 
between the. Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. I reached the divide after a 
tedious march of 18 miles, crossed it, and proceeded for six miles further down 
a tributary of what is called tbe Big Dry Sandy river. T!ie whole country 
traversed to-dhy was dry and barren; no wood, water, nor grass; the latter hav- 
ing been entirely eaten off by the buffaloes. I now began to feel quite uneasy 
about my animals and feared seriously that they would not be able to make the 
trip ; near the divide two animals broke down and I was compelled to leave them 
behind. Fortunately I found a camping place near some large holes of brackish 
water, but we had very little wood or grass. I shot a fine young cow near caoap, 
and had barely gotten in when we were visited by a sudden and very severe 
hailstoim. The waters of the little creek upon which we were encamped raised 
suddenly so high as to overflow its valley, and force us to remove some portions 
of the camp to higher ground. Some of the animals were very much injured 
by the pelting of the large hailstones. 

August 2. — Left camp this morning at 6 a. m. ; our general course was along 
the Missouri slope of tne divide over a country that is entirely and emphatically 
worthless, being principally made up of " white bad land" hills and precipitous 
ravines,«with occasional outcroppings of the lignite or semi-coal beds. No wood 
nor grass, but abundance of water, the result of the recent hail and rain storm. 
After travelling 13 J miles I encamped on Dry Sandy, without wood and with 
very little grass. 

August 3. — One of my men being sick T was unable to proceed far, so I camped 
after a march of three and one-half miles, on a small tributary of the Sandy 
coming in from the northwest, which was well timbered and seemed a favorable 
location in which to lie over. Just before reaching the timber I discovered, by 
aid of my glass, a large body of Indians approaching us rapidly; I selected a» 
camp in the timber under cover of the cottonwood trees and dead timber.* Very 
soon about 12? Indians galloped up to the crest of the hill above my camp, 
and halted, as if to reconnoitre my position. I sent out the guide (James Bridger) 
to ascertain what they wanted, and in the meantime had all my animals hobbled 
and tied up close to camp. Bridger soon returned bringing the Indians into 
camp, saying that they were Crows and friendly. I observed that they were all 
dressed in wkr-costume ; their bows strung, and arrows and rifles in their hands, 
and seemed to have an unfriendly scowl upon their faces. Having with me' only 
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14 ayailable men, I stationed half of them as a guard over the animals under 
under charge of a sergeant, and the other half placed over the property in camp. 
In a few minutes three of the Indians fired their rifles in the air, and on my 
asking what it meant, they informed me that ** their hearts were bad," and they 
had come to avenge themselves upon the white men. The answer was hardly 
given before my camp was charged upon by about 250 Crow warriorSf yelling 
at the tops of their voices and firing about 30 shots into my camp, but, fortu- 
nately, doing no damage except shooting a few holes through one tent, and riding 
over another. I cautioned my men not to fire on the Indians unless some one 
of my party was hit. The object of the Indians in charging in this manner 
was to stampede my animals, and by that means get possession of them, but as 
I had taken the precaution to have the animals hobbled and tied up, the Indians 
£eiiled to accomplish their object. 

It was with the greatest difficulty I succeeded in getting the Indians suffi- 
ciently quiet to hear what I had to say to them. By the aid of Bridger, who 
understood their language, I was enabled to talk to their chief, "Great Bear,'* 
or <'Mato-Luta" I will submit, verbacim, as translated, his conversation on 
this occasion. He said: "Our hearts are bad. The white man is no longer a 
friend to the Crow Indian. The Great Father has deceived us. We have not 
received our annuities. My people are sick and dying from eating bread given 
to us when the Great Father sent three steamers up the Missouri river. We made 
a treaty with the Great Father many moons ago, in which the Great Father at 
Washington told us that we must not leave our own country, and that our annu- 
ities would be delivered to us every year in our own country. They have not 
been sent to us this year, but the Great Father has sent them. to our enemies* 
country, [such is the fact; their goods wtre sent to Major Twiss, in Ogallalla, 
Sioux country, by some misrepresentation on the part of persons interested 
against tlie American Fur Company,] where we cannot get. them; for our ene- 
iQJes are stronger than we. The white man has set our enemies upon us ; some 
of our warriors have been killed, and we have lost many horses. They have 
taken our trading post [Fort Sarpy, on the Yellowstone river] away from us. 
We could go there and trade with the whites without being killed by our ene- 
mies, the Sioux; but row we have no presents; we cannot trade our robes for 
blankets anywhere. The Sioux will not let us trade at Fort Union ; and now, 
our hearts being black, we have come out to fight you" 

I informed the chief that it was not the fault of the Great Father that their 
goods had been sent to the Sioux country, but the fault of their agent. He 
replied thaf*they had not seen the agent, but that Major Schoonover, at Fort 
Union, had talked well to them. 

I am of the opinion that this matter should be looked into by the department. 
Some one ought to be responsible for these open violations of treaties with the 
Indians on our western frontiers. Treaties and promises have been neglected 
and violated so often with these tribes that treachery on their part may be 
expected at any time. 

Having succeeded in pacifying the Indians sufficiently to prevent a fight, the 
chief desired me not to go near their camp, as the hearts of his young men were 
still black, and he knew that he could not control them. Seeing the justice of 
his advice, I followed it. 

I got observations for latitude to-night, circum-meridian altitudes of , 

which made my latitude 47° 05' 18".72. 

August 4. — When we left camp this morning we were followed by about 300 
Indians — men, women, and children ; all anxious to see the soldiers of their 
Great Father. Their village being about five miles below us, on the Big Dry 
Sandy, I bore off to the east-northeast, in order to avoid them, and at the same 
time endeavoring to travel by the route possessing the best natural advantages 
to enable me to repel an attack, if a second one were made. The country passed 
over was much cut up by dry creek beds and ravines. 
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A distance of six miles brought us to the Big Dry Smidji below tbe beod in 
which the Grows were encamped; crossed the river and pursned the same coorae, 
which two miles fiirther on brought us to the well-timbered valley of a creek, ia 
which, however, we found no water. This creek headed in the divide a short 
dis^nce to the south. After making a day's march of 1<^ miles, we encamped 
near 'some ponds or small lakes in tbe prairie, near a small, dry creek. Water 
poor; grass scarce. 

AtfgMst 5, — At 6 a. m. we set out from camp, pursuing a due east course over 
a broken country near the divide, between the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. 
I was gratified to observe the grieat change that took place in the country as we 
travelled eastward. The soil became better, grass more plenty and of better 
quality, and wood and water in the ravines. At a distance of four miles from 
camp we recrossed the dividing ridge, and thtn travelled along near its crest for 
five miles further, and encamped at a clear, cold S{Hing, the waters of which 
sank again ere they reached a distance of two hundred yards from camp. 
Plenty of cottonwood and black-ash timber, and excellent grazing for the ani- 
mals. From a high point on the divide I was enabled to get a fine view of the 
country. The valley of the Yellowstone was distinctly visible, a long blue line 
of cottonwood timber marking its rounding course from the Big Horn mountains, 
while the country toward the Missouri broke off from the divide by precipiioaB- 
bluffs ; the drainage marked by deep ravines, all having more or less timber in 
them. 

To the eastward the White Hills seemed to rise even higher than the eleva- 
tion of my location, breaking off gently towards the valley of the Yellowstone 
in white bluffts and low round buttes. In the southwest, where the country waA 
less broken, I noticed a large number 6f Indians chasing bu£&ilo, of which many 
herds were in sight. 

August 6. — Marched only four miles to-day. Followed the divide for three 
miles, when finding that it wended off to northward I left it, still pursuing qiy 
easterly course for a mile farther. I encamped on a bold, running stream, con- 
taining cold, clear water; valley well timbered with black ash and cottonwood;, 
soil along the valley excellent; grass good in quality and plenty. As tbe ani- 
mals were considerably worn out, I determined to remain here to-day for the 
purpose of giving them a chance to recuperate. Shot a fine buffalo cow^ which 
gave us ample material for a feast, to which we did justice'. Weather cloudy* 
with high wind*. I was however enabled to get a set of observations up the 
Polari to-night, which made our latitude 47^ 03' 14''.62. 

August 7.-— Having arranged everything yesterday for an early stdrt, by arrang- 
.ing strap packsaddles, &c., I was enabled to start this morning at 6 a. m.; course 
east-Dortheast, near the divide, and leading over a high rolling prairie; crossed 
several dry creek beds, and saw a great deal of fresh Indian sign, such as fresh 
horsetracke, dead buffalo, &c. After travelling 25 miles, I found a camp at some 
water-holes, where we found but little grass and no wood. The ♦* bois de vache'^ 
served us for fuel. Just aft^r we camped we discovered a body of Indians 
(about 15 or 20) approaching us. They proved to be one of the lower bandfr 
of Crow IndianSji and were very friendly in their manner. I gave them the 
remainder of the Indian goods in my possession, with which they were well 
pleased, and they sent me in return some very fine dried tongues. 

August 8. — ^Weather warm and cloudy. Set out at 6^ a. m., course north- 
east over a high rolling prairie country. Grossied many dry creek beds and 
ravines, and after a day's march of 14 miles, encamped on a stream of running 
water. As the water was very muddy I supposed it was the effect of the recent 
ruin. Grass and wood good, but not abundant. The country in the direction 
of the Yellowstone appeared less elevated and very rough, while toward the 
northward it gradually rose to the divide, which* I judged to be about six miles 
from our position. \ 
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AMguH 9. — ^Upaii leaviag camp this moniiag I dmnged my coone to east 
by nortb, beariDg more toward YellowBtone river. The coaatiy over which we 
M86ed bad a giacraal descent, but was madi cat ap by deep ravines and high red 
lUk, with large lignite deposits near their tops. In crossing these *' bad lands " 
.we met with several streams with mn&inff water, bat they had little or no timber 
in their valleys. They appeared to head bat a short distance to oar left in the 
divide, and ran in a northeast coarse towards the Yellowstone. After gaining the 
top of Uie bloff brei^isg off into the valley of the last creek we crossed, we 
found ourselves upon a broad flat prairie, slot>ing off gradually towards the Yel- 
lowstone valley, which was in plain sight. A march of 8 miles across this prairie 
brought as to the Yellowstone, where I found a good location and camped. 
The bands of buffalo are now less frequently met with, and I determined to lay 
in a supply of meat to last me to Fort Union. I succeeded without much diffi- 
culty in procuring the desired amount. 

• The Yellowstone valley presented an agreeable change in appearance when 
eompared with the roiq^h and barren country we had just traversed. The valley 
of the Yellowstone, wide, rich, and well timbered, and the river being navi- 
gable far above this point by steamboats of light draught. Obtained observa- 
tions of Polari, which made our latitude AT 25' 07''.39. 

Angmst 10.-*--Parsued our march down the valley of the Yellowi^one, meeting 
with no obstacle to impede our progress. The slope of the coantry is very 
gradual on this side of the river, and presents a strong contrast to the opposite 
side, which is rough and broken in the extreme. During to-day's march we 
crossed the beds of several dry streams, which at certain seasons must pour in 
a tremendous volume of water to the Yellowstone, as is plainly indicated by the 
appearance of ^driftwood, &c. After marching 25 miles we encamped a second 
time upon the Yellowstone, having an ample supply of grass and wood. 

August 1 1 -^Leftt^amp this morning at an earl v hour, as usual pursuing a north- 
northeast course. A march of 12 miles in this direction brought me to the bank 
of the Missouri river opposite Fort Union. Finding that I could not cross the 
river at this point, and receiving your message, I marched do\vn«the river about 
two miles, where I found the boat which you had ordered to be placed at my 
service. I ferried over my command and all of my government property ; I 
then had my animals all driven into the river and they swam across safely, and 
at 3 o'clock p. m. I was able to exchange congratulations with my friends from 
whom I had parted at Fort Benton. 

The whole distance passed over in travelling the route prescribed by your- 
self from Fort B.enton to Fort Union was, according to the estimation, 363^ 
miles, but I am inclined to believe that the distance is a little underesti- 
mated. The country passed over on my route, with the exception of that por- 
tion in and near the Judith mountains, and lying contiguous to the streams 
forming the drainage of the same, is worthless. Although it is a much nearer 
route from Fort Union to Fort Benton than on the other side of the river, still 
I think the latter route would be far preferable for military purposes. A rail- 
road could be constructed along my route at a comparatively slight cost, as there 
are no very great elevations to overcome throughout the route. A reference to 
the barometric notes of Mr. Schonborn will enable you to get a proiile of the 
whole country passed over. 

I cannot conclude, sir, without expressing my appreciation of the services ot 
the gentlemen assigned to my command as civil assistants ; of Bridger, the 
guide, it is unnecessary to say anything, as his reputation is not^ confined to our 
own country. The geological report of Dr. Hayden will be the best commentary 
upon the value of his services and the manner in which his duties were per- 
formed, although the duty was with him a " labor of love." 

Mr. Schonborn was indefatigable in his endeavors to procure a correct barome- 
trical profile of the country ; and, after the barometer was broken, he did all in 
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his power to compensate for the defect in onr instrament outfit. His life-like 
views of the country speak for themselves. 

To Mr. Stuart my thanks are also due for the manner in which he discharged 
the onerous duties of topographer. I consider it my duty, and it is a pleasant 
task, to pay this token of respect to the gentlemen composing my stafiE*. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN MDLLIN8. 
First Lieutenant 2d Dragoons* 

Captain Wm.F. Havnolds, Topographical Engineer, 

Commanding Missouri and Yellowstone Expedition. 



Reconnoissance for a wagon road from the Platte to Powder river, by J. D. 

Hutton, 1860. 

March 29.— -Left winter quarter^ on Deer creek at 8 a. m. Bissonette's^ near 
the mouth of Deer creek, at 9.15 a. m. Grossed the Platte at a point north 12% 900 
yards from Bissonette's. The river at this point is about 80 yards wide, and 
two feet eight inches deep in the channel ; rocky bottom. Leaving the river, 
the road ascends a high hill to the left of the ford, passing around its summit and 
descending again to the Platte one-half mile below the lower ford. Thence along 
an old road up the river 2,600 .yards, where the Powder-river trail leaves the 
emigrant road. At this point the camping ground is good for wood and water ; 
grass is poor at this season. Thence the trail follows a coarse north 62^ west, 
to the top of the first range of hills ; then turning north 57^ west, over rollings 
sandy, sage-covered hills, to the valley of a dry arroyo, (Willow Springs creek.) 
Thence north 37^ west, keeping close to the hills on the right and towards 
three remarkably shaped petfks or bnttes, to Willow Springs, a distance of 1$ 
miles from the Platte, and 19.05 miles from Bissonette's. At 5 o'clock p. m. 
camped at Willow Springs. Wood (willow) and water good, grass scarce. A 
good wagon road the whole of this day's march, with the exception of two ravines 
near the spring, which may be made good with very little labor. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR TIME AND LATITtJDB AT THIS CAMP. 

[J. D. Button, observer ; G. H. Wallace, time keeper; chronometer, Bannard, 
1905 ; sextant, Troughton & Shnms, 2812.] 
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March 30. — ^Left camp at 7.30 a. m., following np the most eastern drain 
rnnnio^ to Willow Springs aboat half a mile, crossing it and ascending the 
spar between the two forks, course north 14® east, distance 3^ miles. Thence 
north 1^ miles, over low rolling spars of barren land, to a range of sand hills 
rnnniog from the divide between the Platte and Shajenne rivers, toward the 
Platte, in a southwesterly direction. The land-marks, on entering the sand hills 
at this point, are of some importance as guides through them. They are^ on the 
left, a high, round hill of yellow sand, entirely destitute of vegetation, and 
beyond it, half a mile distant, and to the right of the trail, a rocky bluff point 
facing west. 

The best road found through the sand hills was on a general course of 
north 28^ west from the before mentioned rocky bluff; winding about among 
the hills to take advantage of the ground without deviating much from the given 
coarse. The distance through them by the road followed was three and a 
quarter miles. 

These hills appear to be a spur between two drains running to the Platte, the 
Bummit having no perceptible surface drainage ; the basins between the hills 
having no oiftlets io the valleys on either side. The whole ridge is composed of 
a light shifting sand, covered in places with a scanty growth of sage and 
greasewood. 

The trail, after leaving these hills, passes over a gently rolling prairie across 
the heads of a drain running to the Platte to the dividing ridge between the 
waters of Powder river and Platte, two and three quarter mites on a course north 
28® west Thence along the divide north 75^ west three fourths of a, mile. 
Then turning down a spur between two drains running to Salt ci^ek to their 
janction, north 16^ west, 6 miles from the last turning point on the dividing 
ridge. Camped at this point at 3.15 p. m. Wood (cottonwood,) water, and 
grass good and abundant. A good wagon road the whole of this day's march, 
excepting through the sand hills, where it is bad, without any capability of 
being made better. The wheels sii^king deep in the sand and there being m^ny 
unavoidable sharp pulls. 
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[J. D. Hutton, observer ; George H. Wallace, time keeper ; chronometer, 
Bannard, 1905 ; sextant, 2812.] 
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March 21. — Left camp at 8 30 a. m., following the Irail down the bed of the 
stream, which it leaves for the high land on the Wauka at a point about 1 1 milea 
from the morning camp; passing around the head of toe deep ravine, and 
retuniing again to the creek within a mile and a half. This part of to-day'a 
march was not practicable for heavily loaded wagons oft account of the steepness 
of the ravines, but very little work will make it good. 

Apparently the traders and Indians have several other trails at this plao^ 
» which may be better than the one travelled. One down the bed of the creek ia' 
' probably the best when the creek is dry, as at present. Water may be found 
in holes all along the creek on this day's march ; no timber, grass good. The 
country on both sides of Salt creek is a mass of broken "bad land" ridges, rvrnt- 
ningto the northward, only one tributary ravine of considerable size running to 
this stream. 

Vegetation, sage, grease wood, and bunch-grass; a few rushes in the creek 
bottom. 

Exposed strata of lignite and sandstone, (31) dipping 70^ southeast. 

Gainped on Salt creek at 3 p. m.; no wood, but drift; water, alkaline; grass 
good and abundant. * 

April 1. — Left camp at 8.30 a. m. and followed the creek bed; about three 
miles from camp passed a remarkable bluff on the west, which is visiUe fcom 
the dividing ridge at the head of Salt creek. Its summit-line is straight and 
level, with two abiupt and. squarely formed notches; beard from the divide north 
40O west. 

At 10 miles from last night's camp the creek turns and flows due west for a 
disjbance of one and a half mile, where it receives a tributary drain from the 
southwest. The traders have a trail turning to the right, leaving the creek bed 
where it commences to trend wept, and passing over the hills descends again to 
the creek five miles below, saving in distance ahojit two miles. It is said to be 
practicable for wagons. Camped at 3 p. m., with good wood and grass. Water 
plenty.; but as everywhere else on this creek is slightly alkaline. The latter part 
of the day's march passed several small groves of stunted cottonwood. Water 
in holes at intervals of one or two miles. The road passed over to-day, like that 
of yesterday, coiistaptly crosses and recrosses the creek, passable for loaded 
wagons in dry weather, but after heavy rains the creek crossings are probably 
miry. 

Big Horn mountains are distinctly visible from the hills on either side of the 
road. • 

High peaks (cloud and snow peaks) bear north 50^ west ; end of spur at 
Willow creek, north 72^^ west. 

April 2. — Left camp at 7 a. m. and followed the old trail down the creek, 
which flows northwesterly for about four miles, where it bends off to the east- 
^ wArd. At this point the trail ascends the hills to the left, crossing a spur and 
descending again to the creek about two miles below, cutting off a large bend. 
From this point the creek trends to the northeast to its junction with Powder 
river, a distance of 19| miles from last night's camp. 

At 18 miles, where. Salt creek enters the bottom of Powder river, left the 
trail, (which strikes Powder river four miles below,) crossed Salt creek and 
camped on the right bank of Powder river, 300 yards above the month of the 
creek; 100 yards below the camp there is a good ford on the river, 40 yards 
wide, one foot deep, with gravelly bottom ; good banks on both sides. The 
road to-day has been more direct than the two previous days, the bends in Salt 
creek being larger and more open, affording many opportunities of cutting across 
points, thereby saving distance. . 

At seven miles from last camp Salt creek receives a- large tributary from the 
southwest, which heads in Mildrum's Pine hill; called it Pine Hill creek. 

Exposed strata of lignite, &c., dipping about 10^ northeast along the first 
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part of to-day's march, and gradually increasing td 40^ at five miles from fhe 
montli of the creek. The only perfectly black lignite seen was three thin strataB. 
abont 30 feet apart at the point of greatest dip. 

The Talley of Powder river, at the fhouth of Salt creek, is well timbered with 
Cottonwood and willow. 

Affril 3.^Left camp at 7 a. m. and went down Powder river to examine the 
crossing of the old trail ; found the crossing at the extreme southern bend of the 
river, at which place are several deserted houses. The crossing is miry, and 
scarcely passable on horseback at this time; the traders having crossed on the 
ice in December. All trails between the upper and lower fords lead to a low 
gap in the hills about three miles north of the upper and two miles northwest of 
the lower ford, all apparently running to Crazy Woman's fork of Powder river, 
a distance of about 35 miles ; said to be without water. 

From the upper ford to the Portuguese houses the distance is about three 
miles, course duev^^est. 

NoTR. — ^To strike the upper, and by far the best, ford : on emerging from 
the broken bluffs bounding the valley of Salt creek to the more op'en valley of 
Powder vaHey, the road ascends a low hill, from which Pumpkin butte is dis- 
tinctly visible. From the summit of this hill keep north 20^ west, cross to the 
left bank of Salt creek, and follow it down to a lone cotton wood standing 
directly on the creek bank ; here the lodge trail to the ford, 250 yards distant* 
is distinctly visible, being apparently much travelled by Indians. The river is 
not fordable at other points than those mentioned, even at low water, on account 
of the miry banks on each side of the channel, of a different character from any 
seen on the same river below. 

Returned to camp at 10.30 a. m., and moved camp up Salt creek 13.5 miles; 
camped, with wood, water, and grass. 

OBSERVATIONS FOB TIME AND LATITUDE AT CAMP ON POWOEB RIVER, APRIL 3, 

1860. 

[J. D. Hutton, observer; George H. Wallace,' time keeper; chronomtec^ 
Bannard, 1905 ; sextant, 2812.J 
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April 4. — Left camp at 8 a. m., following the old trail of Salt creek 19.5 milee, 
and camped, with water and grass ; no wood hat drift. 

April 5. — Left camp at 7.30 a. m., following the old trail np creek 20.7 miles, 
and camped at the nearest water to the head of Salt creek. Cottonwood and 
grass ahnndant. 

April G.^Left camp at 8 a. m. on the old trail over the dividing ridge between 
Platte and Powder rivers. Five miles from camp, where the spur leading to 
the water on the head of Salt creek leaves the main spur, marked the spot with 
a pile of stone, the trail being scattered and indistinct at this point. Examined 
the divide for a trail leading towards Platte bridge. Foand an old lodge trail 
which appears to keep the ridge in a westerly coarse to get around the sand 
hills, which extend to the Platte, striking that river a short distance below the 
bridge. 

Grossed the sand hills hy the same road followed before, and camped at Wil- 
low Springs. 

April 7.^-Left camp at Willow Springs at 7 a. m., following the dry bed of the 
stream. At one and a half mile crossed a small spur from the sand hills, 
impassable for loaded wagons. At eight miles struck the trail followed in going 
out. 

Grossed the Platte two and a half miles above the place where it was crossed 
going out. The river here is about 150 yards wide, two feet six inches deep, 
with gravelly bottom, only fordable at low water. 

Arrived at winter quarters. Deer creek, at 3 p. m. Distance to Powder river 
by the road travelled ninety-six (96) miles. 
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